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THE ST EDMUND COINAGE IN THE LIGHT OF A PARCEL 
FROM A HOARD OF ST EDMUND PENNIES 


MARK BLACKBURN AND HUGH PAGAN 


The Scandinavian rulers in the Southern Danelaw struck their distinctive coinage in the name of 
St Edmund, king and martyr, for some twenty years from e.895, continuing probably until Edward 
the Elder’s recovery of the region in 9 1 7/1 8. 1 The old kingdom of the East Angles, ruled over by 
Edmund between 854 and his death at Viking hands in 869, appears to have been under Viking 
control during the 870s and under the direct rule of King Guthrum following the settlement there 
of his Danish army in 880. While East Anglia may have been the core of Guthrum’s territory, his 
authority also extended over areas of eastern Mercia that had been settled by sections of his army 
based at Bedford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton and elsewhere, but probably not the Five 
Boroughs which may have been settled by another part of the Viking army in 877. 2 Within a few 
years of the Danish settlement coins were being produced locally in the Danelaw emulating the 
contemporary coinage of Wessex and English Mercia. Some of these were struck in the name of 
Guthrum. but the great majority merely copied Alfred’s name. Many of the reverse legends are 
also copied from Anglo-Saxon prototypes, but some thirty of the names that occur on the Two- 
Line imitations appear to be those of moneyers actually operating in the Danelaw. 3 More work is 
required to determine the location and chronology of the various imitative issues - London 
Monogram, Two-Line, Ohsnafordci, etc. - but there can be no doubt that even in this early phase 
the Danelaw coinage was already substantial. 4 

No successor to Guthrum can be identified following his death in 890, from either the written 
sources or the coinage - rare coins name an Earl Sitric and a King Halfdan, and the one surviving 
specimen of the York king Guthfrith (c. 883-95) appears to have been struck in the Five Boroughs 
but not further south. 5 When a distinctive independent coinage was introduced for the Southern 
Danelaw in the mid-890s, somewhat surprisingly it took as its obverse inscription an invocation to 
the martyred East Anglian king Edmund, some early coins offering the full vocative form SCE 
EADMVNDE REX (‘O Saint Edmund the King!’). To reinforce this message designs were adopted 
that were similar to those of the coinage struck in the latter part of the reign of Edmund, a large 
central A on the obverse and a simple cross, rather than Edmund’s cross-and-four-pellets, on the 
reverse. 6 7 There is considerable uncertainty about precisely where the coinage was struck. 
Although primarily an East Anglian issue, evidence from finds and from tracing moneyers into 
earlier and later coinages suggests that its production also extended into parts of eastern Mercia. ' 


1 There is no comprehensive study of the St Edmund coinage, but the best survey is C.E Blum. 'The St Edmund Memorial 
coinage'. Pwceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology 31.3 (1969), 234-54. On the date of introduction of the coinage see 
M.A.S. Blackburn. 'The Ashdon (Essex) hoard and the currency of the Southern Danelaw in the late ninth century', BNJ 59 ( 1989), 
13-38 at p, 25. 

7 For a discussion of the division of the Danelaw and Guthrum's authority, see C. Hart. The Danelaw (London and Rio Grande, 
1992). pp. 3-34. 

' M Blackburn. ‘The earliest Anglo- Viking coinage of the Southern Danelaw (late 9th century)'. Proceedings of the 10th 
International Congress of Numismatics, edited by l.A. Carradice (London. 1989). pp. 34 1-8. 

J M. Blackburn. Expansion and control: aspects of Anglo- Scandinavian minting south of the Humber'. Vikings and the Danelaw. 
Select Papers from the Proceedings of the Thirteenth Viking Congress, edited by J GrahamCampbeli et al. (Oxford, 2001), 
pp. 125-42. 

s M.A.S, Blackburn. 'The Ashdon (Essex) hoard and the currency of the Southern Danelaw in the late ninth century'. BNJ 59 
(1989). 13-38, at pp. 18-20. 

H.E. Pagan. The coinage of the East Anglian kingdom from 825 to 870'. BNJ 52 (1982), 41-83. 

7 C.E Blunt, B-H.l.H. Stewart and C.S.S Lvon. Coinage in Tenth-Century England from Edward the Elder to Edgar 's Reform 
(Oxford. 1 989). pp 101-2. 
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The absence of any meaningful documentary evidence for the history of the East Anglian king- 
dom in the latter years of the ninth century makes any explanation for the introduction of a 
coinage of this character purely speculative, but some speculation is nonetheless permissible. One 
possibility, for instance, is that Gu thrum's death in 890 may have led to some internal sub-division 
of the area of Viking settlement in Eastern England, and that as a consequence a local Danish king 
may have found himself ruling a territory smaller than that mled by Guthrum and thus correspon- 
ding more exactly to the kingdom ruled by Edmund; we do not exactly know what the frontiers of 
Edmund’s kingdom were, but if it covered Cambridgeshire as well as Norfolk and Suffolk, its 
frontiers may not have differed much from those of Viking East Anglia around 900, and a coinage 
of traditional East Anglian appearance might well have seemed appropriate. If such were its ori- 
gins, the St Edmund coinage could have extended into eastern Mercia at a slightly later date. 
However, the new coinage was not simply one in the name of King Edmund, but a coinage which 
invoked him in his capacity as saint, and it may in consequence have had a somewhat wider 
appeal than it would if it merely addressed East Anglian nationalist sentiments. 

In the ninth century it was quite unprecedented to replace the ruler’s name with that of a saint, 
although occasionally a saint’s name had appeared on the reverse to signify the mint. The only exam- 
ple of this in the Anglo-Saxon series had been at Rochester where in the 830s the name of St Andrew 
(SCS ANDREAS (APOSTOLVS)), to whom the cathedral was dedicated, appeared on episcopal issues, 
but the practice was more widespread on the Carolingian coinage where the name was customarily 
that of a saint to whom there was a prominent church or cult dedicated at the town where the coin was 
struck (e.g. SCI STEPHANI MONE for Dijon). As was pointed out long ago by Charles Keary, 8 and has 
now been traced with greater precision by Veronica Smart, 9 the moneyers’ names that appear on the 
reverse of the coins are predominantly Continental Germanic, But, as Smart points out, the preceding 
Guthrum and imitative coinages had also had moneyers with Continental Germanic (i.e. Frankish) 
names, 10 and any deliberate importation of such moneyers from the European continent must have 
begun before the inception of the St Edmund coinage. In the circumstances, it is possible chat 
Carolingian practice to some extent inspired the St Edmund coinage, although if so its application was 
more radical as the name of St Edmund was used to indicate the authority responsible for the entire 
coinage. Nonetheless the principle that the saint named on the coins was normally one favoured by a 
local dedication or cult is relevant. Such is certainly the case with the St Peter coinage struck at York 
in the early tenth century and probably so for the St Martin coinage at Lincoln in the 920s. 

Should we then be looking for one town with a dedication to St Edmund as the original and 
principal mint for the coinage? It is not rational to suppose that all or indeed any of the St Edmund 
coins were struck at the fledgling town of Bury St Edmunds 11 or at the various lesser places in 
East Anglia particularly associated with the saint, for this was a very substantial, economically 
significant, coinage that endured for two decades. But might there have been a significant cult of 
St Edmund at one of the principal towns such as Norwich, Thetford or Ipswich which time has 
obscured? Or is it more likely, as hinted above, that by the mid 890s the cult had built up such a 
head of steam across the region generally that it was politically astute for the local Danish king to 
associate his regime with it by putting the saint’s name on his coins? In using his baptismal name 
on the coinage, Guthrum had already shown how significantly he regarded that Christian cere- 
mony, and the ties that it gave him to King Alfred who had stood sponsor as his godfather. The 
strong Christian element in the designs and inscriptions on the contemporary regal coinage of 
Scandinavian York have also been seen as a sign that the Scandinavian rulers chose to publicise 
their adoption of Christianity as part of a political agenda to gain acceptance and respect among 
other European states. 12 This seems a plausible motive in the case of the St Edmund coinage too. 


s C.F. Keary. A Catalogue of English Coins in the British Museum, Anglo-Saxon Series vol. I (London, 1 887). p. 97 
s V.J. Smart, 'The moneyers of St. Edmund', Hikttin U (1985), 83-90. 

,u V.J. Smart. 'Scandinavians. Celts, and Germans in Anglo-Saxon England: the evidence of moneyers' names'. Anglo-Saxon 
Monetary History, edited by M.A.S. Blackburn (Leicester, 1986), pp. 171-84. at pp. 176-7, For the imitative series see Blackburn, 
‘The earliest coinage', as in n. 3, pp. 345—6. 

11 The date of the translation of$t Edmund's relies to Bury is unknown, though they were there by 942x951; Hart. The Danelaw, as 
in n. 2. p. 57. 

11 M. Blackburn. 'The coinage of Scandinavian York', Anglo-Scanclinavian York, edited by R.A. Hall (Archaeology of York 8/4; 
York, forthcoming). 
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Phases of the coinage 

Our knowledge of the series is distorted by the great Cuerdale hoard of 1840, which contained 
somewhere between 1,800 and 1,850 St Edmunds, all struck in the decade between c.895 and 
c.905, the currently accepted date for the Cuerdale hoard's deposit.' 3 This had the result that 
among the 590-odd coins of St Edmund type listed in the British Museum Catalogue at the end of 
the nineteenth century, only twelve were not from the Cuerdale hoard, and the British Museum 
collection remains extremely weak today in the post-Cuerdale phase of the coinage. The Cuerdale 
hoard does however provide an excellent representation of the earlier stages of the coinage, appar- 
ently commencing with coins by the rnoneyers Ansiger, Bosecin. Decemund, Sigemund and 
Wineger on which the inscription SCE EADMVND REX appears in its full form. The lettering on the 
obverse and reverse dies of these coins is particularly carefully engraved. Other rnoneyers’ names 
occurring on coins dating from relatively early in the coinage include Abonel, Adalbert, Adradus, 
Chenapa. Grim and Odulf. It was not however possible to maintain for very long any consistent 
accuracy in the rendering of the names on the obverse and reverse dies for the coinage, and it 
looks as if by the lime the Cuerdale hoard was deposited the coinage had already degenerated to 
the point that the names or collections of letters appearing on the coins’ reverses no longer reliably 
identified the individuals responsible for the coins' production. This has long been recognised by 
scholars in relation to coins with reverse inscriptions that are actually meaningless, but future 
detailed study of the Cuerdale St Edmunds as a whole may well show that many of the coins with 
ostensible rnoneyers’ names w'ere not struck for the individuals in question. Thus, coins of crude 
style by the apparent rnoneyers 'Reart' and ‘Sten’ are connected by an obverse die-link, and it is 
relevant that Veronica Smart has found no good Continental Germanic origin for either name. 14 
Similarly, and more disturbingly, it does not necessarily follow that because some coins of a par- 
ticular moneyer w'ere actually struck by the moneyer concerned all coins with this moneyer’s 
name are his own production. Coins of the moneyer Adalbert, for example, range from coins of 
good style on u'hich his name is rendered as ADALBERT MONE or ADALBERT ME FEC(IT) to coins 
on which his name is given as AOLBRT or ODVLBER, and one must face the possibility that the 
coins with his name in a garbled form were simply imitated from Adalbert’s real coins by a die- 
engraver employed by some quite different person. Signs of poor literacy are also to be found in 
other Scandinavian coinages, notably in the previous Two-line coinage of the Southern Danelaw, 
in the York Viking coinage prior to 927 and the Hibemo-Norse coinage of the late tenth and 
eleventh centuries. This seems to reflect a weakness in writing not merely among die-cutters but 
also within the administrations that oversaw these coinages. It does not follow, however, that the 
organisation of the coinage or its economic status was also flawed. 

Evidence for the post-Cuerdale phases of the St Edmund series was first brought together by 
Christopher Blunt in a paper published to mark the eleven hundredth anniversary of Edmund's 
death in 869, 1 ^ and he retained his interest in this area of the coinage right up to his own death in 
1987, adding a note of a new specimen to his card index as late as April in that year. Although in 
1969 Blunt treated the post-Cuerdale St Edmund under a single heading, sufficient new material 
had come to light by the time of the publication in 1989 of Blunt, Stewart and Lyon's Coinage in 
Tenth-Century England, that it was possible for the authors to distinguish a late, light-weight St 
Edmund series of smaller module with abbreviated inscriptions, represented in some numbers in 
the Morley St Peter hoard, deposited c.925, and evidently struck in the Southern Danelaw in the 
period leading up to the recovery of the region by Edward the Elder in 917/18. 16 This appears to 


M.M. Archibald. 'Dating Cuerdale: the evidence of the coins'. Viking Treasure from the North West. The Cuerdale Hoard in its 
Context, edited by J Graham-Campbell (Liverpool. 1992). pp. 15-20. 

M Smart. 'The rnoneyers - . as in n. 9, pp. 86 and 88. comments that ‘Rean" may he a blundering of CG Rather, bui it is otherwise 
unintelligible, and 'Sten' may be one of the very few Old Norse names present in this coinage. 

14 Blunt. 'The St Edmund Memorial coinage' as in n. 1 Some of Blunt's research on this later phase of the St Edmund coinage was 
reflected in S.E Rigold, 'Finds of St, Edmund Memorial and other Anglo-Saxon coins from excavations at Theiford'. BNJ 29 11958). 
1 89-90. which also has a survey of the lind evidence then known. 

I( ’ Blunt. Stewart and Lyon, Coinage in Tenth-Century England, as in n. 7, pp. 100-2. The Morley Si Peter hoard has been recog- 
nised as having two distinct elements, one assembled < 905 and the other < .925 (ibid , pp. 248-9) The Si Edmunds belong mainly to 
the latter group. 
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have been preceded by a ‘transitional’ or ‘intermediate’ phase in the coinage, represented by spec- 
imens on which the reduction of flan size and shortening of inscriptions was only partially com- 
plete, but the evidence for this phase was sketchy. Apart from the Cuerdale and Morley St Peter 
finds, the hoard evidence for the St Edmund coinage was very weak, with just a few specimens 
occurring in hoards mainly found in north-west England and Ireland, far away from the Southern 
Danelaw. Blunt had written up two small parcels of coins, 17 one allegedly from the Thames con- 
taining two St Edmunds - one from the Cuerdale phase and one from the ‘transitional’ phase - 
together with three imitative Edward the Elder coins and one Swordless St Peter deposited c. 910. 
The other was a group of just three coins found in Suffolk, all ‘transitional’ St Edmunds, one of 
which had three annulets on the obverse and an annulet motif in each quarter of the reverse. This 
is the most distinctive variety among the ‘transitional’ series, and it is known now from at least six 
specimens. 18 

Two significant hoards of St Edmund coins from the post-Cuerdale phase appeared on the mar- 
ket in 1993 and 1995. Regrettably neither hoard had been declared to the authorities by the find- 
ers, and information about them has had to be gleaned from groups of coins recorded in the trade. 
The earlier hoard, evidenced by a parcel of forty-four coins that appeared on the London market in 
1993, will be described in detail below, but it is convenient first to say something about the second 
hoard, which appeared in 1995 and was published the following year. 


Manningtree hoard, c. 1995 

Information about this hoard is scanty, having been gleaned second or third hand from several dif- 
ferent sources. Two separate parcels recorded in September and November 1995 had originally 
contained some twenty-two coins, although only twelve were still available to be recorded and 
illustrated. 19 The majority of coins in both parcels were broken fragments, and they evidently 
derive from the same hoard. Parcel A had been acquired from someone in Suffolk, and were said 
to have been found widely scattered in a field, although its location was not given. Parcel B was 
said to have been found ‘near Colchester’, Essex, on a field that had been metal-detected by a 
number of different people. In 1996 the hoard was published as having been found near 
Colchester, Essex and containing 22+ St Edmund pennies. Subsequently, Michael Bonser heard 
via contacts among metal-detector users that the site was near Manningtree, Essex, which is only 
some ten kilometres from Colchester and lies close to the Suffolk border. He was told about a 
group of some seventy coins, apparently additional to the two parcels recorded previously, but like 
them the further group consisted mostly of broken or fragmentary pieces. These were all said to 
have been St Edmund pennies except for one that was a St Peter coin from York. 

This find might now be summarised: 

Manningtree, near, Essex, c. 1995. c .90+ /R pennies 

Dep. c.9 1 5 

All said to be St Edmund coins, except for one St Peter coin of York (presumably the Swordless type of c.905-19). 

Most coins broken or fragmentary. Twelve coins recorded and illustrated in NC 156 (1996), 289-91. 

Disp. Ten fragments deposited at the Fitz william Museum, remainder dispersed in trade. 

In the sample of twelve coins, one belonged to the Cuerdale phase of the coinage (no. 1, mon- 
eyer Ansiger) and the remaining eleven were later varieties. Among the latter only one had a 
recognisable moneyer’s name (no. 2, Adrad) and one may have had a double obverse inscription 
(no. 4), while the rest had inscriptions that were either unintelligible or too fragmentary to read. 
Among the twelve coins there was one pair struck from the same dies. 


17 Lord Stewartby fed.). 'Four tenth-century notes: unfinished work of C.E. Blunt’, BNJ 64 (1994), 33-40, at pp. 34-6. 
lx There arc two reverse variants within the group. The ‘Suffolk’ parcel coin and another from the same obverse die, a single find 
from Burnham Market, Norfolk now in the Fitz william Museum (CM. 1784—2001). have stems attached to the annulets pointing to the 
centre of the coin. Four other specimens discussed in Blunt's ‘Four tenth-century notes', as in n, 17, pp, 35-6, have simple annulets in 
the reverse quarters, and the specimen cited there from NCirc Dec. 1994, no. 7884, had been found at Thetford (per M.J. Bonser; EMC 
2001.0718). 

1 ’ M . Blackburn, Aboard of late St Edmund coins from nearColcbester’, NC 1 5 6 ( J 996) . 289-9 1 
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‘Baldwin’ hoard, c.1993 

A parcel of forty-four St Edmund coins appeared on the London market in 1993. It was 
acquired by A.H. Baldwin and Sons Ltd, who immediately made it available for study. Through 
the good offices of Peter Mitchell the coins were temporarily deposited at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum to be photographed and weighed. 30 They are described in the Catalogue at the end of 
this article and illustrated on Plates 1-2. There is no information at all about the location or cir- 
cumstances of their discovery, although they quite clearly come from a hoard and one which is 
most likely to have been found in East Anglia or the East Midlands. Only two of the coins 
belong to the Cuerdale phase, nos 25 (moneyer Husca) and 36 (moneyer Odulbert), although 
both have corrupt legends and one is rather light (1.28 g) suggesting that they were produced 
during the latter part of the phase. The remaining forty-two coins post-date the Cuerdale hoard. 
Characteristically they have shorter legends, thicker lettering and no pellets or other decoration 
around the central motif. No coins of the transitional annulet variety are present. The obverse 
inscriptions have Edmund’s name regularly contracted to SC EAIDM, SC EAIDN, SC EADNI or 
shorter but nonetheless literate forms, while only a minority (five coins or 12 per cent) have 
blundered obverse inscriptions. With the reverses it is harder to say what proportion has unintel- 
ligible legends since, as with the Cuerdale phase coins, it is often difficult to identify the 
Continental Germanic names that lay behind the inscriptions. A significant number of coins in 
the parcel have forms that appear to reflect genuine names, e.g. Acitneus, Alefred, Ansica, Badi, 
Bosecn, Inga?, Ofbert. Otelber, Rodulf and Teter, but there are others which are more puzzling 
- Azesten, Cerbeat, Cibvino, Iovicis - or frankly meaningless. Between a third and a half of the 
reverse inscriptions fall into the puzzling or meaningless category. Several of the more plausi- 
ble names, e.g. Acitneus, Inga?, Ofbert and Rodulf, are names that are not found on coins from 
the Cuerdale hoard, and these may well represent new moneyers who really existed. At the 
same time it is disconcerting that some of the coins with meaningless reverse inscriptions are 
just as carefully engraved as those with apparently meaningful inscriptions, and it is not clear 
what weight should be placed on the veracity of the inscriptions as a whole. In this context, we 
should record that although it had previously occurred both to Blunt and to one of the present 
authors (H.R) that the obverse inscription NVR.IT CVI. found here on coin 31, might have been 
intended as a rendering of NORDVVIC C1VITAS, i.e. Norwich, the inscription now seems more 
likely to be just another meaningless collection of letters. 

The forty-two post-Cuerdale coins in this parcel provide us with the largest single group from 
this phase of the coinage, and it is instructive to compare them with elements of the Cuerdale, 
Manningtree and Morley St Peter hoards. Some comparisons have already been made in order 
to show that this parcel did not come from the same hoard as Parcels A and B of the 
Manningtree find. 21 Apart from their very different physical condition - all the coins in the 
‘Baldwin’ parcel are whole and sound, while the Manningtree coins were mostly chipped or 
broken - there are statistical differences in the proportion of coins with corrupt legends or an 
unbarred A as the central obverse motif (Table I), which show that they are drawn from differ- 
ent samples of the St Edmund coinage. The Morley St Peter hoard also has a slightly higher 
proportion of unbarred A coins and coins with irregular obverse inscriptions, although not as 
high as the Manningtree group. It is tempting to assume that these differences reflect chronolog- 
ical changes in the coinage, but they could indicate that the hoards contained coins from differ- 
ent mints in varying proportions. 

It is instructive to study the weights of the coins in this parcel and to compare them with 
those from the Cuerdale and Morley St Peter hoard (Table 2; Figs 1—3): unfortunately the 


' u We are immensely grateful to Mr Mitchell for recognising the importance of this group and taking steps to ensure that it would 
be properly recorded and published. A brief notice of the hoard was published by the present authors in ‘Coin Hoards 1996'. i VC 156 
(1 996). 2S9.no. 128. 

- ! Blackburn. ‘A hoard of late St Edmund coins , as in n. 19. p, 291. 
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TABLE 1 . Comparison of design features and inscriptions on post-Cuerdale coins 



‘Baldwin ' 

Manningtree 

Morley St Peter 


Hoard 

Hoard 

Hoard 

Central motif: 

Chevron -barred A 

40 (95%) 

6(60%) 

17 (89%) 

Unbarred A 

2(5%) 

4 (40%) 

2(11%) 

Obverse legend: 

+SC ... 

39 (93%) 

5 (50%) 

14 (74%) 

... CS+ (retro.) 

0(0%) 

3(30%) 

1 (5%) 

Other 

3 (7%) 

2 (20%) 

4 (21%) 


Source: Morley St Peter hoard - SCBI East Anglia 


Manningtree coins are too damaged and the metal too corroded for their weights to be mean- 
ingful. This shows, somewhat surprisingly, that the average weight of the coins in the 
‘Baldwin’ parcel (1.38 g) is significantly higher than that of the Cuerdale hoard (1.33 g), and 
the histograms equally show a distinct shift in the modal weight. The Cuerdale distribution is 
based on a large sample of 539 coins in the British Museum, and it is not unduly influenced by 
the presence of a number of particularly illiterate, light-weight coins. 2 - Blunt had demon- 
strated that the ninety-three coins of the best style have a modal weight that is similar to that of 
the group as a whole. 23 By contrast, the coins in the Morley St Peter hoard have a lower aver- 
age weight (1.29 g), and a lower modal weight. These figures seem to imply that after the 
Cuerdale phase there was a slight increase in the weight standard to which the St Edmund 
coins were struck, followed by a decline towards the end of the issue. However, we should be 
wary of relying on this evidence alone, for we do not know how representative these hoards 
were. Heavier coins could have been specially selected for the ‘Baldwin’ Hoard to an extent 
sufficient to move the modal and average weights. The Morley St Peter hoard, on the other 
hand, was assembled several years after St Edmund coins had gone out of production, having 
been replaced by an imitative coinage based on Edward the Elder’s London Portrait issue, and 
the heavier St Edmund coins may well have been culled from circulation by the operation of 
Gresham’s Law. However, this should not have occurred during the currency of the imitative 
Portrait coins, for they were struck to a higher standard than the later St Edmunds (Table 2). 24 
Unfortunately, single-finds in undamaged condition are too few to provide independent verifi- 
cation of this pattern. We can at least say that during the transitional phase and perhaps 
beyond, St Edmund coins were struck to a standard no lower than that in the Cuerdale phase, 
and they may indeed represent a modest increase in weight. 

Coins of the later phase are generally regarded as having been struck on smaller flans than 
Cuerdale coins, but in fact the difference is small, about five per cent on average. Table 3 indi- 
cates that the diameters of Cuerdale coins are most commonly 19 mm with a smaller proportion 
measuring 18mm and few reaching 20 mm. The forty-two post-Cuerdale coins in the ‘Baldwin’ 
parcel rarely reach 19 mm, but are usually 18 mm or 17 mm in diameter. The coins in the 
Manningtree and Morley St Peter hoards show a similar pattern, though the latter has a lower 
proportion of 17 mm coins. There is thus some overlap between the diameters of coins from the 
two phases. A more sensitive criterion is the diameter of the obverse inner circle, measured 
from the centre of the line that forms the circle. On Cuerdale coins this is normally between 8.5 
and 10 mm. By contrast on the post-Cuerdale coins in the ‘Baldwin’ hoard and the Manningtree 
hoard the circles measure between 7 mm and 8.5 mm. The Morley St Peter hoard has a some- 


’’ Anyway, the most blundered and light-weight group (BMC 659-92) were excluded from the analysis. 

23 Blunt, 'The St Edmund Memorial coinage', as in n, 1, p. 250. 

:j The Imitative Portrait series is the subject of a detailed study by Timothy Clough in SCBI East Anglia, pp. 4-45. 
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ST EDMUND COINAGE IN THE LIGHT OF A PARCEL 
TABLE 2. Weight distributions of St Edmund pennies and the East Anglian Imitative Portrait type 


Range (g) 

Cuerdale 

'Baldwin ’ 

Motley St 

East Anglian 


Hoard 

Hoard 

Peter Hoard 

Portrait type 

0.90-0.94 

2 




0.95-0.99 

2 



3 

1.00-1.04 

5 



4 

l .05—1.09 

7 

1 


10 

1.10-1.14 

22 

1 

2 

10 

1.15-1.19 

41 

1 

1 

15 

1.20-1.24 

41 

3 

3 

43 

1.25-1.29 

70 

5 

5 

76 

1.30-1.34 

82 

4 

4 

136 

1.35-1.39 

118 

5 

1 

172 

1.40-1.44 

83 

9 

2 

113 

1.45-1.49 

39 

8 


44 

1.50-1.54 

23 

6 


13 

1.55-1.59 

o 

1 


4 

1.60-1.64 

1 



5 

1.65-1.69 

1 


1 

5 

No. of coins 

539 

44 

19 

658 

Average wt 

1.33 g 

1.38 g 

1.29 g 

1.35 g 


Source: Cuerdale hoard - British Museum Catalogue ; East Anglian Portrait type - 
SCBI East Anglia, p. 43 (five coins outside the range not plotted) 


what wider range, with four coins measuring more than 8.5 mm. The Transitional’ period vari- 
ety with annulets on the obverse and reverse has diameters that conform to the Cuerdale coins. 
The smaller central area on the later coins reinforces the impression that the coins themselves 
are noticeably smaller. In fact the marginal band carrying the inscription is sometimes wider on 
later coins than on Cuerdale coins, but the use of heavier, thicker epigraphy results in more 
abbreviated legends. 

Within the ‘Baldwin’ parcel there are six groups of die-duplicates involving sixteen coins (nos 
1-5; 21-3; 27-8; 34-5; 38-9; 41-2) and one case of a reverse die-link (no. 29 linked to 27 and 28). 
The forty-two post-Cuerdale coins are struck from thirty-two obverse and thirty-one reverse dies. 
From this we can estimate the number of reverse dies that were originally used to strike this 
restricted phase of the coinage (i.e. that phase of post-Cuerdale coinage represented in the ‘Baldwin’ 
parcel) to be c. 107 dies. However, this is only the central estimate, and because it is based on a small 
sample there is a wide range of between 59 and 207 dies implied by the 95% confidence interval. 25 
Within the group there are groups of three and five die-duplicates, which may have come more 
recently from the mint and remained together. If the five coins reading Acitneus (nos 1-5) were 
some of the latest in the hoard, it is interesting that they are also among the heaviest (1.44 g-1.48 g). 


Nature of the Currency 

The ‘Baldwin’ and Manningtree hoards provide us with the first substantial hoards deposited 
within the Southern Danelaw during the currency of the St Edmund coinage. Although important 
information about the finds is lacking because of the finders’ failure to declare them, and it is par- 
ticularly unfortunate that we have no idea where the ‘Baldwin’ hoard was found, in assessing the 
evidence for their compositions we can take some comfort from the similarities between the two 


25 These calculations rely on the formulae recommended in W. Esty, ‘Estimation of the size of a coinage: a survey arid comparison 
of methods'. NC 146 (1986). 185-215 (nos Jl. H5 and C2). The central point would imply that about 40% of this narrow phase of 
coinage was struck from the surviving reverse dies. 



ST EDMUND COINAGE IN THE LIGHT OF A PARCEL 
TABLE 3. Diameters of St Edmund coins 
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Diameter 

Cuerdale 

'Baldwin ’ 

Manningtree 

Mot ley St 


Hoard 

Hoard 

Hoard 

Peter Hoard 

Flan size (mm): 

17 

- 

15 

2 

2 

18 

4 

26 

4 

15 

19 

16 

1 

- 

2 

20 

3 

— 

— 


Inner Circle (mm): 

7 

— 

4 

4 

1 

7.5 

— 

9 

- 

5 

8 

_ 

22 

2 

8 

8.5 

6 

7 

3 

t 

9 

3 

- 

- 

3 

9.5 

9 

- 

- 

L 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

10.5 

1 

— 

- 

- 


Source: Cuerdale hoard (23 coins in the Fitzwilliani Museum) 


finds. Both apparently consisted almost exclusively of St Edmund coins - with just one York St 
Peter out of some ninety coins in the Manningtree hoard. Among the St Edmunds in both hoards 
coins of the later phase dominated, with just two Cuerdale period coins out of forty-four present in 
the ‘Baldwin’ hoard and one out of a sample of twelve in the Manningtree hoard. 

The coins in the ‘Baldwin’ hoard appear to be earlier than those in the Morley St Peter hoard, to 
judge from their higher weights and the greater regularity in their inscriptions. They may also be 
earlier than the Manningtree coins, which have a substantially higher proportion of corrupt inscrip- 
tions and obverses widi the central A unbarred, although as already indicated this could be a result 
of the coins being drawn from a different region within the Danelaw. The proportion of coins with 
smaller inner circles, less than 8 mm, is also higher in Manningtree, although the sample is small. 
In neither group were any coins of the ‘transitional’ variety with annulets in the design present, and 
while this may not be significant in the case of the twelve coins studied from Manningtree, it proba- 
bly is for the ‘Baldwin’ Parcel. Within the post-Cuerdale period of c.905-c.918, it would be reason- 
able to date the ‘Baldwin’ hoard e.910-15 and place the Manningtree hoard probably a little later. 

The most striking feature implied by these finds is the uniformity of the currency they repre- 
sent. The Scandinavians in their homelands were used to operating a bullion or ‘money-weight’ 
economy, and in the Danelaw there are ample signs that from the Vikings’ earliest settlement until 
at least the 920s bullion continued to play some role alongside a developing coin economy. 26 
These two hoards testify to the strength of that coin economy, for not only have ‘foreign’ coins 
from Anglo-Saxon England or from Carolingian Francia been excluded, but so too largely have 
the issues of the neighbouring Scandinavian kingdom of York. In neither hoard was there evidence 
of pecking (i.e. nicks in their surface to test the silver) such as was present in the 1984 Ashdon 
(Essex) hoard deposited c. 895, 27 although admittedly the fragmentary condition of the 
Manningtree coins would have made this difficult to see. 

It follows that all the features of a well-managed monetary economy are evident from these two 
hoards. However, the fact that the coins axe predominantly from the later phase of the coinage 
requires some explanation. Had these been struck to a lighter standard than the Cuerdale coins one 
could have axgued that the earlier issues had been driven out of circulation by the operation of 


Blackburn, Expansion and control', as in n. 4. pp. 128-35: J. Graham-Campbcll, 'The dual economy of the Danelaw'. BNJ 71 
(2001 ), 49-59. at pp. 52-9. 

■ 1 Blackburn, 'The Ashdon (Essex) hoard', as in n I . pp. 23-4. 



Gresham’s Law (‘Bad money drives out good’), but the coins in the ‘Baldwin’ parcel are struck on 
a weight standard similar to or higher than that of the Cuerdale coins. We do not, of course, know 
the fineness of the coins, and it is possible that the later series had a lower silver content, although 
this is not evident from the coins themselves. The apparent increase in weight standard could sug- 
gest that there had been a reform in the coinage which might have involved the withdrawal of the 
earlier coins, but the designs are really COO similar for a recoinage to have been implemented in 
practice and this can reasonably be ruled out. A more probable explanation is simply that the 
turnover of the currency during the early tenth century was so high that the most recent coins soon 
came to dominate the local currency. This would imply exceptionally high levels of ‘wastage’, 
essentially export, from the currency and sustained mint output fuelled by the reminting of 
imported coinage and bullion. East Anglia was one of the wealthiest and agriculturally most pro- 
ductive regions of England supporting a thriving trade, and the fact that St Edmund coins have 
occurred in finds widely spread in other parts of the Viking world - northern England, Ireland and 
Scandinavia - shows that they were used in international payments. They have rarely been found 
in areas under Anglo-Saxon control or in Francia, but that is as one would expect since their mon- 
etary systems operated on different weight standards and would have required the St Edmund 
coins to be reminted. If one takes the latest possible date for the ‘Baldwin’ hoard as c.915, it 
would imply that within ten years the Cuerdale issues had fallen from representing one hundred 
per cent of the currency to less than ten per cent. This suggests a half-life of the currency (the time 
taken to decline to half the original value) of two-and-a-half to three years. In mid tenth-century 
England Michael Metcalf has argued that a half-life of ten to fifteen years was normal, although 
varying from region to region. 28 The most easterly hoard of the group he considered, that from 
Tetney (Lines.), shows a level of wastage that is comparable with the St Edmund hoards, for of its 
394 coins, deposited c.963, less than twelve percent date from before 955. One would like to have 
further hoard evidence from the Southern Daneiaw to support this interpretation, but if correct it 
implies there was a remarkably strong economy there under Scandinavian rule in the early tenth 
century. The evidence of single finds points in the same direction, for St Edmund pennies are more 
plentiful as finds than coins of Edward the Elder or those of Scandinavian York, and interestingly, 
among the St Edmunds, coins of the later phase outnumber those the Cuerdale period. 29 

The forty-four coins in the ‘Baldwin’ Parcel have added considerably to our knowledge of the 
coinage, and potentially of the economy, of the Danelaw during this shadowy period of its history, 
yet there is still much that we do not understand. Further progress can be expected as new finds 
are discovered, but there is also considerable potential in a more detailed and systematic study of 
the St Edmund coinage generally. 


D.M. Metcalf. ‘The monetary history of England in the tenth century viewed in the perspective of the eleventh century’, Anglo- 
Saxon Monetary History, edited by M.A.S. Blackburn (Leicester, 1986). pp. 133-57, at p. 149. 

24 The Corpus of Early Medieval Coin Finds from the British Isles ( www.medicvalcoins.org ) currently records fifty-seven finds of 
St Edmund coins, compared with thirty finds of coins of Edward the Elder and only eleven of the Swordless St Peter coinage of York. 
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CATALOGUE OF COINS IN THE BALDWIN' PARCEL 
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All the coins are illustrated on Pis 1-2, Save where otherwise indicated, the letter S appears on the coins as if it has 
fallen on its face. In a few instances it is retrograde or reversed as well. 


No 

Obv. legend 

Obv. design 

Rev. legend 

Weight 

Die- 

DtamJ 





(g) 

avis 

Inner circ. 
(mm) 

1 . 

+SCEAIDI 

Chevroned A 

+AC1TNEVS 
(S upright) 

1.48 

170° 

18/8 

2. 

Same obverse die 


Same reverse die 

1.47 

0° 

18/8 

3. 

Same obverse die 


Same reverse die 

1.46 

0° 

18/8 

4. 

Same obverse die 


Same reverse die 

1.44 

0° 

18/8 

5. 

Same obverse die 


Same reverse die 

1.44 

0° 

18/8 

6. 

+SCVCLC 

(S reversed on face. 

Chevroned A 

+ADOIN 

1.23 

250° 

18/7.5 


first and second C square, 
second C and L retrograde) 





7. 

+SCEA1DN 

Chevroned A 

+ALEFRED 

1.51 

270® 

19/8 


The reverse inscription evidently reflects the Old English name 
/Elfraed; cf. a Cuerdale coin reading +ELOFROED RN (BMC 386). 




8. 

+SC[ ]NRT 
(N retrograde) 

Unbarred A 

+AMRDVO 

1.54 

270° 

18/8 

9. 

+SCEAIDN 

Chevroned A 

+A-NS-1CA 

1.52 

o 

o 

18/8 

10. 

+SCEADN 

Chevroned A 

+AN-S1CA 

1.29 

170° 

17/8 


Cf. coin in Fitzwilliam Museum. Cambridge (CM. 1 268- 1 990), ex Blunt, 
ex Glendining sale 25 May 1972, lot 724. with inscriptions +SCEADN and 
+ANSICA (without pellets). Blunt noted the similarity in appearance 
between his coin of ANS1CA and his example of coin 31 below (Stewartby 
(editor), ‘Four tenth-century notes’, as in n 17, p. 36). 

Ansiger (sic) is a well-known moneyer in the Cuerdale St Edmund series, 
and his continued activity, or the memory of his past activity, is now evidenced 
in the post-Cuerdale period both by a single lind from Hemingstone, near 
Ipswich, Suffolk, with reverse inscription ANSIER retrograde (‘Coin Register 
1994', no. 185), and by these coins reading ANSICA. 

11. +SCEADI ChevronedA +AZESTF.N 1.41 260 c 18/8.5 

It is not clear whether this is a blundered inscription, or has some 
relationship with the coins in the Cuerdale hoard reading ASTEN or 
STEN. The former Smart suggests could represent Old Norse Hasteinn. 


12. 

+SCEADI 

Chevroned A 

+BAD1 MOI 

1.42 

o 

O 

r** 

18/8 

13. 

+SCEAIDM 

Unbarred A 

+BADI NOF 

1.39 

170° 

17/7 


A number of other St Edmund coins of the post-Cuerdale period by an 
ostensible moneyer BADI are known, including SCB! Cambridge 458 
(possibly a stray from the Dean, Cumberland, hoard of c. 1790), but 
these differ slightly in style and have crosses in the reverse inscription 
not found on the present coins 1 2 and 1 3. Smart equates the name with 
CG Bado, a name found on some Cuerdale coins. 

14, +SCEAIDM ChevronedA +BOLECN 1.39 90° 17/8.5 

The letter L in the reverse inscription is upside down and may well be 
intended to represent a letter S (cf. coin in Morley St Peter hoard, SCB I 
East Anglia 1 1. with a similar letter in the reverse inscription BOSECIN). 

Bosecin, like Ansiger (above), is a well-known moneyer in the 
Cuerdale St Edmund series, but his continued activity, or the memory of 
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No. 

Obv. legend 

Obv. design 

Rev. legend 

Weight 

(S) 

Die- 

axis 

Diam./ 
Inner circ. 
( mm ) 


his past activity, is only evidenced in the post-Cuerdale series by this 
coin arid by the Morley St Peter coin. 




15. 

+SCEAIDM 

Chevroned A 

FCACCICD 

(reversed letters, second 
and fourth C square) or 
+DCICCAC 
(retrograde, first and 
third C square) 

1.08 

90° 

17/8 

16. 

+SCEADN 

Chevroned A 

+CECAIEI 

1.33 

250° 

17/8 

17. 

+SCEA-.4D 

Chevroned A 

+CERBEAT 

1.44 

350° 

18/7.5 

18. 

+SCEADN Chevroned A +CIEV1NO 

Cf. coin seen by Blunt in B.A. Seaby’s stock in 1956 (now H.P.), 
with inscriptions +ICEADI and +CIRVINO (perhaps the specimen 
illustrated in Fountaine, pi. IX. 2, and Camden, pi. V11L15). 

1.26 

O 

O 

18/8.5 

19. 

+SCEADNV 

Chevroned A 

FCOS'BEAC 

(second C square) 

1.34 

80° 

18/8 

20. 

+SCECA' N 
(N retrograde) 

Chevroned A 

+CRED4N 

(C square, N retrograde) 

1.46 

250° 

18/7.5 


Possibly representing the Latin (hence Frankish) name Cristin, which 
is found on coins of Athenian 's H (NE I) type. 


21. 

+SCEADN 

Chevroned A 

4-DA‘TDOI 

1.58 

260° 

17/7.5 

22. 

Same obverse die 


Same reverse die 

1.50 

0° 

17/7.5 

23. 

Same obverse die 


Same reverse die 

1.41 

270° 

17/7.5 


Another specimen from the same dies was listed NCirc Sept. 1993, 
no. 6136, wt 1.37 g, and may well derive from the same hoard as the 
present parcel. 

24. +DVIVICIIR.O Unbarred A +ERDVNOT 1.40 180° 18/8 

(C square) (N retrograde) 

A coin in the Manningtree hoard reads +DVII( ]IRO and 
[ )ERDNAO[V ]. These coins are also related to three from the 
Cuerdale hoard ( BMC 388-90). 

25. +SC1AIIVIE ChevronedA +HVSCAMMO 1.45 270° 18/9 

Early variant, Cuerdale phase. Die-duplicate of BMC 438, ex Cuerdale hoard. 

Smart suggests the name is CG Husca. 

26. +SVIAC- ChevronedA +ICAOIS 1.40 190° 17/7 

(S on its front reversed) 

Cf. BMC 572 (not from Cuerdale), P.W.P. Carly on-Britton sale, 

1913, lot 315(d), and two specimens from the Manningtree hoard 
(nos 7-8), all with reverse inscription +SIOAC) («c); the reverse 
inscription on the Carly on- Britton specimen is described as being 
retrograde and must therefore have been similar to that on the present 
coin, but both the BM coin and the Carlyon -Brit ton coin were from a 
different obverse die reading +SCCD10, 


27. 

+SCEAIDI 

Chevroned A 

+1-EARCI- 
(C square) 

1.51 

80° 

17/8 

28, 

Same obverse die 


Same reverse die 

1.33 

260° 

17/8 
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No. 

Obv. legend 

Obv. design 

Rev. legend 

Weight 

(81 

Die- 

axis 

Dian i./ 
Inner cire. 
(mm) 

29. 

+SCEADI 

Chevroned A 

Same reverse die 

1.36 

180“ 

18/8.5 

30. 

+SCCTICV 
(first C square). 

Chevroned A 

+IIAIVICE 

1.13 

350° 

17/7 

31. 

+NVRITCVI 

Chevroned A 

+IOVICIS 

(C retrograde. S on its 
front reversed) 

1.25 

200“ 

18/7,5 


Die-duplicate of Fitzwilliam Museum (CM. 1.272-1990), ex Blunt, 
one of a parcel of three coins which Blunt, speaking in 1986. described as 
having been ‘found some years ago in Suffolk with a metal detector’ 
(Stewartby (ed.). ‘Four tenth-century notes’, as in n. 17, p. 35); and 
ol a specimen in Pagan’s possession, ex Glendining sale 4 March 1981. 
lot 75. In his remarks on his own specimen Blunt recorded the possibility 
that NVRIT might reflect the mint name Norwich and that CVI might be 
an abbreviated form of the word CIVITAS, but remarked that NVRIT was 
a less likely-looking form for Norwich than the NORDVICO which appears 
on a St Edmund coin already known ( SCBI Midlands Museums 100, found 
at Northampton). It should be noted that the NORDVICO coin is of rather 
different appearance to the present one, and although that in itself is not 
decisive, one of the present authors (H.P.), from whom the suggestion dial 
NVRIT might stand for Norwich originated at a time when only his own 
specimen with this reading was known, now feels that equation less likely in 
view of the failure of the present parcel to produce other coins with a potential 
Norwich obverse reading. Cf. ’Coin Register 1994’, no. 187 


32. 

+SCEADN 

Chevroned A 

+IN'bAMON 
(third letter uncertain) 

1.38 

270“ 

17/7.5 


Possibly Inga, a name recorded in Alhelstan’s H ( NE 1) coinage. 




33. 

+SCEADI 

Chevroned A 

+IPILVVA 

(L retrograde) 

1.20 

90“ 

18/7.5 

34. 

+SCEAIDN 

Chevroned A 

+OFBERT 

1.49 

0“ 

18/8 

35. 

Same obverse die 


Same reverse die 

1.35 

0“ 

17/8 

36. 

+SCEADIVNI 

Chevroned A 

+ODVLBNRMI 

1.28 

90“ 

18/9.5 


(N retrograde) 


(N retrograde) 





Early variant, Cuerdale phase. A die-duplicate of a single-find from 
Exton. Leics. weighing 1.28 g (‘Coin Register 1996'. no. 191). The 
moneyer Odulber (CG Odalben) was well represented in the Cuerdale 
hoard (cf. BMC 461-70. especially 464—5). 

37. +SCEADIE ChevronedA +OT-ELBER 1.22 270° 

Possibly die same moneyer as the last coin, Odalben, but cf. a coin in 
Fitzwilliam Museum (CM. 1.271-1990), ex Blunt, with inscriptions 
+SCEAID1 and +COTOLBERT. Smart interprets that name as CC 
Godalben/Gotolbert . The halfpenny with the moneyer’s name reduced to 
OTBR ( SCB1 East Anglia 1 106) may represent the same person. 


38. 

+SCEA1D1 

Chevroned A 

+REARTVO- 
( first R retrograde) 

1.49 

80“ 

18/8.5 

39. 

Same obverse die 


Same reverse die 

1.16 

0“ 

17/8.5 

40. 

+SCEAIDM 

Chevroned A 

+RE-ARTVO 
(first R retrograde) 

1.34 

80“ 

18/7.5 

41. 

+SCEADN1 

Chevroned A 

+RODVLF 

1 ,50 

350‘ 

18/8 
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No. Obv. legend Obv. design Rev. legend Weight Die DiamJ 

(g) -axis Inner circ. 

(mm) 

42. Same obverse die Same reverse die 1.45 350° 18/8 

Cf. coin i n Brit ish Museum, ex Glendining 16.5.1 929, lot 1 1 , ex Rome 

(‘Vatican') hoard, with inscriptions +SCEADNV and +RODVL MOI. 

Smart interprets the name as CG Hroditlf. 

43. +SCEAIDN ChevronedA +SCEAD 1,29 170 s 18/8 

Obverse legend repeated on reverse. This occurs on a number of 

post-Cuerdale coins such as BMC 107-8, one in the Morley St Peter 
hoard ( SCBI East Anglia 17); possibly one in the Manningtree hoard 
(no. 4); and single finds from Oxborough, Norfolk (EMC 2001. 1284); 

Fouldon, Norfolk (EMC 1970.1880); and Thetford, Norfolk (SCBI 
East Anglia 1102). 

44. +SCEAIDI ChevronedA +TETERM 1.41 280° 18/8.5 

Perhaps the same moneyer as Tedred (CG Theored) in the Cuerdale phase. 



FURTHER COINS FROM THE MINT OF HUNTINGDON 


ROBIN J. EAGLEN 


The New Coins 

My study of ‘The Mint of Huntingdon’ catalogues 710 coins bearing the mint signature known to 
me at the beginning of the year 2000. 1 As at January 2003, three years later, a further 36 coins 
have come to light, an increase of 5%. This level of increase may at first sight appear surprising, 
especially as the original total was the result of over twenty years assiduous searching. However, 
the majority of the new coins derive either from the extensive and unrecorded ‘Cnut’ hoard 
(18 coins), 2 or unpublished coins from Scandinavian hoards (6 coins), with the remaining 12 
emanating from various other sources. This is likely to remain the future pattern unless further 
significant hoards come to light outside Scandinavia containing Huntingdon coins. 

As would be expected, a preponderance (25 coins) are from known die combinations and these 
are listed in Appendix I. The remainder comprise the following: 


New combinations of known dies 1 

New obverse dies 1 

New reverse dies 1 

New dies (obverse and reverse) 3 

New monetypes 3 5 


11 

These are recorded, in the original catalogue format, in Appendix II and illustrated in Plate 3. 
The significance of the five coins yielding new monetypes is discussed in the next section. 

The weights of the new coins spring no surprises, although the Cnut mule is marginally lighter 
than any Huntingdon coin so far recorded in the Pointed Helmet type. 

The New Monetypes 

1. Cnut. Quairefoil type. Harthacnut. 

Obv. +CNVT REX ANGLORVI 
Rev +HD/NVT/MOH/VNT 
Gouged in the second quarter. 

180° 0.94 g 

This coin, from the ‘Cnut’ hoard (c. 1993) and Conte collection, contributes a new moneyer to 
Huntingdon. It is hard to interpret his name as other than an abbreviation for Harthacnut. As such, 
it is a rare example of an Old Norse name at the mint. Elsewhere, the name has so far only been 
identified with Lincoln mint in the last type (BMC xvi) of Cnut (see Hild. 3889) and under Harold 
I (see Hild. 1050). 4 


Acknowledgements. The author is grateful to Stewart Lyon, who saved the author from foolish errors, and to the following who 
kindly drew attention to new Huntingdon coins or other relevant material: Mark Blackburn. Robert Grayburn, Richard Griffin. Bill 
Lean. Peter Mitchell and Michael Sharp. 

1 Robin J Eaglen, ‘The Mint of Huntingdon'. BNJ 69 ( 1999). 47-145. Plates 1-14. 

- See Eaglen. ‘The Mint of Huntingdon', pp 63—4. 

' A monetype is a coin type as represented by a named moneyer. 

J Kenneth Jonsson and Gay van der Meer. ’Mints and Moneyer-., <• 973-1066'. Studies in l-ate Anglo-Saxon Coinage, 
Numistnatiska Medderlanden XXXV (Stockholm. 1990). pp 47-136. at pp, S2 and 130. 
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FURTHER COINS FROM THE MINT OF HUNTINGDON 


The gouged reverse increases the number of moneyers using such dies at Huntingdon in 
the Quatrefoil issue from four to five out of thirteen, and the number of known gouged 
reverses to nine. 5 Three of the four users hitherto known appear to have been plucked out of 
obscurity, or not otherwise involved in the minting process, and Harthacnut seems to be of their 
mould. 6 

2. Ctuit. Short Cross variant/Pointed Helmet mule. Leofric. 

Obv +CNVT R/ECX AN 

Radiate bust with an inner circle. 

Rev +LIOFRIC ON HVN- 

270* 0.73 g 

The radiate bust of this coin is partially surrounded by a circle, otherwise typical of the Pointed 
Helmet type but not of the obverses of the Short Cross type. It may thus be the result of a die 
sinker’s inattentiveness at the outset of the latter type. The extremely light weight (0.73 g) would 
also place this coin at the end of the Pointed Helmet issue and the very moment when the Short 
Cross issue was being introduced. The auction catalogue entry for this coin speculates that, since 
no other coins of Leofric were known to the cataloguer, ‘perhaps after this mistake he was fired’, 
thereby visiting the sins (if any) of the die sinker upon the moneyer. 7 

Mules at Huntingdon are very rare. Apart from this example, they are only known to occur 
towards the end of the Confessor’s reign and in the early years of William I. 

This coin, although dark-toned, is probably from the ‘Cnut’ hoard (c.1993). Another similar 
mule was offered in the Classical Numismatic Group (Triton VI) auction of 14-15 January 2003, 
1384, of the London moneyer, Leofwig, where it is described as possibly unique. The obverse 
legend of this coin begins, unusually, at seven o/c. 

3. Harthacnut. Arm and Sceptre type. Wulfstan. 

Obv. +HAR/CNVT 

Rev +PVLSTAN ON HVN 

0° 1.08 g 

This coin increases the number of known specimens of the Arm and Sceptre type to eight. Its 
importance, however, lies in that it suggests Wulfstan may have been in office from the Short 
Cross issue of Cnut through to the Radiate-Short Cross issue of the Confessor. It also lends 
force to the Huntingdon attribution of Wulfstan’s coin ((249) (1), Aa, Copenhagen 1291) in 
Harthacnut’s Arm and Sceptre type in the name of Cnut with a partly offstruck legend. In conse- 
quence, the complement of moneyers at Huntingdon in Harthacnut’s reign may confidently be 
increased from three to four: 


TABLE I. Huntingdon moneyers under Harold I and Harthacnut 8 


Moneyer 

Cnut 

Harold I 


Harthacnut 

Edward the Confessor 


xvi 

i v. vi 


ii 

jrvii 

iv i 

iii 

Wulfwine 

6 

6 6 


4 

— . 

2 3 


Wulfwig 


8 


1 

- 

6 3 


jElfwine 




2 

1 

C 

12 

Wulfstan 

10 

- 


1 

1 

2 


Complement of moneyers 


2 

3 


4 

(4) 



j Robin J. Eaglen and Robert Graybum. ‘Gouged Reverse Dies in the Quatrefoil Issue of Cnut', BNJ 70 (2000). 12-37. at p. 17. 
Table 2. 

6 Eaglen and Graybum, ‘Gouged Dies', p. 19 

7 Classical Numismatic Group auction. 19 September 2001, 1816. 

8 For earlier status, see Eaglen. ‘The Mint of Huntingdon’, at p. 75 . Tabic 21. 

* Sec next coin discussed below. 
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4. Edward the Confessor. Radiate— Short Cross type. /Elfwine. 

Obv. +EDPER/D REX" 

Rev. +/ELTPINE ON NVTE 

Pellet on inner circle at 1 2.30 o'clock. 

270° 1.17 g 

This coin was offered in Patrick Finn's Memorial List (2001). It partly fulfils my prediction that 'it 
would not be surprising if coins struck by him (ie. ./Elfwine) come to light from the PACX or 
Radiate-Small Cross issues’. 10 Its appearance and the coin of Harthacnut discussed immediately 
above have the effect of increasing the complement of tnoneyers operating at Huntingdon in the 
early years of Edward the Confessors reign from ‘2+’ to four, as Table 1 above demonstrates. It 
also neatly illustrates my observation that ‘one or two coins can have a disproportionate impact’. 11 
The occurence of four moneyers together may appear at variance with the Domesday Book 
reference to three moneyers ‘TREE 12 However, that record - if indeed correct - could well refer 
merely to the position at the end of the Confessor’s reign when, on present evidence, no more than 
three moneyers appear to have been concurrently active. It still remains curious that /Elfwine is 
the only moneyer so far known from Huntingdon in the Trefoil Quadrilateral type (BMC iii). 

5. Henry I. PAX type (BMC iii). Siwate. 

Obv. +HENRI REX 11 

Rev. +SIPIITOE ON [HVN] 

180° 1.42 g 

This coin is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, following their acquisition of part of the Conte 
collection in 2001, with substantial contributions from the Heritage Lottery Fund and the 
National Art Galleries Fund. 11 It was unbeknown to me when compiling the catalogue for 'The 
Mint of Huntingdon’. The rarity of coins from Henry' I’s reign make each addition an intriguing 
prospect. This coin suggests that Siwate, w'ho is known for the penultimate type of William II, 
may have been active through to the third type of Henry I. If Blackburn is correct, following a line 
of writers from Andrew in 1901 , that the opening sequence of types is truly BMC i, ii, and iii, then 
the new coin points to at least Siwate and Godric being active together in BMC ii at Huntingdon. 14 
The doubtful status of the third moneyer in the type (Sefwine) remains. 15 If, however, Conte and 
Archibald are correct that BMC iii preceded BMC ii , the argument for two concurrent moneyers 
cannot be confidently claimed. On the BMC sequence of issues, three consecutive types are not 
represented by the name Siwate, as Table 2 shows, but the name is uncommon and likely to repre- 
sent the same person. 16 More coins, of course, are needed to flesh out the current skeletal picture. 


TABLE 2. Huntingdon moneyers early in the reign ofllenry I 17 


Moneyer 

William 11 

Henry 1 


tv v 

i ii iii 

Siwate 

2 — 

I 

Godric 


I? 1 

(Sefwine) 


1? 

Elfwine 


1 

Complement of moneyers 


2+ 


" J Eaglen The Mint of Huntingdon’, p. 77 
11 Ibid. p. 79. 

17 Domesday Book. fol. 203b. 

*•' Three parcels of Anglo-Saxon coins from the Conte collection were also olTercd by the Classical Numismatic Group at their 
auctions on 19 September 2001. 1729-1909. 22 May 2002, 2159-2293, and 14-15 January 2003, 1319-1479. 

,J Mark Blackburn. 'Coinage and Currency under Henry I: A Review'. Annio-Nonmm Studies XIII (Woodbridgc. 1990). 
pp. 49-81 at p. 58. 

15 Eaglen. 'The Mini of Huntingdon’, p. 141. (3 15 (1 ), Aa), 

16 William J. Conte and Marion M. Archibald. 'Five Round Halfpennies of Henry I: A Further Case for Reappraisal of ihe 
Chronology of Types. NCirc, September 1990. 232-6. at p. 234, 

17 For earlier status see Eaglen. ‘The Mint of Huntingdon', at p. 88. Table 28. 
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Amendments to the Catalogue 18 

The following amendments should be noted to the Catalogue of ‘The Mint of Huntingdon’, in 
addition to those mentioned in Appendix I and H: 

160(1 M2): Rev. reads +E£>/N0-D/0Nh/VNT noi IT NT. 

167 (4): Rev. reads +GOD/L I O F/ONH/V NT 1 , not A/NT. Owing to this otherwise unrecorded reverse, the coin should be 
re-designated as 167 A (1), dies Bd. The coin is accordingly illustrated in Plate 3. 

222 (13): Classical Numismatic Group auction, 14-15 January 2003, 1394, gives the weight of this coin as 1.11 g, 

(249): Following the appearance of the Arm and Sceptre type of Harthacnut in the name of Wulfstan, as discussed 
above, Copenhagen 1291 can be reasonably attributed to Huntingdon and the brackets around 249 removed. 

263 (2): The cut half peuny is ex Wheeler 105b (not 1056 as recorded under ‘Other References’). The Wheeler coin 
bizarrely consisted of two cut half pennies of Huntingdon and another mint joined together. They were separated after 
acquisition by Baldwin. 


Die Links between Mints 

The known obverse die links between Huntingdon and other mints in the Long Cross issue of 
/Ethelred II were set out in Table 4 of ‘The Mint of Huntingdon’. 19 Since then Bill Lean has 
alighted upon two further relevant coins. 

1. Obverse D , used by >Elfric at Huntingdon (66(1), Dg) 20 was used not only by Eadwine of Southwark, but also by 
/Ethelweard of London, as shown by a coin in Reykjavik, Gaulverjaber hoard (1930), 93, -°, 1.52 g. 

2. A coin of Godric of London, again from Reykjavik, Gaulverjaber hoard (1930). 250, 1.61 g, is from the same 

dies as the Compton cut half penny (see comment under 72(1) of Catalogue) 21 and proves that the moneyer is 
Godric, not Eadric, and that the mint is London and not Lympne. 22 The obverse of this coin was also used by 
Eadwine at Huntingdon. (72(1), Ba). 

These two coins are illustrated in Plate 3 and lend further support for the proposition that a 
number of moneyers from different mints may have been operating from London in the Long 
Cross type, sharing pools of obverse dies. 23 

The Absence of Coins of Henry I Type BMC xv and Closure of the Mint 

On the evidence of surviving coins, Huntingdon is one of over thirty centres striking official 
issues under Stephen but not involved in the new Tealby issue of Henry II. 24 This could have 
resulted simply from the king’s resolve to reduce the number of mints. In setting about doing so, 
however, it can be imagined that a number of centres would have tried to resist closure. 

In his Coronation Charter Henry II had reinstated ‘all concessions, gifts, liberties and free 
customs’ granted by his grandfather, Henry I. 25 In the context of coinage this would have entitled 
centres which were operative in Henry I's last type {BMC xv) to claim the right to continue or 
return to minting. As a corollary, centres not so operative would not have been able to advance 
such claims, even if they had struck official coins in the intervening reign of Stephen. From 


18 Eaglen, ‘The Mini of Huntingdon’, pp. 91-145. 

15 Ibid. p. 55. 

20 Ibid. p. 102. 

21 Ibid. p. 103. 

22 D.M. Metcalf. 'A Cut Halfpenny of /Ethelred II Found at Compton’. NCirc, September 1979, p. 3S0. 

23 Eaglen. ‘The Mint of Huntingdon', p. 55. 

24 Statistics taken from Mark Blackburn, ‘Coinage and Currency’. The Anarchy of King Stephen r Reign, edited by Edmund King 
(Oxford. 1994), pp. 145-205, Tabic 5.1. 

English Historical Documents, c.500-1042. edited by D. Whitelock (London, 1955). No. 23. pp. 439-40. 
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known coins, no less than twenty-seven mints, including Huntingdon, fall into the latter category, 
affording Henry II a ready-made excuse to eliminate a goodly number of Stephen’s mints . 26 Thus 
Huntingdon may not have been involved in the Tealby coinage simply because it had not been 
active at the end of Henry I’s reign. 

It is generally accepted that Stephen’s last type (BMC vii) was introduced at the end of his 
reign and continued to be struck in the early years of Henry II. 2 ' It is thus likely that Huntingdon 
would have had access to dies of BMC vii until the king turned his attention to reforming the 
coinage. 


3< ’ R.J. Eaglcn. ’Choice of Mints for the Tealby Issue’. NCirc. February 2003. 5-6. After publication of the article Alan Dawson 
drew the author's attention to an unpublished Tealby penny in his collection of the moneyer Arfin reading |B?]EDIE, suggesting that 
Bedford should be deleted from the tally of twenty-seven mints. 

:7 Blackburn, 'Coinage and Currency’, p. 194. 



APPENDIX I: Additional Huntingdon coins from known die combinations 


to 

o 


Reign/ 


Catalogue 

Die 


Die 

Weight 

Type 

Moneyer 

Number 

Combination 

Source 

Axis 

(g) 

/Ethel red II 

First Hand 

Elfric 

14 

Ab (3) 

Gray bum collection 

270° 

l-6[ J 

” 

” 


Ab (4) 

Classical Numismatic Group auction (Triton VI), 

14-15 January 2003, 1322 (illustrated). 

Ex Conte collection. Minor earthen encrustation 

__o 

[1.67] 

Crux (light) 


31 

Gm (3) 

Gray bum collection 

90 s 

1.28 

Long Cross 


40 

Aa (7) 

KMK 102 449- Lilia Klintegarde Vastinde. Gotland hoard (1989) 

90° 

1.70 

Last Small Cross 

.-Elf noth 

111 

Aa (10) 

B. Ahlstrom Mynthandel AB, 15-16 April 2000, 76 

O 

1.39 

" 

Ethelweard 

118 

Aa (3) 

RJE(H123) ‘Cnut’ hoard (c.1993). Ex Conte collection, Classical 
Numismatic Group auction, 19 September 2001, 1766 (illustrated) 

270° 

1.28 

Cnut 

Quatrefoil 

El fn o tli 

137 

Dg (3) 

Classical Numismatic Group auction, 22 May 2002, 2194 
(illustrated). ‘Cnut’ hoard (c. 1993). Ex Conte collection 

_o 

1.09 


Eadnoth 

143 

Ab (3) 

Classical Numismatic Group auction, 22 May 2002, 2195 
(illustrated). ‘Cnut’ hoard (c, 1993). Ex Conte collection 

This coin shows that the first quarter contains an annulet 
(not a pellet within annulet) 

o 

1.05 


• ’ 

146 

Dg (2) 

Classical Numismatic Group auction 22 May 2002, 2196 
(illustrated), where moneyer is catalogued as Eathorn. ‘Cnut’ hoard 
(c. 1993). Ex Conte collection 

o 

1.03 


„ 

162 

Oz (2) 

Fitzwilliam Museum. ‘Cnut’ hoard (e.I993). Ex J. Talbot gift (2001) 

270° 

0.78 

,, 

Fserthen 

164 

Be (6) 

BM (1999). Found at Huntingdon 

90° 

0.97 

,, 

,, 

,, 

Be (7) 

Stockholm. Stumle hoard (1989) 

0° 

1.03 

” 

Godleof 

166 

A,h (3) 

Uppsala (Holm 608) 

This coin shows last letter of Rev, inscription to be ‘T.’ 

0° 

0.88 


1 + 

167 

Be (5) 

Classical Numismatic Group auction (Triton VI), 

14—15 January 2003, 1356 (illustrated). 

‘Cnut’ hoard (c. 1993). Ex Conte collection 

_0 

0.94 


Stanmser 

177 

Aa (5) 

NCirc , October 2001, HS 0875 (illustrated). ‘Cnut’ hoard (c. 1993) 

o 

1.11 



182 

Cg (2) 

Classical Numismatic Group auction (Triton VI), 

14-15 January 2003, 1357 (illustrated). 

‘Cnut’ hoard (c.1993). Ex Conte collection 


1.07 

Pointed Helmet 

Eadnoth 

192 

Bb (11) 

Graybum collection. ‘Cnut’ hoard (c.1993). Ex Griffin (2000) 

90° 

1,08 




Bb (12) 

Spink auction 27 March 2002, 307 (illustrated). ‘Cnut’ hoard (c.1993) 

o 

1.06 


Godleof 

203 

Ej(3) 

RJE (HI 20) ‘Cnut’ hoard (c.1993). Ex Griffin (2000) 

180° 

1.07 
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” 

208 

Iq (2) 

Short Cross 

Ada 

222 

Aa (15) 

.. 

Wulfstan 

227 

Ab (3) 

Edward the 
Confessor 

Small Flan 

/Elfwine 

265 

Aa (8) 

Sovereign-Eagles 

Godric 

276 

Aa (2) 


Godwine 

277 

Aa (2) 



( Continued ) 


Classical Numismatic Group auction (Triton VI), 

14-15 January 2003, 1370 (illustrated). 

‘Cnut’ hoard (c l 993)? Ex Conte collection 

This coin shows last letter of Rev. legend is not D but V 0.93 

Dolphin. Double Sovereign List 2001, 101. ‘Cnut‘ hoard (c.1993) -° [ ] 

Grayburn collection. Obv. Struck from rusty die 0.9[ ] 


BNJ 68 (1998) Coin Register 140 (p. 174). Cut half penny. 

West Rudham, Norfolk metal detector find (1998) 270° [0.65] 

Classical Numismatic Group auction 25 September 2002, 255 1 

(not illustrated) 1.31 

In catalogue Obv. incorrectly transcribed as +EDPARD X ANGLOV, 
instead of EADPARD REX AUGLO. 

Rev. of this coin shows that the first N (like all the others in the 
legend) is inverted 

Grayburn collection 270° 1 4[ ] 

Obv. of this com shows that the legend should read as EX (not RE) 

and the N is inverted (like all three on Rev.). This consistent 

idiosyncracy suggests that the Sovereign-Eagles dies for 

Godric (276) and Godwine (277) were cut by the same hand. 
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APPENDIX II: New dies / combinations 


Catalogue 

Die 



Weight 

Number 

Combination 


Description 

(g) 




7ETHELRED II (978-1016) 

Crux type ( BMC iiia; Hild. C) 





A Eifric 


30 A 

Xx 

0. 

+E-BE[ IGLOIX 



(new dies) 

R. 

+/ELF[ ]NT 




0) 

Stockholm Salle hoard ( 1987). Fragment. 0° 

[0.771 

34A 

Ku 

0, 

]R/ED REX A[N 



Light issue 

R. 

+/EL[ ]IVNT 



(new dies) 

(1) 

Lund, Igelosa hoard (1924). Fragment, 180° 

[0.52] 




CNUT (1016-1035) 

Quatrefoil type (BMC viii, x; Hild. E) 





Godleof 


165 A 

Alx 

0. 

+CNVT REX ANGLO 



(new R. die) 

R. 

7%. London Cl. 

+GOD/L1 OF/ON H/VNT 




(1) 

Grayburn collection. *Cnut’ hoard (c,I993), 

Slight corrosion on R. 0° 

11.0 ( )] 

170A 

Db 

0. 

+CNVT REX ANGL O: 



(new die 


87c. London CL Sceptre 



combination) 

R. 

behind bust 

+GOD/LI OF/ON H:(VNT 

Gouged in fourth quarter. 




0) 

Classical Numismatic Group, 19 September 2001, 1789 
(illustrated and enlarged). ‘Cnut' hoard fc. 1 993). 

Ex Conte collection. -° 

This coin, which is not illustrated in Plate 3, shows that the 

0.93 




last letter of the R. (die b) is a ‘T\ 





Harthacnut 


172A 

Aa 

0. 

+CNVT REX ANGLORVI 



(new monetype) 

R. 

6.30%. Stamford Al. 

+HD/NVT/MOH/VNT 

Gouged in second quarter. 




0) 

RJE (H125). ‘Crut’ hoard (c. 1993). Classical Numismatic Group 
auction (Triton VI), 14-15 January 2003, 1358 (illustrated). 

Ex Conte collection. 180 s 

0.94 




Thurcetel 


186A 

Da 

0. 

+CNVT REX ANGLO 1 



(new 0. die) 

R. 

7.30%. London CL Pellet behind bust. 

+-E> VR/CETL VON H/V NT 





Pellet beneath first N. For same R. die, gouged in the third quarter, 
erasing the pellet beneath the N, see 1 83 (Aa) 




0) 

Grayburn collection. ‘Cnut’ hoard (c. 1993). Ex Conte collection, 
Classical Numismatic Group auction, 19 September 2001, 1790 
(illustrated). 180' 

0.98 




Short Cross transitional / 

Pointed Helmet mule ( BMC -; Hild. - / BMC xiv; Hild. G) 





Leofric 


221 A 

Aa 

O. 

+CNVT R/ECX AN 



(new monetype) 

R. 

Radiate bust within partial circle. 

+L10FR1C ON HVN: 





Pellet in first quarter 



(Continued) 
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245 A 


255A 


316A 


3 1 7 A 


(1) RJECH124). ‘Cnut’ hoard (c. 1993). Ex Dolphin, Conte collection. 
Classical Numismatic Group auction, 19 September 2001, 1816 
(illustrated and enlarged). 270° 


Aa 0. 

(new monetype) R. 

( 1 ) 


Aa O. 

(new monetype) R. 

( 1 ) 


Aa O. 

(new monetype) R. 

( 1 ) 


Be O. 

(new dies) R. 

(I) 


HARTHACNUT (joint king 1035-37, sole king 1040-42) 
Arm and Sceptre type ( BMC ii; Hild. B) 

Wulfsian 

+HAR/CNVT 
+PVLSTAN ON HVN 

RJE (HI22). Ex Baldwin (2001). Cracked and scratched. 0° 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR (1042-66) 

Radiate - Small Cross type ( BMC i; Hild. A) 

/Elfn-irie 

+ED PER/D REX 

+/ELTP1NE ON NVTE 

Pellet on inner circle at 12.30%. 

RJE (H 121). Ex Finn Memorial list 19. 14 May 2001. 70 
(illustrated). 270° 

HENRY I (1100-1135) 

PAX type ( BMC iii) 

Siwate 

+HENRI REX II 
+SIPIITOE ON [HUN] 

Fitzwilliam Museum. Ex Conte (2001). 1 80° 

Full Face-Cross Fleury type (BMC x) 

/Elfwine (leifwine) 

+HENRICVS RE[ 1 
+ ALPINE : ON : HVN 

Fitzwilliam Museum. Mansfield Woodhouse hoard (1991). 
Ex Conte (2001). 180° 


0.73 


1.08 


1.17 


1.42 


0.92 



ENGLISH COIN HOARDS, 1158-1544 


MARTIN ALLEN 


Introduction 

Coin hoards are generally a fundamental source of evidence for monetary history, and English 
hoards deposited between the final abandonment of periodic recoinages in 1158 and the 
debasement of 1544 are no exception to this rule. The need for a comprehensive review of 
these hoards has become more imperative with each passing year, as new finds continue 
unabated and hoard publications proliferate. J.D.A. Thompson’s Inventory of British Coin 
Hoards A.D. 600-1500 is increasingly out of date, as it was published nearly half a century 
ago, and I.D. Brown and Michael Dolley’s Bibliography of Coin Hoards of Great Britain and 
Ireland 1500-1967 is over thirty years old. 1 Mark Blackburn and Hugh Pagan have published 
a revised list of hoards from the British Isles to 1100, based upon a list originally produced by 
Dolley, and there have been various listings of later hoards, but no complete corpus of 
medieval hoards has been attempted since the publication of Thompson's Inventory. 2 The new 
list of English hoards of 1158-1544 in this article includes the location and date of each find, 
suggested dates of deposition, summaries of hoard contents, and references to hoard publica- 
tions. The names given to find-spots follow as closely as possible those used in hoard publica- 
tions, with some amendments to achieve clarity. Alternative names or more precise locations 
appear in parentheses, followed by the county or local authority area, and the grid reference 
(four figures only if no more specific grid reference has been published). In the interests of 
consistency the dates of finding are expressed in years only, although more specific dates are 
available for some of the finds in the original publications cited. The suggested dates of depo- 
sition are based upon independent assessments of the contents of finds, aiming to be as consis- 
tent as possible in dating similar hoards, and they may diverge from previously published 
dates. The summaries of hoard contents consist of the numbers of coins, with subtotals for dif- 
ferent metals and denominations, and brief descriptions of objects of gold or silver when pres- 
ent. 3 The specified value of a find is the nominal value of its coins when they were deposited. 
The entries end with references to publications of the finds and previous hoard listings, and the 
Bibliography includes all publications cited more than once. The hoards have been arranged in 
chronological order as far as possible, although many inadequately recorded finds can only be 
dated within very wide limits. The list is followed by an index of find-spots. 


Acknowledgements: This article could not have been written without the considerable assistance of Dr Barrie Cook, who has been a 
constant source of advice and has very generously allowed me to use large amounts of his unpublished hoard data. I have also received 
indispensable information about hoards from Mr Craig Barclay, Mr John Barker, Mr Nicholas Herepath, Mr William Lean, the late 
Prof. Jeffrey Mass, Dr Nicholas Mayhew, Mr John Newman, Ms Anna Tyacke and Mr Christopher Wren. Mr Adrian Popescu has read 
a draft of the article, helping me to significantly improve it. 

1 Thompson 1956; Wilson 1958; Thompson 1959; Brown and Dolley 1971; Brown 1973: Manville 1993a; Manville 1995 (see the 
Bibliography). 

1 M. Blackburn and H, Pagan, ‘A revised check-list of coin hoards from the British Isles, c.500-1 100", in Anglo-Saxon Monetary 
History: Essays in Memory of Michael Dolley . edited by M.A.S. Blackburn (Leicester, 1986), pp. 291-313: R.H.M. Dolley, 
Provisional listing of Viking-Age hoards from Greal Britain and Ireland (c. 795-1 105)'. in idem. The Hiherno-Norse Coins in the 
British Museum . SCBi 8 (London, 1966). pp. 47-54; M. Blackburn, ‘Coinage and currency under Henry T, Anglo-Norman Studies 13 
( 1 990), 49-81. at pp. 7 8-8 1 ; B lackbu m l994.pp.201-5;seethcBibliography forpublishedlistsofhoardsafter 1158. 

! Totals of 'pence’ often include coins that might be more correctly termed ‘sterlings'. 
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TABLE 1 . Summary of hoards and parcels 


25 


Category No. of finds 

1158-80 19 

11 58-80 or 1180-1247 3 

1180-1247 50 

1180-1247? I 

1180-1247 or 1247-79 1 

1247-79 17 

1279-1351 69 

1279-1351? 4 

1351-1412 49 

1351-1412? I 

1351-1412 or 1412-64/5 3 

1351-1412 or 1412-64/5? 2 

1412-64/5 32 

1412-64/5 or 1464/5-1544 3 

1464/5-1544 63 

1464/5-1544 or 1544-51 2 

Beach finds: shipwreck? 1 

Hoard or single-finds 4 

Hoard or parcel of a listed hoard 10 

Coin clippings 1 

Total 335 


Table 1 shows that most but not all of the finds in the main body of the corpus can be allocated 
to one of seven circulation periods, punctuated by the recoinages and alterations of the coinage of 
1158, 1180, 1247, 1279, 1351, 1412, 1464/5 and 1544. The corpus ends with several categories of 
finds that cannot be listed as hoards without reservation. The Praa Sands beach finds are probably 
from a shipwreck, and thus not deposited as a hoard on English soil. Other beach finds, exposed 
by coastal erosion, have only been listed as hoards if their composition does not seem to be char- 
acteristic of single-finds. 4 The Short Cross and Long Cross coins from Sporle with Palgrave 
(‘Mid-Norfolk’) might be inteqjrcted as single-finds from a thirteenth-century commercial site, 
although the possibility that they represent a late Short Cross hoard and a Long Cross hoard can- 
not be ruled out. 5 Five Scottish halfpence from an accumulation of nearly one hundred coins 
deposited as offerings at York Minster (Archbishop Scrape's Tomb) may not be a single deposit, 
and it is questionable whether two coins from Castor found when a church collecting box was dis- 
mantled should be regarded as a hoard or two separate deposits. Four coins found in the mortar of 
a wall below the sedilia (priests’ seats) in Aston Church may have been lost by clerics on various 
occasions, and embedded in the mortar during a building repair/’ The list ends with ten finds that 
might be parcels of hoards recorded elsewhere in the corpus, and the Stamford (St Leonard’s 
Priory) hoard of coin clippings. The analysis of hoard data in this article will be confined to the 
undoubted hoards definitely assigned to one circulation period. 


J Two groups of coastal finds, from Scasaltcr and South Shields, have been listed as hoards Metcalf 1960-1. pp 96-7. 100. 
1 1 1-14. II6-J7, hypothesises another hoard in the South Shields finds, and six hoards amongst the Anglo-Saxon and later medieval 
finds from Meols. R. Seaman. A further find of coins from Dumvich . BNJ 41 (1972). 27 -33. publishes a collection of beach finds 
from Henry 1 to Edward 1 as a hoard, 

5 Archibald and Cook 2001. pp. 53-5. 

'■ Archibald 1963. 
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Table 2 aggregates data from hoards of 1158-1351, summarising the numbers of coins recorded 
in finds of each circulation period. The Tutbury hoard has been excluded, as its estimated num- 
ber of pence or sterlings (c.50, 000-200, 000?) would severely distort the data for 1279-1351. 
Many of the hoards included in the aggregates have been incompletely recorded, and others 
with no numbers of coins known are completely missing from the data, but the general trend is 
clear. Table 2 and the summary of identified coins in Table 3 emphatically demonstrate the 
dominance of sterlings in hoards from 1158 to 1 351 . This is in marked contrast to published sin- 
gle-find data, where the proportions of sterlings are usually much lower. 7 Sterlings clearly had 
a greater role in the hoarding of money than in the everyday use manifested in the single-finds. 
In the hoard data cut halfpence significantly outnumber farthings until 1279, but the numerical 
advantage of halfpence seems to have been reduced by the introduction of round fractional 
coins in 1279—80, possibly indicating a shortage of the new round halfpence. The 1279-1351 
statistics include only two examples of the groat introduced in 1279, from the Dover hoard, and 
two representatives of the first gold coinage of 1344 (double leopards) from Newcastle upon 
Tyne (River Tyne). 


TABLE 2. Hoard aggregates, 1158-1351 

1158-80 1180-1247 1247-79 1279-1351 


Gold 

0 

c.12 

0 

2 

Groats 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Sterlings 

c. 8,428-8,740 

£.27.378-28.380+ 

c. 15,918-15,943 

c.35,48 1-35,888+ 

id. 

U7 

146 

173-183 

74 

id. 

24 

5 

20 

56 

Other silver 8 

18 

34 

0 

59 

Uncertain silver 

245 

157+ 

0 

c.102 

Total 

c. 8,832-9, 144 

c. 27,792-28,794+ 

c.16,111-16,146 

c.35.776-36.)83+ 



TABLE 3. 

Coins attributed to a denomination. 

1158-1351 



1158-80 

1180-1247 

1247-79 

1279-1351 

Sterlings 

c. 98.2% 

£.99.1% 

£.98.9% 

£.99.5% 

id. 

£.1.3% 

0.5% 

1.1% 

0.2% 

id. 

0.3% 

0.02% 

0.01% 

0.2% 

Other coins 

0.2% 

0.4% 

0% 

0.1% 


The statistics in Table 4 show that about two thirds of the hoards in 1158-80, 1180-1247 and 
1279-1351 consist of sterlings only. Less than half of the Long Cross hoards of 1247-79 are 
restricted to sterlings, but the relatively small number of finds in this period (seventeen) prevents 
undue reliance upon this apparent exception to the rule. Hoards containing fractional coins usually 
include halfpence, with two exceptions in 1279-1351, and fractional coins never appear without 
sterlings. On this evidence it seems that halfpence and farthings were only hoarded as supple- 
ments to stocks of sterlings. 


7 M. Allen and S.P. Doolan. ‘Finds from Dunwich', in this volume, 00-00, at p. 00 summarises the denominations of finds of 
1180-1247 and 1247-79 from Dunwich, London (Vintry). South Ferriby and Llanfaes, with percentages of sterlings from the English 
sites between 0 and 26 percent. 

* 1 8 deniers in 1 158—80; 3 deniers and 31 pfennigs in 1 180-1247; 45 gros. 1 3 inailles tierces and I grosso in 1279-135 1 . 
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TABLE 4. Denominational structure of hoards, 1158-1351 


1158-80 1180-1247 1247-79 


Gold 0 

Groats + other silver - 

Sterlings 9 1 2 

Sterlings + hd. 3 

Sterlings + \d. 0 

Sterlings + hd + kd. 2 

Sterlings + y. + \d. + deniers l 

Sterlings + denier,'! 0 

Sterlings + gras tournois 0 

Doubles loumois 0 

Counterfeits 0 

Uncertain silver 1 

Total 19 


1 

31 

13 

0 

2 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 
50 


0 

7 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 


1279-1351 

1 

1 

49 

7 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

I 

3 

69 


27 


The statistics for 1351-1544 in Tables 5-8 are radically different from those of 1158-1351, 
although the general preference for the largest denomination available to the hoarder, evident 
since 1158, continues. The English gold coinage makes its presence felt in large numbers for 
the first time. The gold noble is dominant over its half and quarter in 1351-1412 and 
1412-64/5, and half nobles outnumber quarter nobles by about 2 to 1 in both periods. There is 
a relatively large number of foreign gold coins of other denominations in 1412-64/5, most of 
which (219 out of 229) are from the Fishpool hoard of c. 1464. After the reform of the gold 
coinage in 1465 angels predominate over ryals, and the fractions of the ryal are conspicuous 
by their absence, in contrast to the fractions of the noble before 1465. Half angels occur in sev- 
eral hoards, and crowns and halfcrowns of the double rose have a minor role after their intro- 
duction in 1526. 10 The apparent continued dominance of pence or sterlings amongst the silver 
coins in 1351-1412 is largely due to the hoards of the 1350s from Rickerby (Stanwix Parish) 
(1,740 sterlings recorded) and Cambridge (Chesterton Lane) (c. 1,800). The representation of 
groats in the silver statistics of 1412-64/5 (60.3%) and 1464/5-1544 (c.66.0%) shows the 
extent of the dominance eventually achieved by the groat, which however was less emphatic 
than the dominance of the noble amongst the gold of 1351-1464/5. Pence or sterlings exceed 
halfgroats in each of the three periods of 1351-1544. The novel characteristic of the silver sta- 
tistics of 1464/5-1544 is the relatively high percentage of foreign silver (2.8%), largely attrib- 
utable to the hoarding of Burgundian double patards. 11 


9 In this Tabic sterlings include pfennigs. 

111 Half angels have been recorded in the Holbrook. Park Street (or 'St Albans') and Omtesby hoards, and in a parcel from 
Unknown Site (8) The hoards front Bedale (c. 1530) and Maidstone (t. 1540) both had two crowns and one halfcrown, and the 
Peckleton hoard (<■. 1 540) included a crown. 

1 1 See below, p. 00. 
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TABLES. Hoard aggregates, 1351-1544 


Nobles 

1351-1412 

798-799+ 

1412-64/5 

c. 1,518 

1464/5-1544 

0 

Half nobles 

96 

140 

0 

Quarter nobles 

56 

72 

0 

Ryals 

- 

- 

80 

Angels 

- 

- 

216 

Half angels 


- 

19 

Crowns 

- 

- 

5 

Halfcrowns 

- 

- 

2 

Other gold 

1 

229 

12 

Uncertain gold 

c. 337-437 

c.50+ 

25 

Groats 

c.956 

6,387 

0.5,167-5.178+ 

Halfgroats 

c.371 

1.734 

913 

Pence or sterlings 

c. 5,522 

2,390 

1,342 

Halfpence 

515 

69 

189 

Farthings 

52 

0 

0 

Other silver, billon and copper 3 

6 

799+ 

Uncertain silver 

c.2,737+ 

0.7,344-7,394+ 

o.l,790-l,990 

Total 

c.U, 443-11, 544+ 

c. 19,939-19,989+ 

c. 10.559- 10.770+ 


TABLE 6. 

Gold coins attributed to a denomination, 1351 

-1544 


1351-1412 

1412-64/5 

1464/5-1544 

Nobles 

83.9% 

77.5% 

... 

Half nobles 

10.1% 

7.1% 

- 

Quarter nobles 

5.9% 

3.7% 

- 

Ryals 

- 

- 

24.0% 

Angels 

- 

- 

64.7% 

Half angels 

- 

- 

5.7% 

Crowns 

- 


1.5% 

Half crow ns 


- 

0.6% 

Other gold 

0.1% 

11.7% 

3.6% 



TABLE 7. Silver coins attributed to a denomination, 1351- 

1544 


1351-1412 

1412-64/5 

1464/5-1544 

Groats 

12.9% 

60.3% 

e.66. 0% 

Halfgroats 

5.0% 

16.4% 

c.11.7% 

Pence 

74.5% 

22.6% 

17.1% 

Halfpence 

6.9% 

0.7% 

2.4% 

Farthings 

0.7% 

0% 

0% 

Other silver 

0% 

0.06% 

2.8% 


The summary of the structure of the hoards of 1 35 1 — L 544 in Table 8 shows that the most com- 
mon type of gold hoard until 1464/5 is the noble-only find, and about two thirds of the gold 
hoards of 1464/5-1544 exclusively consisted of either ryals or angels. When gold was hoarded 
with silver, the silver usually had a range of denominations and not just the groat. Groat-only 
hoards were never in a majority amongst the silver hoards, in contrast with the predominance of 
noble-only hoards. 
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TABLE 8. Den omi national structure of hoards, 1351-1544 


29 



1351-1412 

1412-64/5 

1464/5-1544 

Nobles 

9 

7 

0 

Nobles + other gold 

6 

2 

0 

Noble fractions 

0 

1 

0 

Ryals 

- 

- 

4 

Ryals + angels/half angels 

- 

- 

4 

Angels 

- 

- 

5 

Uncertain gold 

0 

0 

1 

Gold + groats 

0 

0 

1 

Gold + groats + other silver 

4 

4 

6 

Gold + pence 

1 

0 

0 

Gold + uncertain silver 

0 

0 

1 

Uncertain gold + uncertain silver 

1 

0 

0 

Uncertain gold(?) + uncertain silver 

0 

0 

1 

Groats 

3 

3 

10 

Groats + other silver or billon 

17 

12 

19 

Silver: not groats 

4 

1 

2 

Uncertain silver 

3 

1 

4 

Foreign silver 

0 

1 

0 

Foreign bill on 

1 

0 

0 

Foreign: metal uncertain 

0 

0 

1 

Silver + copper 

0 

0 

2 

Counterfeits 

0 

0 

2 

Total 

49 

32 

63 


Foreign coins 

In the 1960s Peter Spufford published pioneering studies of the circulation of foreign coins in 
medieval England, and more recently Barrie Cook and the late John Kent have taken this subject 
further. 12 The evidence consists of hoards, single-finds and documentary sources. Spufford, Cook 
and Kent have between them examined the hoard evidence in some detail, but a review of the for- 
eign coins in the hoards in the corpus may perhaps be justified. 

Hoards of 1158-80 usually consist of English and, sometimes. Scottish coins, but the Worcester 
(Lark Hill) hoard also included continental deniers . 13 Foreign gold coins are known to have had a 
limited use in late twelfth-century and thirteenth-century England, and in 1195/6 two citizens of 
London accounted for a hoard of about seventy-two gold bezants that had been buried by a gold- 
cup maker. 14 Foreign silver coins were temporarily eliminated from circulation by the Short Cross 
recoinage of 1180-2, but Scottish and Irish coins regularly appear in English hoards from c. 1210, 
and German imitations of English Short Cross sterlings make their first recorded appearance in an 
English hoard c. 1215 (Loxbeare). 15 Three hoards from the 1230s and 1240s - Eccles, Colchester 
and Leconfield (or ‘Beverley area’) - included a few German pfennigs, which were evidently 


Spufford 1963: Spufford 1964; Cook 1999a; Cook 1999b: Cook 2001; Kent 2000. 

'- 1 Thompson 1956, p. xxxi: Cook 1999b. pp. 238-41. Deniers may have had a limited circulation as substitutes for sterlings, 
which they resembled in size, or as halfpence and farthings, using their official valuations. The English sterling was equivalent to two 
deniers of Maine, four deniers of Anjou and four deniers tournois in the Angevin possessions in France: J. Yvon. ‘Esterlins b la Croix 
Courte dans les tresors Frangais dc la fin du Xtl c et de la premiere moilic du Xlll c siictc'. BNJ 39 ( 1970). 24-60. at pp. 30-1 . 59-60: 
M. Bompaire, 'Monnaic cirangere el monnaie locale en France, Xllle-XIVe siecle'. in Ureal Coins. Foreign Coins: Italy and Europe 
Ilth-I5th Centuries. The Second Cambridge Numismatic Symposium . edited by L. Travaim. Socicta Numismatic.) Italiana Coltana di 
Numismaiica c Scicnze Affini 2 (Milan, 1999). pp. 135-99. at p. 145: Allen 2001a. p. 114. 

14 Cook 1999a. p. 260: hoard no. 32. below. 

15 Cook 1999b. pp. 242-3. 245-6: Allen 2001a. p. 1 13. 
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accepted as equivalents of English sterlings, and the Eccles hoard also had three continental 
deniers. 16 The Harwich hoard, which seems to belong to the period of the Short Cross coinage 
(1180-1247), entirely consisted of French deniers, possibly imported by the French invasion force 
that landed at Harwich in 1215. 17 The Short Cross coins of Rhuddlan, which should probably be 
regarded as a Welsh coinage of the princes of Gwynedd, made a minor contribution to the English 
currency from no later than the 1190s to the Long Cross recoinage of 1247-50. 18 Hoards from the 
period of the Long Cross coinage (1247-79) regularly include Scottish and Irish coins, and conti- 
nental sterlings imitating the types of English and Irish Long Cross coins appear in this period in 
smaller quantities. 19 

The impact of foreign sterlings in 1279-1351 can be observed in the composition of a relatively 
large number of substantial hoards. Table 9 summarises adequately recorded hoards of this period 
with at least 100 sterlings. 20 The percentages of Irish sterlings are extremely variable, between 
about 1 and 5 per cent, but there is an unmistakable downward trend in the first half of the four- 
teenth century, as the absence of any new Irish coinage since c. 1300 becomes increasingly evi- 
dent. Scottish coins constitute about 8-9 per cent of the sterlings in five of the seven hoards of 
c. 1290-c. 1314, but the cessation of Scottish coinage after the reign of John Baliol (1292-96) also 
caused a decline, with a partial revival in the 1320s attributable to the coinage of Robert I 
(1306-29), begun in c.1318. The three hoards in Table 9 including halfpence all have Scottish or 
Irish halfpence alongside their English counterparts. 21 Continental sterlings usually constitute less 
than 2 per cent of the hoard data in the Table, with peaks of 3.2 per cent in the Gorefield hoard and 
4.2 per cent in the Derby hoard. 22 The Derby hoard shows the impact of continental ‘lushe- 
boumes’, which were particularly prevalent in the 1340s. 2 - 1 The Hull find, which may have been 
deposited at about this time, consisted of counterfeits loosely based upon continental sterlings. 
Two hoards of the 1330s or early 1340s (Newport and Wyke) included Edward III sterlings of 
Aquitaine. 24 Unfortunately there are no English hoards from the late 1290s that might show the 
effects of the first major influx of continental sterling imitations (pollards and crockards), which 
culminated in the recoinage of 1300. 25 


IS Thompson 1956. pp. xxxiv, 58; Cook 199%. pp. 244-5. 

17 Thompson 1956, p. xxxiii. 

ls The possible association of the Short Cross coins of Rhuddlan with the princes of Gwynedd is discussed by E. Besly. 'Short 
Cross and other medieval coins from Llanfaes, Anglesey". BNJ 65 (1995). 46-82. at pp. 54—5. The first recorded appearance of these 
coins in an English hoard is in the Aston (New Hall) find, deposited c. 1 193. The Rhuddlan mint contributed only 9 coins to the Eccles 
hoard (0. 1 % of the total) and 1 5 coins to the 1 902 Colchester hoard (also 0. 1 %). 

” Cook 1999b. pp. 243-6. The c. 12.160 sterlings in part 1 of die 1969 Colchester hoard included 489 Scottish coins (4.0%). 292 
Irish (2.4%) and 33 continental sterlings (0.3%). 

20 Table 9 excludes the Dover hoard, which had exceptionally large numbers of foreign coins (see below, p. 00), and the Mayfield 
hoard, which consisted of English sterlings and French gros toumois only. The Table also excludes possibly unrepresentative parcels. 

21 The Broughton hoard had 3 Irish halfpence in a total of 13. and 7 of the 23 halfpence in Ihe Gorefield hoard were Irish. The 10 
halfpence in the Middridge hoard included a Scoltish halfpenny and a coin identified as a continenlal imitation of an Irish halfpenny. 

22 Cook 1999b, pp. 253-4. discusses the appearance of continental sterlings in fourteenth -century English hoards. Thompson 
1956, pp. xl-xli. reviews English and Scottish hoard evidence for the circulation of continental sterlings. 

2 -' Mayhcw 1983. p. 26. 

24 E.R. Duncan Elias. The Anglo-Gallic Coins (Les Mommies Anglo-franf atses) ( Paris and London, 1984), pp, 92-4. The Rickcrby 
(Stanwix Parish) hoard (c. 1352) also had an Edward (IT sterling of Aquitaine. 

2i Cook 1999b, pp. 251-3. discusses the incursion of pollards and crockards in ihe late 1290s. and the lack of hoard evidence for it 
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TABLE 9. Foreign sterlings in English hoards, 1279-1351 


Hoard 

Irish 

Scottish 

Continental 

Total sterlings 

Northampton (c. 1282-90) 

0 

2(1.0%) 

0 

199 

Broughton (c. 1290) 

8 (2.7%) 

33(11.0%) 

5(1.7%) 

301 

Skegby (c. 1 290) 

10 (2.2%) 

34 (7,6 %) 

0 

450 

Icktie Id (c. 1295) 

24 (4.8%) 

42 (8.4%) 

0 

502 

Newminster Abbey (c. 1305) 

18(3.7%) 

38 (7.8%) 

2 (0.4%) 

486 

Mtddridge (c. 1311) 

115 (3.7%) 

279 (9.1%) 

44(1.4%) 

3,062 or 3,070 

Whittonstall (c. 1311) 

13(1.1%) 

42 (3.5%) 

5 (0.4%) 

1,205 

Gorefield (c. 1312-14) 

47 (4.5%) 

84 (8.0%) 

34 (3.2%) 

1,053 

Amble (1320s) 

18(1.8%) 

30 (2.9%) 

16(1.6%) 

1,027 

West Rudham (c. 1 32 1 -44) 

9 (2.3%) 

7(1.8%) 

3 (0.8%) 

393 

Boy ton (c. 1321) 

54 (1.3%) 

94 (2.3%) 

58(1.4%) 

4,155 

Bootham (c. 1 325-30) 

16 (1.8%) 

40 (4.4%) 

12(1.3%) 

908 

Scotton (c. 1 325-30) 

3 (0.9%) 

6(1.9%) 

2 (0.6%) 

319 

Derby (c. 1350) 

5 (0.8%) 

10(1.6%) 

27 (4.2%) 

640 


Table 9 does not include the Dover hoard of c. 1295, which had exceptionally large numbers of 
foreign coins, and may have been the stock of a money changer at the Channel port. The 626 ster- 
lings in this remarkable find included 344 Scottish coins (55.0%) and 224 Irish (35.8%), with only 
56 (8.9%) English. The Dover hoard also contained 36 gros tournois and 13 mailles tierces of 
France, 2 gros of Brabant and Holland, and a g rosso of Brescia. The gros tournois was probably 
exchanged in England at a value of 3 d., so that its third the mciille tierce would have been worth 
1 d. 26 The Mayfield hoard of c. 1307 also included gros tournois, but Marion Archibald has sug- 
gested that these coins may have been recently imported from France, and deposited with English 
sterlings obtained in exchange for other foreign coins.- 17 The debased doubles tournois of Philip 
IV (1285-1314) in the London (near St Antholin's Church) hoard might be representatives of the 
‘black money’ prohibited by an ordinance of 1331. 28 

After 1351 Edward Fs Irish coinage inevitably had a diminishing role in English hoards, but the 
presence of the Scottish coinage was temporarily augmented by the groats and halfgroats minted 
in Scotland from 1357. 29 Table 10, which includes all adequately recorded hoards of 1357-1412 
with at least 50 silver coins, shows that small numbers of Scottish groats or halfgroats were nor- 
mal in hoards of the 1360s and 1370s. Three exceptional finds of the 1370s and 1380s from the 
lands of the bishopric of Durham - Durham (Nevilles Cross), Elvet Moor and South Shields - are 
distinguished by their large numbers of Scottish coins (particularly groats), possibly indicating a 
peculiarity of the local currency in north-eastern England at this time. 30 The complete absence of 
Scottish groats and halfgroats in the other hoards of c. 1380-c. 1400 in the Table shows the results 
of official attempts to regulate and suppress the circulation of Scottish coins in England. After a 
slight devaluation in 1367, Scottish money was declared to be only acceptable as bullion in 
England, but this seems to have been ineffective. The English government fixed the exchange rate 


P Spufford with W Wilkinson and S- Tolley, Handbook of Medieval Exchange (London, 1986), p. 188. records a rate of three 
sterlings to the gros tournois at Ypres in ] 291- 
27 Archibald 1971. pp. 156-8. 

Rudtng 1840. i.. p. 210. Kent 2000, p 363. Cook 1999b. pp. 254-5, discusses the role of French tournois coins of various 
denominations in England, suggesting that the prohibition of 'black money' may be a more general reference to French coins 

2Q The 1.740 sterlings recorded in the Rickerby (Stanwix parish) hoard (c. 1352) included 25 Irish coins ( 1.4%); 128 sterlings in the 
Coventry (Folcshill) hoard 1 365) included only I Irish penny: the Grantham hoard (c. 1375-c. 1380) had 3 (0.8%) in a total of 381 
sterlings: and the Skipton Bridge find ( I400-C.I410) had 2 (0.5%) in a total of 374. There were no Irish coins in the hoards from 
Durham (Beach Crest) (430 sterlings, c 1 360). Durham (Nevilles Cross) (167 sterlings. < 1375-c. 1380), and Baleombc (380 sterlings. 
C.l380s). Seaby and Stewart 1964. pp. 99-106, reviews hoards from the British Isles containing Scottish groats of 1357-90. The 
Fenwick hoard (<■. 1 380s) is known to have included at least one gold noble from David U s coinage of 1 357 

Murray 1978, pp. 75-6. suggests that the Scottish groats in the Elvet Moor hoard had been filtered out of circulation in England, 
for ease of reckoning or to return them to Scotland to obtain a better exchange rate than the official English rate. 
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at 2d. English for a Scottish groat in 1373, 1374 and 1387, and in 1390 and 1398 the rate was 
reduced to 2d., undervaluing the intrinsic worth of Scottish coins. In 1393 there was another 
attempt to ban the circulation of Scottish coins altogether, 31 Scottish coins in hoards in the corpus 
believed to have been deposited between 1373 and 1412 have been listed separately, and valued 
according to their nominal value as well as the official English exchange rates, as it is possible that 
some of these coins may have been received by the hoarders at face value. Scottish sterlings occur 
in small quantities in English hoards after 1412, apparently accepted as pence. The Attenborough 
hoard of c. 1420 included nine pence and seven halfpence of Scotland, and the absence of English 
farthings from this hoard supports Marion Archibald’s suggestion that the Scottish halfpence had 
circulated at face value and not as farthings. 32 The five coins of Robert III (1390-1406) from York 
Minster (Archbishop Scrape’s Tomb) may provide further evidence of the circulation of Scottish 
halfpence in early fifteenth-century England, which is also attested by a Commons petition of 
1402. 33 Scottish groats and halfgroats reappear in small quantities in some hoards of the mid-fif- 
teenth century and later. 34 


TABLE 10. Scottish coins in English hoards, 1357-1412 


Hoard Scottish 4d.+ 2d. 

Total 4d. + 2d. Scottish Id. 

Total Id. 

Durham (Beach Crest) (c. 1360) 

1 

114 

9 

430 

Beulah Hill (c.) 365) 

1 

118 

0 

6 

Coventry (Foleshill) (c. 1365) 

'> 

97 

2 

128 

Durham (Nevilles Cross) (c. 1375-80) 

69 

89 

1 

167 

Grantham (c. 1375-80) 

3 

so 

4 

38 

Canon Pyon ( 1 380s— 1390s) 

0 

53 

1 

33 

Bal combe (c. 1380s) 

0 

327 

10 

380 

Elvet Moor (c. 1380s) 

156 

157 

0 

0 

Hill Deverill (c. 1400) 

0 

5 L 

0 

5 

Skipton Bridge (1400-C.1410) 

0 

83 

9 

374 

There was no major influx of continental 

sterlings 

after 1351, but they were not 

eliminated from 

circulation. Continental coins constituted 

2.9 per 

cent of the 

1,740 sterlings 

recorded in the 


Rickerby (Stanwix Parish) hoard of c. 1352, and up to about 2 per cent in other hoards of 
1351-1412, as in most of the hoards of c. 1305-1351 in Table 9. 35 Two hoards of 1351-1412 pro- 
vide evidence of the import of French and Anglo-Gallic coins. The Great Totham hoard consisted 
of French billon gros a I’etoiles of John the Good (1350-64), and the Abbotsbury hoard included 
an Edward III guyennois d ’or of Aquitaine. 


Ruding 1840. i, pp. 233, 244, 246; R.W, Cochran-Pa trick (ed.). Records of the Coinage of Scotland (2 vols. Edinburgh, 1876), i, 
pp. 7. 10, 14-15; J.M. Gilbert, ‘The usual money of Scotland and exchange rates against foreign coin', in Coinage in Medieval 
Scotland: The Second Oxford Symposium on Coinage and Monetary History, edited by D M. Metcalf, BAR 45 (Oxford, 1977). 
pp, 131-53. ar pp. 138. 140; W.W. Scott. ‘Sterling and usual money of Scotland: 1370—1415’. Scottish Economic and Social History 5 
(1985). 4-22, at p. 12; E. Gemmill and N. Mayhew, Changing Values in Medieval Scotland: A Study of Prices. Money, and Weights 
and Measures (Cambridge. 1995), pp. 116-17, 138. 

Archibald with MacCormick 1969. p. 58. 

Barclay 1993. p. 44; Spufford 1963. p. 133; Ruding 1840, i. p. 250. 

54 The S cotush coinage provided fourteen of the groats and two of the half groats in the largest adequately recorded hoard of the 
mid-fifteenth century, from Reigale (Brakes Road) (c. 1455). The Holwcll hoard (c.1450) included a groat of Robert in; the Reigate 
(Wray Lane) hoard (c.1455) had a halfgroat of Robert II (1371-90); the Stamford hoard (c.1465) included groats of Robert III and 
James II (1437-60): and a groat of James I (1406-37) was found in the Wyre Piddle hoard (c. 1467). The Hartford hoard (c. 1510) 
included two Scottish halfgroats, of James III (1460-88) and James IV (1488-1513). 

•' 5 The Rickerby (Stanwix Parish) hoard included 51 continental sterlings, and 8 fragments of continental coins not included in the 
total of 1 ,740. The percentages of continental sterlings in six other hoards of 1351-1412 in the corpus with at least 100 sterlings range 
from 0.6% in the Durham (Nevilles Cross) hoard to 1.9% in the Durham (Beach Crest) hoard. Spufford 1963. p. 128. discusses the 
occurrence of continental sterlings in English hoards from c. 1360 to the fifteenth century. 
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Three hoards provide evidence of the circulation of Flemish imitations of the English gold 
noble coinage, which were introduced in 1388. 36 Flemish nobles of Philip the Bold (1384-1404) 
appeared in the Nottingham (Long-Row) and Westbury hoards, deposited in about the 1390s, and 
the Fishpool hoard of c. 1464 included a half noble of Philip the Bold, a noble of John the Fearless 
(1405-19), and a noble and half noble of Philip the Good (1419-67). The exceptionally heteroge- 
neous collection of foreign gold coins in the Fishpool hoard also included 27 riders and 135 lions 
of the Duchy of Burgundy, 1 demi and 12 lions of Scotland, 1 1 French ecus a la couronne. and 33 
Anglo-Gallic saluts d'or? 1 The salut d'or, which was also represented in the Reigate (Brakes 
Road) hoard of c. 1455, evidently circulated in mid-fifteenth century England as an equivalent of 
the half noble. ,s The recoinage of gold after the introduction of the ryal and angel in 1465 seems 
to have eliminated from circulation foreign gold and pre-1465 English gold coinage. 39 After 1465 
the only finds in the corpus including foreign gold coins are the beach finds of Spanish coins from 
Praa Sands, possibly derived from a shipwreck, and the Spanish and Portuguese coins in the 
Sherborne hoard, which may not have been taken from circulation in England. 40 There is plenty of 
documentary evidence for the officially recognised circulation of French crowns ( ecus d’or an 
soleil) and other foreign gold coins from 1522, but there is no corresponding hoard evidence. 41 

Between 1400 and the debasement of 1544 the English currency was supplemented by many new 
kinds of foreign coins in silver, billon and copper. 42 Large quantities of Venetian soldini were 
imported by the galley fleets of Venice from 1400 to 1415 and widely used as halfpence (‘galley half- 
pence’), occurring in two hoards from the first two decades of the fifteenth century (Highbury and 
South Walsham). 4 ' The import of soldini had a brief revival in 1519, and they appear again in hoards 
from about the 1520s to c.. 1540 (Fonthill Gifford. Wanswell and Maidstone). 44 The Hcadington hoard 
of about tlte 1420s consisted of two doubles gros of Flanders and a thuya of Brabant, and the Hooe 
hoard of the 1430s or 1440s had a grossetto of Bologna. The Reigate (Brakes Road) find of c. 1455 
included a demi gros of Aquitaine and a schilling of Trier, and a find of uncertain date from Unknown 
Site (1) contained two blancas and a dineiro of Enrique III of Castile (1390-1406). A hoard from 
Dunstable is said to have consisted of French coins of Louis XI (1461-83) and Charles VIE 
(1483-98). Copper alloy counterfeits of the billon blanc au soleil of Louis XI found at Taunton with 
evidence of their manufacture may have been made in England for export to France 45 

Two major influxes of foreign coins began in reign of Edward IV (1461-83), consisting of the 
King’s own ‘Cross and Pellets' coinage of Ireland, and Burgundian double patards. The Irish 
coins were similar to their English counterparts, and it is possible that many examples of this 
coinage have gone unremarked in hoard reports as a consequence. The Ryther hoard of c. 1487 
had three Irish ‘Cross and Pellets’ groats in a total of 242 groats, and only one penny identified in 
a total of 538 pence, but the contribution of the Irish coins to the English currency in the late fif- 
teenth century may have been much greater than such figures might suggest. 40 In hoards of 
1464/5-1544 the most frequently encountered foreign silver coin is the double patard of the 
Duchy of Burgundy, which was accepted as an equivalent of the English groat in Anglo- 
Burgundian negotiations in I469. 4 ' Table II summarises the finds in the corpus with double 
patards, which were deposited between the 1480s and the debasement of 1544. The relatively 


Thompson 1956, p. xlv, Spufford 1963. pp. 129-32; .Spufford 1979, p 175: Cook 1999b, p. 261. The role of other foreign gold 
coins in England in the second half of the fourteenth century is discussed by Cook 1999b. pp. 258-60: Kent 2000. pp 364-5 

57 Spufford 1979, pp. 178-9. discusses the Burgundian gold in the Fishpool hoard 

•'* Cook 1999b. p. 264: Cook 2001. pp, 302-4. 306-7, 

N.J. Mayhew. ‘The monetary background to the Yorkist recoinage of 1464-147 1 '. BNJ 44 (1974), 62-73. at pp. 64-7 discusses 
the degree of completeness of the recoinage of gold and silver from 1464/5. with a review of the hoard evidence. 

40 Kent 1985, PP . 392-3. 

J Spufford 1964, p. 117; Challis 1978, pp. 215-16: Kent 2001 ). p. 366. 

4: Cook 1999b. pp 262-4. reviews early liftecnth-ccnlury English finds of silver and billon coins from Iberia. Italy, France and the 
Baltic 

41 Thompson 1956. p. xlvi; Spufford 1963. pp 132-7. 

44 Spufford 1963, pp 137-8; Challis 1978, pp. 214-15. 

^ Minnitt 1993. pp. 103-5. 

4h Cook 1999b. p. 265. The Hartford hoard (c. 1510) exceptionally included an Irish hall groat of the ‘Crown’ coinage of Edward IV 
and four Irish halfgroats of Henry VII ( 1485-1509). in addition to a groat and halfgroal of the Cross and Pellets' tvpe 

41 Spufford 1964; Challis 1978. p. 215. Cook 1999b. pp, 265-6." 
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low percentage of double patards in the Ryther hoard (2.8%) may have been the result of deliber- 
ate exclusion by the hoarder, as the other hoards seem to indicate that double patards constituted 
at least 20% of the groat currency by c. 1500 (e.g. 22.9% in the Hounslow hoard). The contribu- 
tion of the double patard to the groat currency seems to have declined slightly after 1500, as new 
supplies of English groats were produced, but they still constituted 14.7% of the coins of Ad. in 
the Hartford hoard and 15.4% in the Maidstone hoard. 48 


TABLE 1 1 . Double patards in hoards and parcels, 1464/5-1544 


Hoard or parcel 

Double pa tends 

Gmats 

Total 

Evesham (o. 1480s) 

1 

2 

3 

Unknown Site (8) (c. 1485) 

39 

329 

368 

Ryther (c. 1487) 

7 

242 

249 

Hounslow (c. 149 5 -r. 1500) 

86 

290 

376 

Lichfield district (r. 1 500) 

5 

13 

18 

Mendelsham Green (c. 1504) 

2 

15 

17 

Downham ( c . 1508-c. ) 520) 

1 

3 

4 

Hartford (c.15 10) 

83 

481 

564 

Witchingltam (c. 151 0) 

1 

? 

7 

Norham Castle (c. 1510; 1513?) 

3 

20 

23 

Welnetham (1526—44) 

? 

7 

7 

Maidstone (c. 1540) 

12 

66 

78 

Unknown Site (10) (1541-4) 

11 

255 

266 


Portuguese coins, principally consisting of the issues of Alfonso V (1438-81), made a signifi- 
cant contribution to English hoards between about the beginning of the sixteenth century and 
1544. 49 The Bleadon hoard included a copper ceitil of Alfonso V, and the Oxford (Carfax) hoard 
almost entirely consisted of ceitis of Alfonso V and Manoel I (1495-1521). The Oxford (Carfax) 
hoard also included a silver real of Joao I (1383-1433), and the Deeping St James hoard 
(c 1 500-c. 1 5 1 0) had a billon espcidim of Alfonso V. The coin of Alfonso V most frequently 
encountered in English hoards is the silver half-real or chinfrao. The chinfrao seems to have been 
the coin commonly called the ‘dandyprat’ by the English, which originally had an official English 
valuation of Id., and later became current for l^d. 50 ChinfrSes appeared in the finds from 
Mendelsham Green (c. 1504), Downham (I508-C.1520), Leighton Buzzard (1509-44), Hartford 
(c. 1510), Maidstone (c. 1540) and Unknown Site (10) (1541-4). In 1543 the ‘dandyprat’ was 
named in a list of the coins current in England, with a value of l$d. 51 


Gold and silver artefacts 

Twelve coin hoards deposited at various times between the 1160s and the late fifteenth century are 
known to have included artefacts of gold or silver. Nine of the hoards in the list below included 
rings, and various other personal items are listed. There are no pieces of silver or gold plate, and 
nothing else that might be regarded as bullion. It is evident that coins were not usually hoarded as 
bullion during the period of the corpus, in contrast to Anglo-Scandinavian England in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, when mixed hoards of coins and artefacts clearly treated as bullion provide 
evidence of an unmonetised or less monetised economy. 52 


18 Spufford 1964, p. 1 14. discusses the occurrence of double patards in hoards. 

48 Cook 1994. pp. 71-4. 

80 P. Grierson. "Notes on early Tudor coinage. 1 . King Henry VIl’s dandyprais’. BNJ 41 (1972). 80-5; Cook 1994. pp, 71-4: Cook 
1999b. p. 266. Hoards in the corpus with chinfroes have been given two alternative valuations, rating these coins at 1 id. and 2d. 

51 Challis 1978. pp. 222-3. The list of 1543 also included the Irish groat or 'harp' of Henry VIH (English value 3 cl.), none of which 
have been recorded in English hoards 

5 - P. Grierson and M. Blackburn, Medieval European Coinage with a Catalogue of the Coins in the FitzudHhm Museum. 
Cambridge. /. The Early Middle Ages (5th-IOth Centuries) (Cambridge. 1986), p. 318. 
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Bramham Moor (mid- 1 160s): 3 rings + 2 buckles 
Brackley (c. 1 170-c. 1 175): 1 silver ring 

Worcester (Lark Hill) (mid- 11 70s): 7 silver rings + 1 silver brooch 
Cross on the Hill (1205-7?): I gold ring + 1 silver seal 
Filiongley (c. 1215): 1 silver ring + 2 silver brooches 

Cambridge (Dolphin Inn) (1247-79): gold rings (5 described) + 1 broken gold ornament + 1 gold and silver brooch + 1 
silver-mounted piece of coral + other items? 

Coventry (Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital) (c. 1290): 2 silver brooches 
Tutbury (c. 1322 ): 1 gold ring 
Huntington (c. 1435 ): 1 silver ring 
Thame (1450s-64): 5 gold rings 

Fishpool ( c . 1464): 4 gold rings + 1 gold brooch + 1 gold miniature padlock + 2 gold and jewelled pendants + 1 gold 
chain in 2 pieces 

Holbrook ( 147 1— late 15th century): 4 silver rings + 3 silver brooches + 1 silver chain. 


Hoard values 

Table 12 shows the median values of gold and silver hoards in each circulation period. The 
decline in the silver medians from c. 15s. Ad. in 1158-80 to 4s. 8 d. in 1180-1247 and c.3s. 1 {cl. 
in 1247-79 is unexpected, as I have estimated that the volume of the English silver currency 
increased from c.£30,000-£80,000 in 1158 to c.£200,000-£500,000 in c. 1210 and 
c.£425,000-£450,000 in 1247, 53 It is possible that the size of hoards tended to decline in spite 
of the increase in the volume of the currency, if a rising proportion of the currency was needed 
for everyday use in the increasingly commercialised economy of thirteenth-century England. 54 
It is also possible that the hoard medians are relatively unreliable in 1158-80 and 1247-79, 
due to the small numbers of hoards. The silver median in 1279-1351 (c.ls. 3 %d.), which is 
based upon a relatively large number of boards, may be a more reliable indicator of typical 
hoard size, and it is worth noting that this median is within the range of my estimate of the per 
capita supply of silver currency in 1300 (c.4s.-7y.). 55 The median for silver hoards in 
1351-1412 (10i\ 4 d.) is above the estimate of per capita silver currency in 1351 (c.5j-.-7i .), but 
arguably not too far removed from it. Thus it is possible that the median size of silver hoards is 
at least partly related to the supply of silver currency per capita. The median declines to 4s. 8 d. 
in 1412-64/5, and the per capita estimate also declines, to c. li.-2,j. in 1422, with a recovery to 
c.3s.-5y. in 1470, close to the hoard median in 1464/5-1544 (5s. Ad.). Comparisons of gold 
hoard medians with per capita estimates would be meaningless, as the ownership of significant 
quantities of gold coins must have been restricted to a small sector of the population, unlike 
the silver coinage. 56 The medians for hoards with gold may also be relatively unreliable, as the 
numbers of hoards are small. However, there is an undeniable decline in the medians between 
1412-64/5 and 1464/5-1544. Only five of the twelve hoards of 1412-64/5 containing gold 
with or without silver have a value under £10, but in 1464/5-1544 ten hoards out of fourteen 
are less than £10. If these statistics based upon small numbers of hoards have any significance 
they might indicate increased use and hoarding of gold coins by people in possession of rela- 
tively modest amounts of money. 


Allen 2001b. pp. 598-601. 607: M. Allen. ‘Mint output in the English recoinage of 1247-1250'. BNJ 69 (1999). 207-10. at 

p. 209. 

R.H. Britnell, The Commercialisation of English Society, 1000-1500 (2nd edn. Manchester, 1996). chapters 4-6, examines the 
conunercial development of England between 1180 and 1330. P. Spufford, Money aud its Use in Medieval Europe (Cambridge. 1988), 
chapter II. analyses the role of increasing money supply in the ‘Commercial Revolution" of thirteenth-century Europe. 

5? Allen 2001b. pp. 606-7 estimates per capita currency in 1300. 1351, 1422 and 1470. 

* C. Dyer, Peasants and coins: the uses of money in die Middle Ages'. BNJ 67 ( 1997). 30—47. at pp. 39-40. discusses the denom- 
inations of single-finds from rural sites in Warwickshire, and suggests that ihc minimal presence of gold coins in the data (one quarter 
noble) may not indicate the extent of the use of gold in peasant society. Peasants may have received gold coins in payment for their 
produce, as Dyer argues, but it may have been more difficult for them to accumulate hoards of gold. 
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TABLE 12. Median values of hoards and numbers of valuations 


Period 

Gold hoards 

Gold and 

Silver hoards 

All hoards 



silver hoards 



1158-80 



0.155.44. (15) 

c.155.44. (15) 

1180-1247 

c.Ll 4$. 04. (I) 


As. 84. (37) 

c.55.04. (38) 

1247-79 



c.As. lid. (14) 

0.35. [R (14) 

1279-135! 

12f. 04. (1) 


t-.65.7R (53) 

c.ls. 3R (54) 

1351-1412 

£10 135. 44. (11) 

£3 155. 104. (5) 

IOj. 44. (19) 

£2 95. 3R (35) 

1412-64/5 

£20 O.t . 04. (9) 

£16 55. 54. (3) 

As. 84. (15) 

£1 135.44. (27) 

1464/5-1544 

£2 6s. id. (10) 

c.£3 1 6s. id. (4) 

5s. 44. (23) 

£1 15. 34. (37) 


Geographical distribution 

Maps 1-7 show the distribution of hoards in the seven circulation periods between 1158 and 
1544. 57 The maps for 1158-80 and 1247-79 have an obvious concentration of finds in the south 
and east of England, but the more numerous hoards of 1 180-1247 spread more evenly towards the 
north and west. 58 Between 1158 and 1279 there are only three hoards north of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire (Amside (New Bams), Natland and Outchester), which may provide some indication 
of the relative poverty of the northernmost counties. There is a dramatic change in the distribution 
in 1279-1351, with a plentiful supply of hoards in Northumberland, Durham and Cumbria, many 
of which are probably to be associated with the troubled state of the area after Edward Ts military 
intervention in Scotland . 59 The distributions from 1351 to 1544 are broadly similar to that of 
1279-1351, with some thinning out in the north. The distributions of 1279-1544 significantly dif- 
fer from the patterns of taxable wealth in the Lay Subsidy records of 1334 and 1524/5, which have 
clear concentrations of the most wealthy areas to the south and east of a line drawn approximately 
between Herefordshire or Gloucestershire and Lincolnshire, with outliers in some northern urban 
areas. 60 The distribution of wealth, however it might be measured, is not the sole determinant of 
hoard distribution, as other factors such as warfare in the North also have a role. 


' 7 The maps exclude seven hoards only located to a county or region: Bedfordshire, ‘Southern England’ and ‘Northern England' in 
1180-1247. Lincolnshire in 1279-1351, Hampshire in 1412-64/5. and Norfolk and Cornwall in 1464/5-1544. 

** Craftcr 1998. pp. 52—4. maps the hoards of 1 158-80 and connects some or them with the rebellion and warfare of 1173-4 
yj Thompson 1956, pp. xxxvi-xxxix, xli-xliii. 

60 R.E. Glasscock (ed.>. The Lay Subsidy of 1334, Records of Social and Economic History, new ser. 2 (London, 1975). 
pp. xxvi-xxxi; idem. 'England circa 1334’, in /V New Historical Geography of England before 1600, edited by H.C. Darby 
(Cambridge, 1976). pp. 136-85. at pp. 137-43; J. Sheail. ‘The distribution of taxable population and wealth in England during the 
early sixteenth century’. Transactions of the Institute of British Geographers 55 (1972). 1 1 1-26; idem. The Regional Distribution of 
Wealth in England as indicated in the 1524/5 Lay Subsidy Returns, edited by R.W. Hoyle. List and Index Society Special Ser. 28-9 (2 
vols. Kew, 1998), i, pp. 49-56t H.C. Darby, R.E. Glasscock, J. Sheail and G.R. Verscy. ‘The changing geographical distribution of 
wealth in England; 1066-1334-1525’. Journal of Historical Geography 5 (1979). 247-62; R.S. Schofield. The geographical distribu- 
tion of wealth in England. 1334-1649’, EcHR 2nd ser. 18(1965). 483-510, at pp. 503-9. 
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MAP 3, Hoards, 1247-79 
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MAP 4. Hoards, 1279-1351 
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HOARDS 


1158-80 

1. Fornham St Genevieve. Suffolk [TL 84 67]. early 20th century 
Deposited: 1158-80 

Coins: 20-30 silver (pence) 

Value: Is. &d.-2s. 6 d. 

Allen 195), pp, Ivii, lx; Thompson 1956, no. 164; Crafter 1998. no. 6. 

2. Little Barningham, Norfolk [TG 13 33), 1997 
Deposited: 1158-80 

Coins: 3 silver (pence) 

Value: 3 d. 

TAR 1997-8, no. 144; CH 1999. no. 42. 

3. London Bridge (near) [TQ 32 80). 1 850 
Deposited: 1158-80 

Coins: 100s silver (pence + cut halfpence + cut farthings) 

Value: ? 

Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 21 June-1 July 1909, lots 612. 636-7; Allen 1951, pp. liv, lx: Thompson 1956, no. 246; 
Mack 1966, p, 104; C.E. Blunt, F. Elmore Jones and P.H. Robinson, ‘On some hoards of the time of Stephen’, BNJ 37 
(1968), 35-42. at p. 41; Blackburn 1994, no. 23; Crafter 1998, no. 3. 

4. Royston, Hertfordshire [TL 35 4 1], c. 1 72 1 
Deposited: 1158-80 

Coins: silver 
Value: ? 

Ruding 1840, i, p. 172; Allen 1951, pp, xlvi. lx; Thompson 1956, no. 1)3; Crafter 1998, no. 5. 

5. Reach Fen. Cambridgeshire [TL 56 66], c. 1900? 

Deposited: c. 1)60-80 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 15 silver (1 1 pence + 4 cut halfpence) 

Value: ? 

Glendining’s, 7 October 1986, lot 1702; Crafter 1998, no. 8. 

6. Awb ridge, Hampshire [SU 33 23) c. 1902 
Deposited: mid- 11 60s 

Coins: c. 180 or c.188 (138 + c.50) silver (pence) 

Value: c. 1 5r. or c. 15s. 8 d. 

H.A. Grueber, ‘A find of coins of Stephen and Henry II at Awbridge, near Romsey’, NC* 5 (1905), 354-63; Allen 1951, 
pp. Ivi-lvii. lx; Thompson 1956, no, 16; Mack 1966, p. 106; Blackburn 1994, no. 20; Crafter 1998, no. 1. 

7. Bramham Moor, Leeds [SE 43 41), 1753 
Deposited: mid-1 160s 

Coins and artefacts: 245 silver (all pence?) + 3 rings + 2 buckles 
Value: c.£l 

SM 15 (August 1753), 418; R. Withy and 1. Ryall, Twelve Plates of English Silver Coins from the Nortnan Conquest to 
Henry VIII Inclusive (London. 1756), pi. iii; Allen 195), pp. xlvi-xlvii, lx; Thompson 1956, no. 52; Metcalf 1958, 
pp. 79-80; Manville 1993a, p. 94; Crafter 1998, no. 2. 

8. West Meon, Hampshire [SU 647 263], 1992 
Deposited: c. 1 165-70 

Coins: 34 silver (33 pence + 1 cut halfpenny) 

Value; 2s. 9 id. 

Blackburn 1994, no. 22; Crafter 1998, no. 11; Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 1. 
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9. Bracklcy, Northamptonshire [SP 5939 3858], 1986-1987 
Deposited: c. 1170-5 

Coins and artefacts: 13 silver (pence) + 1 silver ring 
Value: Is. Id. 

Crafter 1998, no. 7; Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 2; W.R.G. Moore in Dix 1986-7, p. 157. 

10. Ellesborougb, Buckinghamshire [SP 83 06], 1777 
Deposited: c. 1 170-5 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 12 silver (pence) + possible parcel of 294 silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

Christie’s, 26 April 1888, lots 19-25; Allen 1951, pp. xlvii, lx; H.E. Pagan, ‘Some light on the hoard evidence for the 
Tealby type of Henry IT, NCirc 77 (1969), 163; Thompson 1956, no. 154; Crafter 1998, no. 9. 

11. Outchester, Northumberland [NU 14 33], 1817 
Deposited: c. 1 170-5 

Coins: c, 850 or ‘nearly 1,000’ silver (pence) 

Value: c.£3 10r-£4 

J. Sykes, Local Records or Historical Register of Remarkable Events which have occurred in Northumberland, 
Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 4 vols (London. 1833-76), ii, p. 104; Northumberland County 
History, 15 vols (London, 1893-1940), i, p. 199; Allen 1951, pp- xlix-lii, lx; Thompson 1956, no 299; Mack 1966, 
p. 106; D.M. Metcalf, ‘The evidence of Scottish coin hoards for monetary history, 1 100-1600’, in Coinage in Medieval 
Scotland: The Second Oxford Symposium on Coinage and Monetary History, edited by idem, BAR 45 (Oxford, 1977), 
pp, 1-59, no. 5; Blackburn 1994, no. 24; Crafter 1998, no. 4. 

12. Wicklewood, Norfolk [TG 07 02], 1989 
Deposited: c. 1170-5 

Coins: 482 silver (355 pence + 104 cut halfpence + 23 cut farthings) 

Value: £1 14a. 4&f. 

Christie’s, 15 May 1990, lots 1-159; Blackburn 1994, no. 21; Crafter 1998, no. 10. 

13. Tealby, Lincolnshire [TF 15 90], 1807 
Deposited: mid-1170s 

Coins: c.6,000 (6,064?) silver (pence) 

Value: c.£25 

T. Combe, 'A description of a large collection of pennies of Henry H discovered at Tealby, in Lincolnshire’, 
Archaeologia 18 (1817), 1-8; Allen 1951, pp. xlviii-xlix, lx; Thompson 1956, no. 352; R.H.M. Dolley and F. Elmore 
Jones, ‘A parcel of Cross- and- Crosslets pence from the Tealby find’, BNJ 29 (1958-9). 82-6; C. Sturman, 'Sir Joseph 
Banks and the Tealby Hoard’, Lincolnshire History and Atvhaeology 24 (1989), 51-2; Crafter 1998, no. 14. 

14. Worcester (Lark Hill), Worcestershire (SO 85 55], c. 1853 
Deposited: mid-1 170s 

Coins and artefacts: at least 235 silver (210 pence + 6 cut halfpence + 1 cut farthing + 8 deniers of Anjou + 8 deniers of 
Tours + 1 denier of Burgundy + 1 cut denier of Boulogne) + 5 silver coin fragments + 7 silver rings + 1 silver brooch 
Value: c.£l 

J.Y. Akerman, ‘Account of silver rings and coins discovered near Worcester’, Archaeologia 36 (1855), 200-2; L.A. 
Lawrence, ‘The Lark Hill (Worcester) find’, NC 4 19 (1919). 45-60; Allen 1951, pp. liv-lvi, lx; Thompson 1956, 
no, 381; Blackburn 1994, no. 25; Crafter 1998, no. 12. 

15. Ampthill. Bedfordshire [TL 03 37], 1836 
Deposited: c. 1)75-11 80 

Coins: 146 silver (pence) 

Value: 12s. 2d. 

J.W. Burgon, ‘Hoard of pennies of Henry II found in Bedfordshire’. NC2 (1839-40), 54-7; A. Pownall, ‘On some pen- 
nies of Henry II found in a hollow stone at Ampthill, and lately presented to the Numismatic Society by Lieut.-Gen. 
C.R. Fox’, NC 2 2 (1862), 233-9; L.A. Lawrence, ‘Further notes on the Ampthill find (early Henry II)’. NC* 20 (1920), 
166-74; Allen 1951, pp. lii-liii, lx; Thompson 1956, no. 7; Crafter 1998, no. 17. 

16. Gayton, Northamptonshire (SP 70 54], 1998-1999 
Deposi ted: c. 1 1 75- 1 1 80 

Coins: 308 silver (pence) + 7 silver coin fragments 
Value: £1 5s. 8 d. (excluding fragments) 

Crafter 1998, no, \9:TAR 1998-9. nos 333-4; CH 1999, no. 46; OT 2000, no. 46. 
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17. Leicester [SK 58 04], 1927 
Deposited: c.l 175-1180 
Coins: 240 silver (pence) 

Value: £1 

L.A. Lawrence, ‘Leicester hoard of "Teal by” pennies of Henry 11’. /VC 5 7 (1927). 244-6: Allen 1951, pp. lix- 
Thompson 1956, no. 231; Crafter 1998, no. 18. 

18. Mile Ditches. Cambridgeshire [TL 332 403], 1978 
Deposited: c.l 175-1 180 

Coins: 8 silver (pence) 

Value: 8 d. 

Crafter 1998, no, 15: Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 3. 

19. Norton Subcourse, Norfolk [TM 4012 9965], 1987-1990 
Deposited: c. 1175-1)80 

Coins: 41 silver (39 pence + 2 cut halfpence) 

Value: 3s. 4 d. 

Crafter 1998, no. 16; Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 4. 

1158-1180 or 1180-1247 

20. Compton Heath, Hampshire [SU 45 27], 1758 
Deposited: 1158-80 or 1180-1247 

Coins: ‘about the quantity of 10 oz.' silver 
Value: c,17j,-18s.? 

Metcalf 1957, pp. 185-6. 

21. Cotherstone (or Cutherstone), Durham [NZ 01 19], c.1782 
Deposited: 1158-80 or 1180-1247 

Coins: silver 
Value: ? 

A A 1 (1822), Donations, p, 3; Thompson 1956, no. 113; Crafter 1998, no. 13. 

22. Cottenham, Cambridgeshire [TL45 67], 1715 
Deposited: 1158-80 or 1180-1247 

Coins: nearly 1,000 silver 
Value: c.£4? 

‘Hidden treasure in Olden Times’, The East Anglian 3rd ser. 10 (1903-4), 131-2, at p. 132; Allen 2001a, no. 165. 
1180-1247 

23. Bedfordshire, in or shortly before 1850 
Deposited: 1180-1247 

Coins: ‘above’ 2,000 silver (pence) 

Value: c.£8-£9? 

JBAA 6 (1850), 150; Allen 2001a, no. 40. 

24. Earl Soham, Suffolk (TM 23 63], 1823 
Deposited: 1180-1247 

Coins: silver 
Value: ? 

Ipswich Journal 24 May 1823, 2; information from Mr John Newman. 

25. Enfield [TQ 33 96], 1863 
Deposited: 1180-1247 

Coins: more than 5 silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

VC 2 4 (1864), Proceedings, 11; Thompson 1956, no. 155; Allen 2001a, no. 41. 

26. HadJeigh area, Suffolk (TM 02 42], mid-1990s 
Deposited: 1180-1247 

Coins: 4 silver (pence) 

Value: Ad. 

Information from Mr John Newman. 
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27. Hock wo Id cum Wilton, Norfolk [TL 73 88], 1861 
Deposited: 1180-1247 

Coins: c.500 silver (pence) 

Value: c.£2 

NA 6 (1860-3), 382; Thompson 1956, no, 191; SCBl 26, 1697; Allen 2001a, no. 42. 

28. Marlborough, Wiltshire [SU 18 69], 1911 
Deposited: 1180-1247 

Coins: silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

CH 2 (1976), no. 450; Allen 2001a, no. 43. 

29. Framlingham Castle, Suffolk [TM 28 63], 1850 
Deposited: H90s-)205 

Coins: 166 silver (pence + cut halfpence) 

Value: c. 1 3i. 

JBAA 6 (1850), 452; JBAA 7 (1851), 75; Thompson 1956, no. 166; Allen 2001a, no. 2; MS in Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. 

30. Moor Monkton, North Yorkshire [SE 50 56], 1984 
Deposited: c. 11 85 

Coins: 114 silver (76 pence + 38 cut halfpence) 

Value: Is. 114 

Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 5; Allen 2001a, no. 1. 

31. London (St Thomas’s Hospital) [TQ 33 80], 1863 
Deposited: c . 1 190s-c. 1205 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 26 silver (pence) + 2 Cross-and-Crosslets ( Tealby ) pence, possibly intrusive 
Value; ? 

W. Boyne, ‘Find of coins: St Thomas’s Hospital’, NC 2 3 (1863), 145-6; Alien 1951, pp. Ivi, lx; Thompson 1956, 
no. 251; Do! ley 1958-9, no. 1; Crafter 1998, no. 20; Allen 200 la, no. 3. 

32. London (TQ 31 81], in or shortly before 1196 
Deposited: late 12th century, no later than 1 196 
Coins: c. 72 gold (bezants) 

Value: c.£7 4s. 0 d. 

Cook 1999a, p. 260. 

33. Aston (Newhall), Cheshire [SJ 609 454], c.1939 
Deposited: c. 1 193 

Coins: c. 1,000-2, 000 (?) silver (pence) 

Value: c.£4-£8? 

F.H. Thompson, Journal of the Chester and North Wales Architectural, Archaeological and Historic Society 47 ( 1 960), 
36-7; Dolley 1958-9, no. 2; Allen 2001a, no. 4. 

34. Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hampshire [SU 38 53], 1985 
Deposited: c. 1 1 95 

Coins: 1 1 silver (pence) 

Value: 1 14 

Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 6; Allen 2001a, no, 5. 

35. Scotforth, Lancashire [SD 48 59], 1854 
Deposited: c.l 195 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 89 silver (83 pence + 6 cut halfpence) 

Value: ? 

White 1985-6, no, 3; Booth 1997, p, 43; Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 7; Allen 2001a, no. 6. 

36. ‘Southern England’, c.1990 
Deposited: c. 1 195 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 80 silver 
Value: ? 

Allen 2001a, no. 157; information from the late Prof. Jeffrey Mass. 
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37. Wainfleet (Croft Bank), Lincolnshire [TF 47 59], 1990 
Deposited: c. 1 195 

Coins: 383 silver (380 pence + 3 cut halfpence) 

Value: £) Hr. 9 \d. 

Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 8; Allen 2001a, no. 7. 

38. Canwell, Staffordshire [SK 14 00], 1991 
Deposited: c.1200 

Coins: 56 silver (49 pence + 7 cut halfpence) + 4 silver coin fragments 
Value: 4s. 4^d. (excluding fragments) 

Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 9: Allen 2001a, no. 8. 

39. Higham on the Hill, Leicestershire [SP 38 95], 1607 
Deposited: c. 1 200-47 

Coins: c.250 silver (pence) 

Value: c.£l 

Metcalf 1957, pp. 192-4; Dolley 1958-9, no. 6; Allen 2001a, no. 9. 

40. Winchester (Wolvesey Palace), Hampshire [SU 48 29], 1970 
Deposited: c. 1200-10 

Coins: 5 silver (4 pence + 1 cut halfpenny) 

Value: 4 \d. 

M. Dolley and C.E. Blunt, ‘Coins from the Winchester excavations’, BNJ 47 (1977), 135-8, at p. 138; Allen 2001a, 

no. 12. 

41. Bainton, East Yorkshire (SE 9603 5235], 1982 and 1998 
Deposited: c. 1200-1205 

Coins: 145 silver (pence) 

Value: llr. Id. 

TAR 1998-9, no. 335; CH 2000, no. 47; Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 10; Allen 2001a, no. 10; C.P. Barclay. ‘A Short- 
Cross hoard from Bainton, East Riding of Yorkshire’, East Riding Archaeologist 10 (1999). forthcoming. 

42. Crowle, Worcestershire [SO 92 56], before 1962 
Deposited: c.1200- 1205 

Coins: parcel of 48 silver (42 pence + 6 cut halfpence) 

Value: ? 

J.D. Brand and J.D.A. Thompson, ‘A Worcestershire hoard of Short Cross pennies’, BNJ 34 (1965), 86-9; Allen 2001a, 
no. 11. 

43. MildenhaU, Suffolk [TL 71 75], in or before 1879 
Deposited: 1205—47 

Coins: silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

JBAA 36 (1880), 104; Thompson 1956, no, 267; Allen 2001a, no, 44. 

44. Wanborough, Surrey [SU 93 48], 1999 
Deposited: 1205-C.1220? 

Coins: 5 silver (pence) 

Value: 5 d. 

TAR 1998-9, no. 336; CH 2001a, no. 79. 

45. Natlaod, Cumbria [SD 516 901], between 1980s and 1997 
Deposited: c. 1 205? 

Coins: more than 77 silver (pence + cut halfpence + cut farthings) 

Value: ? 

J. Marsh, ‘List of objects found by metal deteciorists in the Kendal area in recent years’, TCWAAS 96 (1996), 238-40, at 
p. 239; idem. ‘A probable medieval coin hoard from near Natland, Kendal - SD 85 516901 TCWAAS 97 (1997), 254; 
information from Mr Nicholas Herepath, 

46. Cross on the Hill, Warwickshire [SP 19 55], 1830 
Deposited: 1205-7? 

Coins and artefacts: c, 1,000 silver (pence) + 1 gold ring + 1 silver seal 
Value: c.£4 

N. Palmer and W.A. Seaby, ‘An early thirteenth century hoard from Cross on the Hill, near Stratford-upon-Avon’, 
TBWAS9i (1983-4), 105-10; Allen 2001a, no. 13. 
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47. Arnside (New Barns), Cumbria [SD 44 77], 2000 
Deposited: c. 12 10-20 

Coins: 5 silver (pence) 

Value: 5 d. 

TAR 2000, no. 271; CM 2001. no. 78. 

48. Cawthorne (or ‘Near Barnsley’), Barnsley [SE 28 07], 1856 
Deposited: c.1210 

Coins: three parcels; total more than 488 silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

A. Pownall, ‘Short Cross pennies of Henry II or III’, NC 2 1 (1861), 206-10; W. Boyne, ‘Short Cross pennies of Henry 
m\ NC 2 2 (1862), 80; Thompson 1956, no. 393; Dolley 1958-9, no. 8; Metcalf 1960-1, p. 123; Brand and Dolley 
1963, pp. 96-8; Allen 2001a, nos 14-15. 

49. Charlton, Greenwich [TQ41 78], 1765 
Deposited: c.1210 

Coins: c.300 silver (pence) 

Value: c.£l 5s. 

Metcalf 1957, pp. 190-2; Dolley 1958-9, no. 6; Allen 2001a, no. 19. 

50. Elton, Nottinghamshire [SK 76 38], 1780 
Deposited: c.1210 

Coins: ‘above’ 200 silver (pence) 

Value: c.£l? 

Dolley and Strudwick 1956, pp. 298-9; Dolley 1958-9, no. 7; Allen 2001a. no. 20. 

51. London [TQ 31 81], 1878 
Deposited: c.1210 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 28 silver (26 pence + 2 cut halfpence) 

Value: ? 

Dolley 1967; Allen 2001a. no. 16. 

52. Southminster, Essex [TQ 95 99], 1986 
Deposited: c. 1210 

Coins: c.28 stiver (pence) 

Value: c.2s. 4 d. 

Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 13; Allen 2001a, no. 21. 

53. Sudbourne, Suffolk [TM 41 53], 1879 
Deposited: c. 1210 

Coins: c.2.600 (?) silver (pence) 

Value: c.£ll? 

‘Find of coins at Sudbourne Church’. JBAA 35 (1879). 232; Andrew 1903-4, pp. 44-7; Thompson 1956, no. 344; 
Dolley 1958-9, no. 3: Dolley and Seaby 1968. no. C.2: Allen 2001a, no. 17. 

54. Waterlooville, Hampshire [SU 68 09], 1984 
Deposited: c.1210 

Coins: 6 silver (pence) 

Value: 6d. 

Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 11; Allen 2001a, no. 18, 

55. Fillonglcy, Warwickshire [SP 28 87], 1997 
Deposited: c.1215 

Coins and artefacts: 66 silver (63 pence + 3 halfpence) + 49 silver coin fragments + 1 silver ring + 2 silver brooches 
Value: 5s. 4 \d. (excluding fragments) 

P.J, Wise, ‘Fillongley, a medieval coin and jewellery hoard’, WMA 40 (1997), 79-80; TAR 1997-8. no. 145; P.J. Wise, 
‘The Fillongley hoard - a medieval coin and jewellery hoard from Warwickshire’, BNJ 69 (1999), 201-4; Allen 2001a, 
no. 22. 

56. Loxbeare, Devon [SS 91 16], 1980 
Deposited: c.1215 

Coins: 17 silver (pence) 

Value: Is. 5 d. 

N. Shiel, The Loxbeare. 1980 hoard’. CH 7 (1985). 379-81 (no. 550): Allen 2001a. no. 23. 



57. Sandwich (St Bartholomew’s Hospital), Kent [TR 33 58], 1846 
Deposited: c.1215 

Coins: 40 silver (9 pence + 26 cut halfpence + 5 cut farthings) 

Value: 2s. &1. 

C.A. Wanostrocht, ‘Discovery of a thirteenth-century hoard of silver coins in the Chapel of St Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Sandwich’, ArchCant 110 (1992), 153-9; Allen 2001a, no. 24. 

58. Stockland. Devon [ST 24 04], 1885 
Deposited; c.1215? 

Coins: 35 silver (pence) 

Value: 2s, 1 lei. 

‘Extraordinary discovery of coins at Stockland’, The Western Antiquary 5 (1885-6), 60; Dolley 1967, p. 194; Dolley 
and Seaby 1968, no. C.l ; Allen 2001a, no. 25. 

59. Teston, Kent [TQ 70 53), 1846 
Deposited: c.1215? 

Coins: 40 silver (pence) 

Value: 3r. 4 d. 

JBAA 2 (1846). 360; I.B. Bergne, ‘Further remarks upon the pennies of Henry with the Short and Long Cross’, NC 10 
(1847-8), 26 ^t2; Thompson 1956, no. 354; Dolley 1958-9, no. 5; Allen 2001a, no. 26. 

60. Cl ax by, Lincolnshire [TF45 71], 1983 
Deposited: c.1217 

Coins: 28 silver (26 pence + 2 cut halfpence) 

Value: 2s. 3 d. 

Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 14; Allen 2001a, no. 27. 

61. Tockholes, Blackburn with Darwen [SD 66 23], 1973 
Deposited: c.1218 

Coins: 60 silver (52 pence + 8 cut halfpence) 

Value: 4s. M. 

CH 1 (1975), no. 361 ; Booth 1997, p. 48; Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 15; Allen 2001a, no. 28. 

62. Clifton, Lancashire [SD 46 30], 1947 
Deposited: c.1225 

Coins: 66 silver (pence) 

Value: 5s. 6 d. 

R.A.G. Carson, ‘The Clifton (Lancashire) find of Short Cross pennies’. NC 6 7 (1947). SO-2; Metcalf 1960-1. no. 50; 
Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.3; Allen 2001a, no, 29. 

63. York Minster (North Choir Aisle) [SE 59 51], between 1829 and 1832 
Deposited: c.1225 

Coins: 76 silver (pence) 

Value: 6s. 4 d. 

Metcalf 1960-1, no. 57; Brand and Dolley 1963; Allen 2001a, no. 30. 

64. Eccles, Salford [SJ 77 98], 1864 
Deposited: 1230 

Coins: 6,230 silver (6,223 pence + 3 deniers + 4 pfennigs) 

Value: £25 18s. 1 1 d. (excluding deniers) 

W.S.W. Vaux, ‘Some notes on the Eccles find of silver coins’, NC 2 5 (1865), 219-54; Andrew 1903-4, pp. 33-44, 46-7; 
R.H.M. Dolley. ‘A small parcel from the great find at Eccles’. BNJ 27 (1952-4), 358-9; Thompson 1956, no. 152; 
Dolley 1958-9, no. 10; J.D. Brand, ‘Another parcel from the great find at Eccles’, BNJ 33 (1964), 172-3; idem, ‘Notes 
on numismatic collections in museums. 8. Maidstone Museum’, Cunobelin 1968, 60-1; Dolley and Seaby 1968, 
no. C.6; Stewart 1980; CH 7 (1985), no, 550; Lord Stewartby, ‘English Short-Cross coins from the Eccles hoard’, NC 
1 53 ( 1 993), 1 37-5 1 ; Allen 200 1 a, no. 3 1 . 

65. Hickleton, Doncaster [SE 48 05], 1946 
Deposited: c.1230 

Coins: 1 5 silver (pence) 

Value; Is. 3<f. 

N. Smedley, ‘Coins from Hickleton, Yorkshire’, A f C s 6 (1946), 152; Thompson 1956, no. 189; Dolley 1958-9, no. 9; 
Dolley and Seaby 1968, no, C.4; Allen 2001a, no, 32. 
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66. Shelly, Solihull [SP 15 79], 1989-1990 
Deposited: c. 1230 

Coins: 15 silver (pence) 

Value: Is. 3 d. 

W.A. Seaby, ‘The Shelly, Solihull ‘hoard’, 1989-90’, BNJ 60 (1990), 137; idem, ‘Warwickshire coin hoards’, TBWAS 
99 (1995), 71-9, at pp. 77-9; Allen 2001a, no. 33. 

67. Seas alter, Kent [TR 09 65], 1986-C.19S9 
Deposited: c.1235 

Coins: 31 silver (9 pence +■ 22 cut halfpence) 

Value: Is. 8 d. 

Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 16; Allen 2001a, no. 34; information from Mr Christopher Wren, 

68. Colchester, Essex [TL 99 25], 1 902 
Deposited: 1237 

Coins: more than 10,927 silver (10,904 pence + 23 pfennigs) 

Value: more than £45 10s. Id. 

H.A. Gnieber, ‘A find of silver coins at Colchester’. NC* 3 (1903), 111-76; Andrew 1903—4, pp. 32—44, 46-7; G. 
Rickwood, ‘The Colchester hoard’, BNJ 1 (1903-4), 113-22; Thompson 1956, no. 94; Dolley 1958-9, no. 11; Mack 
1966, p. 107; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.5; Stewart 1980; Blackburn 1994, no. 27; Allen 2001a, no. 35. 

69. ‘Northern England’, c. 1992 
Deposited: c.1240 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 42 silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

Allen 2001a, no. 162; information from Mr Christopher Wren. 

70. Spixworth, Norfolk [TG 24 15], 1998 and 2000 
Deposited: c.1240 

Coins: 19 silver (IS pence + 1 cut halfpenny) + 1 silver coin fragment 
Value: tr. 6|<7. (excluding fragment) 

TAR 1998-9, no. 337; TAR 2000, no. 273; CH 2000, no. 48; CH 2001. no. 80; Allen 2001a, no. 36. 

71. Taddington, Derbyshire [SK 14 71], 1958 
Deposited: c.1240 

Coins: 8 silver (pence) 

Value: 8 d. 

Dolley 1958-9, no. 12; Allen 2001a, no. 37. 

72. Leconfield (or ‘Beverley area’), East Yorkshire [TA 01 43], 2000 
Deposited: c.1245 

Coins: 475 silver (444 pence + 27 cut halfpence + 4 pfennigs) 

Value: £1 18s. 5 hd. 

Allen 2001a, no. 38; TAR 2000, no. 274; CH 2001, no. 8 1. 

11 80-1247? 

73. Harwich, Essex [TM 24 3 1 ), c. 1 880 
Deposited: 1 180-1 3th century (1215?) 

Coins: c.20 silver (deniers, ‘chiefly’ of Louis VII and Philip II) 

Value: c.5 d.7 

The Rev. Canon Marsden, ‘Note of the discovery of French coins at Harwich’, Transactions of the Essex Archaeological 
Society, new ser. 2 (1884), 389-90; Thompson 1956, no. 185. 

I ISO-1247 or 1247-79 

74. Wilmington, Devon, East Sussex, Kent or Shropshire, in or shortly before 1746 
Deposited: 1 180-1247 or 1247-79 

Coins: silver 
Value: ? 

Metcalf 1958. p. 85; Allen 2001a, no. 181. 

1247-79 

75. Cambridge (Dolphin Inn), Cambridgeshire [TL46 58], 1817 
Deposited: 1247-79 

Coins and artefacts: silver (all pence?) + gold rings (5 described) + I broken gold ornament + 1 gold and silver brooch + 
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1 silver-mounted piece of coral + other items? 

Value: ? 

CM 87 (1817), 463; CH 4 (1978), no. 355; Manville 1993a. pp. 95-6 (no. 68a); Allen 2001a, no. 173. 

76. Great Waldingfield, Suffolk [TL 90 43], 2000 
Deposited: c. 1250 

Coins: 6 silver (pence) 

Value: 64. 

TAR 2000. no. 275; CH 2000, no. 83. 

77. Colchester, Essex [TL 99 25), 1969 
Deposited: 1256 (part 1) and mid- 1270s (part 2) 

Coins; c. 14,076 silver (pence) 

Value: c.£50 13 s. 44. (part 1) + £7 19r. 84. (part 2) = c.£58 13s. 04. 

M.M. Archibald, ‘The Colchester (1969) hoard', London Numismatic Club Newsletter 5(10) (March 1971). 132-6: The 
1969 Colchester hoard: editorial note’, BNJ 44 (1974), 39-40; CH 4 (1978), no. 357; CH 6 (1981), no. 379; Archibald 
and Cook 2001, no. 20; Allen 2001a, no. 45. 

78. Hambleton, Rutland [SK 90 07], 1975 
Deposited: late 1250S-1279 

Coins: 6 silver (2 pence + 4 cut halfpence) 

Value: 44. 

CH 2 (1976), no. 452. 

79. Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire [TL 24 13], 1992 
Deposited: c.1260 

Coins: 46 silver (36 or 37 pence + 9 or [0 cut halfpence) 

Value: 3s. 54. or 3s. 5£4. 

Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 18. 

80. Hornchurch, Havering [TQ 53 86], 1938 
Deposited: mrd- 1260s 

Coins: 448 silver (pence) 

Value: £1 17s. 44. 

D. Allen, ‘Treasure trove, 1933-9. 2. Hornchurch, Essex, 1938’, BNJ 23 (1938-41), 274-80; Thompson 1956, no. 193; 
Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.8; Allen 2001a, no, 46. 

81. Palmer’s Green, Kent [TQ 68 41], 191 1 
Deposited: mid-1260s 

Coins: 217 silver (pence) 

Value: 18s. 14. 

H.A. Grueber, ‘Palmer’s Green hoard’, VC* 12(1912), 70-97; Thompson 1956, nos 247-8. 

82. Thwaite, Suffolk [TM 1 1 68], 1998 
Deposited: mid- 1260s 

Coins: 22 silver (17 pence + 5 cut halfpence) 

Value: Is. 7 £4. 

TAR 1998-9, no. 340; CH 1999, no. 49; Allen 2001a, no. 47. 

83. Tower Hill, London [TQ 31 81], 1869 
Deposited: mid- 1260s 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 306 silver (215 pence + 72 cut halfpence + 19 cut farthings) + possible parcel of 33 silver (24 
pence + 9 cut halfpence) 

Value: ? 

J. Evans, ‘On a hoard of coins found on Tower- Hill’, 9 (1869), 247-56; Thompson 1956, no. 254; R.H.M. Dolley 
and W.A. Seaby, ‘A parcel of Long-Cross coins - ?from the 1869 Tower Hill hoard’, BNJ 34 (1965), 104-8; Manville 
1995, p. 172. 

84. Winchester (Cathedral Car Park), Hampshire [SU 48 29], 1961 
Deposited: mid-1260s 

Coins: 20 silver (pence) 

Value: Is. 84. 

R.H.M. Dolley, ‘Arecent find of Long Cross pennies of Henry III from Winchester’, A’C 7 1 (1961), 185-9. 
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85. Marsden, Kirklees [SE 04 1 1 J, 1923 and in or before 1947 
Deposited: late 1260s-1279 

Coins: hoard or parcels; total 8 silver (7 pence + 1 cut halfpenny) 

Value: ? 

G. Teasdill, Coin Finds of the Huddersfield District , Tolson Memorial Museum Handbook 16 (Huddersfield, 1961), 
pp, 32-3, 

86. Newark on Trent, Nottinghamshire [SK 79 53], 1881 
Deposited: late 1260s- 1279 

Coins: 39 silver (28 pence + 1 1 cut halfpence) + 17 silver coin fragments 
Value: 2s. 9\d. (excluding fragments) 

J. Toplis, ‘Account of coins of Henry III found at Newark in June, 1881’, NC 9 1 (1881), 308-9; Thompson 1956, no 
279. 

87. Oakham, Rutland [SK 85 09], 1990 
Deposited: late 1260s- 1 279 

Coins: 27 silver (5 pence + 21 cut halfpence + 1 cut farthing) 

Value: lr. 3 %d. 

T.H.McK. Clough, ‘A find of 13th century silver coins from Oakham, 1990’, Rutland Record 14 (1994), 162-6. 

88. Coventry (Upper York Street) [SP33 78], 1958 
Deposited: c.1270 

Coins: 228 silver (pence) 

Value: I9r. 0 d. 

R.H.M. Dolley, ‘The 1958 Coventry treasure trove of Long Cross pence of Henry OT, NC 6 18 (1958), 109-22. 

89. Steppingley. Bedfordshire [TL01 35], 1912 
Deposited: c.1270 

Coins: 531 silver (498 pence + 33 cut halfpence) 

Value: £2 2s. I Old. 

L.A. Lawrence and G.C. Brooke, ‘The Steppingley find of English coins’, NC* 14 (1914), 60-76: Thompson 1956, 
no. 342; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.ll; Allen 2001a, no. 48. 

90. Grey well, Hampshire [SU 71 5 1], 1988 and 1993 
Deposited: late 1270s 

Coins: 109 silver (92 pence + 17 cut halfpence) + 6 silver coin fragments 
Value: 8r. 4ld. (excluding fragments) 

Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 19. 

91. Morley St Botolph, Norfolk [TM 0776 9891). 1999 
Deposited: late 1270s 

Coins: 21 silver (pence) 

Value: Is. 9d. 

TAR 1998-9. no. 339; CH 2000. no. 49. 

1279-1351 

92. Burgh Marsh, Cumbria (NY 30 60], c.1860 
Deposited: 1279-135 L 

Coins: ‘several pounds’ weight’ of silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

PSA 2nd ser. 10 (1883-5), 137-8; Allen 2003, no. 61/E. 

93. Faringdon, Oxfordshire [SU 28 95], 1816 
Deposited: 1279-1351 

Coins: c.100 silver (pence) 

Value: c.8r. 

CM 86 (1816), 367; Manville 1993a, p. 97 (no. 1 57a); Allen 2003, no. 132/E. 

94. Lancaster (Friarage), Lancashire [SD 47 61], c.)800 
Deposited; 1279-1351 

Coins: silver 
Value: ? 

White 1985-6, no. 4; Allen 2003. no. 193/E. 
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95. London {Friday Street) [TQ 31 81], 1 845 
Deposited: 1279-1351 

Coins: silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

NCI (1844-5), 192; C. Roach Smith, Catalogue of the Museum of London Antiquities (London, 1854), p. 114; The 
Archaeological Journal 59 (1902), 7; Thompson 1956, key to pi. iii; Wilson 1958, p. 170; Thompson 1959, p. 280; 
Allen 2003, no. 211/E, 

96. Ranishaw Moor, Northumberland [NY 70 60], 1762 
Deposited: 1279-1351 

Coins: silver 
Value: ? 

SM 25 (1763), 57; CM 33 (1763), 42; Metcalf 1958, p. 85; Dolley 1968, no. 128; Manville 1993a. p. 102 (no. 313a); 
Allen 2003, no. 262/E. 

97. Long Meadow, Cambridgeshire [TL 54 62], 1995 
Deposited; 1280-1351 

Coins: 5 silver (pence) 

Value: 5 d. 

Dix Noonan Web, 20 June 2001, lot 354 (part); information from Mr John Barker, 

98. Barnard Castle Moor, Durham [NZ 05 16], in or before 1794 
Deposited: c. 1280- 1351 

Coins: silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

W. Hutchinson, The History and Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham , 3 vols (Newcastle upon Tyne and 
Carlisle, 1785-94), iii, p. 234 n. and pi. facing; Metcalf 1960-1, no. 1. 

99. Northampton, Northamptonshire [SP75 61], 1873 
Deposited: c. 1282-90 

Corns: 199 silver (pence) 

Value: 16s. Id. 

J.F. Neck, ‘On a hoard of Edward I coins discovered at Northampton, with remarks on the coinage of Edward 1, 11, and 
Iir.VC 3 2 (1882). 108-24; E. Bums, The Coinage of Scotland, 3 vols (Edinburgh, 1887), i, pp. 188-9, 192. 209. 228-9: 
Thompson 1956, no. 290; Dolley 1968, no. 131; North 1989, no. 66; Allen 2003, no. 245/E. 

100. Skipton Castle, North Yorkshire [SD 98 51], 1958 
Deposited: c. 1285- 1300 

Coins: 5 silver (pence) 

Value: 5 d. 

R.H.M. Dolley, ‘A small find of late thirteenth-century pence from Skipton Castle’, NCf 19 (1959), 119-20; Dolley 
1968, no. 62; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.16; Manville 1995, p. 174 (no. 331a) Allen 2003, no. 287/E. 

101. Bowness, Cumbria [NY 10 15], 1884 
Deposited: c. 1 287—1 35 1 

Coins: 21 or 22 silver (pence) 

Value: Li. 9 d. or Is. lOd. 

PSA 1883-5, 137-8; Ferguson and Keary 1885, pp. 207-8; Ferguson 1885-6, p. 381; Collingwood 1923, p.237; 
Thompson 1956, no. 50; Dolley 1968, no. 129; Allen 2003. no. 50/E. 

102. Coventry (Bales Street) [SP 33 78), 1 847 
Deposited: 1 280s— 1290s 

Coins: 100-200 silver (pence) 

Value: C.8s -17s. 

Thompson 1956, no. 102; Dolley 1968, no. 18; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.14; North 1989, no. 24; Allen 2003, 
no. 89/E; information from Dr Nicholas May hew, 

103. Broughton, Hampshire [SU 30 32], 1964 
Deposited: c. 1 290 

Coins: 332 silver (301 pence + 13 halfpence + 18 farthings) 

Value: £1 6s. 0 d. 

J.J. North. ‘The Broughton hoard’, BNJ 35 (1966), 120-7; Dolley 1968, no. 13; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C, 17; 
May hew 1983, no. 19; North 1989, no. 12; Allen 2003, no. 58/E. 
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104. Coventry (Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital) [SP 33 78], 1 937 
Deposited: c.1290 

Coins and artefacts: c.500 silver (pence) + 2 silver brooches 
Value: c.£2 

‘Medieval treasure trove’, AntJ 17 (1937), 440-1; D. Allen, ‘Treasure trove, 1933-9. 3. Coventry, Warwickshire’, BNJ 
23 (1938-40), 279-80; Thompson 1956, no. 103; Dolley 1968, no, 19; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.15; Mayhew 
1983, no. 28; North 1989, no. 25; Allen 2003, no. 90/E. 

105. King’s Lynn, Norfolk [TF 61 20], 1972 
Deposited: c.)290 

Coins: 4 1 silver (38 pence + 3 halfpence) 

Value: 3s. 3 H 

CH 1 (1975), no. 363; Mayhew 1983, no. 65; North 1989, no. 47; Allen 2003, no. 179/E. 

106. Skegby, Nottinghamshire [SK 492 609], 1967 
Deposited: c.)290 

Coins: 450 silver (pence) 

Value: £1 17s. 6 d. 

M.M. Archibald, ‘The Skegby, Nous., 1967 hoard’, BNJ 40 (1971), 44-56; North 1989, no. 73; Allen 2003, no. 285/E. 

107. London (near St Antholin’s Church) [TQ 31 81], 1873 
Deposited: 1295-c. 1330s 

Coins: billon ( doubles lournois of Philip IV) 

Value: ? 

NCr 13 (1873), Proceedings, 7; Thompson 1956, no. 240. 

108. Dover, Kent [TR 31 41], 1955 
Deposited: c.1295 

Coins: 686 silver (2 groats + 627 pence + 2 halfpence + 3 farthings + 36 gros touniois + 13 mailles tierces + 1 gros of 
Brabant + 1 gros of Holland + 1 g rosso of Brescia) 

Value: £3 3s. 7 V- (excluding grosso) 

R.H.M. Dolley, ‘The 1955 Dover treasure trove’, ArchCant 69 (1955), 62-8; R.H.M. Dolley wilh P.E. Lasko, ‘The 
Dover hoard: the first English hoard with groats of Edwarc I', BNJ 28 (1955-7), 147-68; Dolley 1968. no. 26; Dolley 
and Seaby 1968, no. C.19; Mayhew 1983, no, 35; North 1989, no. 31; Mayhew 1997, pp. 340-3; Allen 2003, no. 107/E. 

109. East Langdon (or ‘Kent’), Kent [TR 33 46], 1992 
Deposited: c.1295 

Coins: 34 silver (pence) 

Value: 2s. 10<£. 

Allen 2003, no. 128/E; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

110. Ickfield (or Wingham), Kent [TR 24 57). 1990-1991 
Deposited: c.1295 

Coins: 502 silver (pence) 

Value: £2 Is. 10rf. 

Allen 2003, no. 1 65/E; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

111. Chester (Lion Brewery), Cheshire [SJ 40 66]. in or shortly before 1899 
Deposited: c. 1300-1351 

Coins: 24 silver (pence) 

Value: 2s. 

‘Find of Edwardian coins’. The Numismatic Magazine 14 (1899), 33; Manville 1995, p. 171 (no. 88a); Allen 2003, 
no. 77/E. 

112. Derwentwater, Cumbria [NY 25 21), between 1856 and 1862 
Deposited: c. 1300-1351 

Coins: 34 silver (pence) 

Value: 2s. lOtf. 

TCWAAS new ser. 3 (1903), 408; W.G. Collingwood, 'The home of the Derwentwater family’, TCWAAS new ser. 4 
(1904), 257-87. at pp. 273-4; Collingwood 1923, p.255; Metcalf 1960-1, no. 11; Dolley 1968, no. 24; Dolley and 
Seaby 1968, no. C.39; North 1989. no. 29; Allen 2003, no. 101/E. 

113. Newcastle upon Tyne (Butcher Bank) [NZ 25 64], I860 
Deposited: c. 1300-1351 

Coins: parcel of 8 silver (pence) 
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Value: ? 

‘Coins found at Newcastle’, A A new ser. 5 (1861), 169; Thompson 1956, no. 282; Dolley 1968, no. 47; Dolley and 
Seaby 1968, no. C.18; Allen 2003, no, 240/E. 

114. Wallington, Sutton [TQ 29 64], in or before 1933 
Deposited: c. 1300- 10 

Coins: 37 silver (pence) 

Value: 3s. Id. 

SurreyAC 41 (1933), 137; ‘Coins found in Manor House, Wallington’, SurreyAC 42 (1934), 116-17; Allen 2003, 
no. 313/E. 

115. Watford, Northamptonshire [SP 5984 6891], 1985 or 1986 
Deposited: c. 1300? 

Coins: 28 silver (pence) 

Value: 2s. 4 d. 

W.R.G. Moore in Dix 1986-7, p. 158. 

116. Great Yarmouth (or Yarmouth), Norfolk [TG 52 07], 1 857 
Deposited: c. 1305-1351 

Coins: 700-1,000 silver (pence) 

Value: c.£3-£4 

NA 5 (1859). 358-60; Allen 2003, no. 326/E. 

117. Lincolnshire, in or shortly before 1800 
Deposited: c. 1305- 10 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 1,142 silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

N.J. Mayhew, ‘Lincolnshire hoard 1800', CH 4 (1978), 125-6 (no. 360); Maybew 1983, no, 72; Allen 2003, no. 199/E. 

118. Newminster Abbey, Northumberland [NZ 18 85], 1925 
Deposited: c. 1305 

Coins: 486 silver (pence) 

Value: £2 0s. 6 d. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 4th ser. 2 (1925-6), 47, 137-8; G.C. Brooke, 
‘Pennies, temp. Edward I, found at Newminster Abbey, 1925’, NC 5 7 (1927), 277-9; Thompson 1956, no. 286; Dolley 
1968, no. 48; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.25; Mayhew 1983, no. 89; North 1989, no. 64; Allen 2003, no, 241/E. 

119. Thrapston, Northamptonshire [SP 99 78], 1778 
Deposited: c. 1 305 

Coins: parcel of 360 silver (358 pence + 2 halfpence) 

Value: ? 

M. Noble, Two Dissertations upon the Mint and Coins of the Episcopal- Palatines of Durham (Birmingham, 1780), 
pp. 90-1; Dolley 1968, no, 65; Thompson 1956, no. 359; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.27; Mayhew 1983. no. 111; 
North 1989, no. 77; Allen 2003, no, 294/E. 

120. Mayfield, East Sussex [TQ 58 26], 1968 
Deposited: c. 1 307 

Coins: 355 silver (348 pence + 7 gtvs toumois) 

Value: £1 10s. 9 d. 

Archibald 1971; North 1989, no. 54; Allen 2003, no. 215/E, 

121. Newbury, West Berkshire [SU 47 67], 1756 
Deposited: c. 13 10-1351 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 3,530 silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

T, Snelling, A View of the Silver Coins and Coinage of England (London, 1763), p. 13 n. o, figs A-D; Thompson 1956, 
no. 280; Dolley 1968, no. 46; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.59; Mayhew 1983, no. 87; North 1989, no, 63; Allen 2003, 
no. 238/E. 

122. West Whelpington, Northumberland [NY 974 837], 1976 
Deposited: c. 13 10-1 35 1 

Coins: 5 silver (pence) 

Value: 5 d. 

CH 4 (1978), no. 361; Allen 2003, no. 317/E. 
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123. Hesleyside (Shaw Moss), Northumberland [NY 81 83], 1852 
Deposited: c. 1310-1344 

Coins: 340 silver (pence) 

Value: £1 8s. 4d. 

E. Charlton, ‘On an enamelled bronze cup, and a celt and a ring mould, in the possession of Sir W. Calverley, Baronet; 
with observations on the use of metals by the Ancient British and the Romans’, AA 4 (1855), 102-8, at pp. 104-5; 
W.H.D. Longstaffe, ‘Notice of a find of coins at the Shaw Moss, near Hesleyside’. AA new ser. 6 (1865), 238-43; 
Thompson 1956, no. 186; Metcalf 1960-1, no. 47; Dolley 1968, no. 31; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.28; Mayhew 
1983, no. 55; North 1989, no. 44; Allen 2003, no, 156/E. 

124. Rothersthorpe, Northamptonshire [SP71 56], 1996 
Deposited: c. 1310 

Coins: 32 silver (pence) 

Value: 2s. 8 d. 

TTRCAR 1996-7, no. 31; CH 1997, no. 54; Allen 2003, no. 273/E. 

125. Middridge, Durham [NZ 25 26], 1974 
Deposited: c.131 1 

Coins: 3,072 or 3,080 silver (3,062 or 3,070 pence +10 halfpence) 

Value: £12 15s, Id. or £12 16s. 5 d. 

CH 1 (1975), no. 365; CH 2 (1976), no, 453; CH 3 (1977), no. 329; Mayhew 1983, no. 80; I. Stewart, ‘Scottish sterlings 
front the Middridge hoard’, BNJ 59 (1989), 84-90; North 1989, no, 56; Allen 2003, no. 219/E. 

126. Whittonstatl, Northumberland [NZ07 57], 1958 
Deposited: e.131 1 

Coins: 1,206 silver (1,205 pence + 1 farthing) 

Value: £5 0s. 5$d. 

R.H.M. Dolley and G.L.V. Taller, ‘The 1958 Whittonstall treasure trove’, AA 4th ser. 41 (1963), 65-83; Dolley 1968, 
no. 67; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C. 32; Mayhew 1983, no. 117; North 1989, no. 79; Allen 2003, no. 320/E. 

127. Carlidnack, Cornwall [SW 77 29], in or shortly before 1965 
Deposited: c. 1312-1351 

Coins 4 silver (pence) 

Value: 4 d. 

E. Dowson, ‘Medieval coin hoard from Mawnan Parish', Cornish Archaeology 10 (1971), 1 1 1-12. 

128. GorefieJd, Cambridgeshire [TF4! 1 1], 1998 
Deposited: c. 1 3 12-14 

Coins: 1,084 silver (1,053 pence + 23 halfpence + 8 farthings) 

Value: £4 8s. 10 

TAR 1998-9, no. 34 1 ; CH 1999, no. 50. 

129. Thame. Oxfordshire [SP 70 05), 1889 
Deposited: 1314-1351 

Coins: more than 500 silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

G, Talbot. ‘An Edwardian hoard, uncovered at Thame, Oxon.L The Ni<i»isinatist 2 (5) (January 1890), 53; CH 4 (1978). 
no. 366; Mayhew 1983, no. 109; Allen 2003, no. 293/E. 

130. Abbey Town (Holme Cultraru Parish), Cumbria [NY 17 50], in or shortly before 1895 
Deposited: c. 1 3 1 5 

Coins: 81 silver (77 pence + 2 farthings + 2 unidentified) 

Value: c.(ss. l\d. 

J.J. North. ‘An unpublished fourteenth century hoard’, NCiit 83 (1975), 332-3; CH 2 (1976). no. 454; Mayhew 1983, 
no. 56; North 1989, no. 45; Allen 2003, no, 159/E. 

131. Boston, Lincolnshire [TF 33 44], 1984 
Deposited: c.1315 

Coins: 26 silver (pence) 

Value: 2s. 2d. 

Allen 2003, no. 49/E; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

132. Ilkley Moor, Bradford [SE 1046], 1967 (and 1960-1961?) 

Deposited: c.1315 
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Coins: 43 (+6?) silver (pence) 

Value: 3s. Id. or 4 s’, id. 

TYNS 2nd ser. 2 (I) (1964), 41; J, Radley (ed.), ‘Yorkshire Archaeological Register, 1967’, Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal 42 (1967-70), 109-18, at p. 113; Mayhew 1983, no. 59; Manville 1995, p. 172 (no, 195b); Allen 2003, 
no. 166/E. 

133. South Elmham, Suffolk [TM 30 83], 1998 
Deposited: c.1315 

Coins: 19 silver (pence) 

Value: Is. Id. 

TAR 1998-9, no. 342; CH 1999, no. 52. 

134. East Bergholt, Suffolk [TM 07 35], 2000 
Deposited: c. 13 17-1 351 

Coins: 1 1 silver (8 pence + 3 halfpence) 

Value: 9 U 

TAR 2000, no. 276; CH 2001. no. 84. 

135. Doveridge (or Ashbourne), Derbyshire [SK 11 34], 1987 
Deposited: c. 13 19-1 320$ 

Coins: 6 1 silver (pence) 

Value: 5s. Id, 

Allen 2003, no. 108/E; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

136. Avebury, Wiltshire [SU 10 69], 1937 
Deposited: c. 1320— 135 1 

Coins: 3 silver (pence) 

Value: 3d. 

J.D.A. Thompson, ‘The Barber-Surgeon’s coins’, in Windmill Hill and Avebury: Excavations by Alexander KeUler 
1925-1929, edited by l.F. Smith (Oxford, 1965), pp. 178-9; Dolley 1968, no. 132; Mayhew 1983, no. 7: Allen 2003, 
no. 20/E. 

137. Dowuham, Essex [TQ 72 95], 1999 
Deposited: c. 1 320—135 1 

Coins: 9 silver (pence) 

Value: 9d. 

TAR 1998-9, no. 346; CH 2000, no. 50. 

138. Gainsborough, Lincolnshire (SK 81 89], 1985 
Deposited: c. 1320-1351 

Coins: 7 silver (6 pence + 1 halfpenny) 

Value: 6fe/, 

Allen 2003, no. 138/E; information from Dr Baixie Cook, 

139. Silverdale, Lancashire [SD 46 75], 1997 
Deposited: 1320s-1344 

Coins: 1 6 silver (pence) 

Value: Is. 4 d. 

CH 1998, no. 42, 

140. Beverley (Dominican Priory), East Yorkshire [TA04 40], between 1986 and 1989 
Deposited: c.1320s-c.1330s 

Coins: 5 silver (pence) 

Value: 5 d. 

M.M, Archibald, ‘The coins and jettons’, in M. Foreman, et ai. Further Excavations at the Dominican Priory. Beverley. 
1986-89, Sheffield Excavation Reports 4 (Sheffield, 1996), pp. 173-5, at pp. 173-4; Allen 2003. no. 42/E, 

141. Amble, Northumberland [NU 27 03], 1988 
Deposited: 1320s 

Coins: 1,027 silver (pence) 

Value: £4 5s. Id. 

Sotheby’s. 22-23 March 1990, lots 382-403; Allen 2003, no. 10/E; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 
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142. Grittleton, Wiltshire [ST 85 80J, in or before 1903 
Deposited: c. 1 321-1344 

Coins: 51 silver (pence) 

Value: 4s. 3 d. 

Thompson 1956, no. 178; Dolley 1968, no. 133; P. Woodhead. ‘T\vo finds of Edward pennies: Caernarvon (1911) and 
Grittleton (1903?)’, BNJ 39 (1970). 78-83, at pp. 80-3; Mayhew 1983. no. 49; North 1989, no. 43; Allen 2003, 
no. 150/E. 

143. York (Coppergate) [SE 59 5 i], 1978 
Deposited: c. 1321-1351 

Coins: 5 silver (pence) 

Value: 5 d. 

E.J.E. Pirie, et a!., Post-Roman Coins from York Excavations 197J-81, The Archaeology of York 18/1 (London. 1986), 
pp. 61-2, 67; Allen 2003, no. 85/E. 

144. West Rudham, Norfolk [TF 81 27], 1994-1995 
Deposited: c. 132 1 -1344 

Coins: 393 silver (pence) 

Value: £1 I2s.9d. 

Tl'RCAR 1996-7, no. 25; CH 1996, no. 135; Allen 2003, no. 316/E. 

145. Boyton, Wiltshire [ST 95 39], 1935 
Deposited: c.1321 

Coins: 4,155 silver (pence) 

Value: £17 6s. id. 

D. Allen with G.C. Dunning, ‘The Boyton find of coins of Edward 1 and IT, A/C* 16 (1936), 115-55; Thompson 1956. 
no. 51; Dolley 1968, no. 12; Dolley and Seaby 1968. no. C.55; Mayhew 1983, no. 18; North 1989, no. 13; Saunders and 
Saunders 1991, pp. 140-1, 153; Allen 2003, no. 51/E, 

146. Tutbury, Staffordshire [SK 20 28], 1831 
Deposited: e.1322 

Coins and artefacts: c.50,000 or more (c.200,000?) silver (pence) + 1 gold ring 
Value: c.£200 or more (c.£800?) 

'Coins found at Tutbury’, GM 101 (1831), 546; E. Hawkins, ‘Remarks upon the coins lately discovered in the bed of the 
River Dove, near Tutbury, Staffordshire', Archaeologia 24 (1832). 148-67; Descriptive Catalogue of the Series of 
Coins found at Tutbury in the County of Stafford in the Bed of the River Dove in June J831 and Supposed to have been 
Part of the Military Chest of the Earl of Lancaster. Temp. Ed II (Derby, no date); L. Jewiil. ‘Diary of his first visit to 
Derbyshire, by the late F.W. Fairholt, F.S.A.’, The Reliquary 21 (1880-1), 17-24, at pp. 21-2; Andrew 1903-4, 
pp. 47-50; Thompson 1956. no. 363; Dolley 1968. no. 66; Mayhew 1983, no. 113; North 1989, no. 78; Manville 1993a, 
pp. 103-4; J.J. North. The Great Tutbury hoard of 1831’, NCirc 103 (1995). 220, 262-3, 299-301, 335; Allen 2001a, 
no. 49; Allen 2003. no. 299/E. 

147. Bootham (School), York [SE59 51], 1953 
Deposited: r.1325-30 

Coins: 908 silver (pence) 

Value: £3 15s. Sd. 

R.H.M. Dolley. ‘The Boolhain treasure trove'. TYNS 2nd ser. 1 (2) (1953). 118-22; R.H.M. Dolley and I.H. Stewart, 
with G.E. Willmot, ‘The 1953 Bootham treasure trove', BNJ 27 (1952-4), 281-93; Thompson 1956, no. 385; Dolley 
1968, no. 10; Dolley and Seaby 1968. no. C.54; Mayhew 1983, no. 17; North 1989, no. 81; Manville 1995, p. 175; 
Allen 2003. no. 48/E. 

148. Knaresborough Priory. North Yorkshire [SE 35 57], 1805 
Deposited: c. 1325-30 

Coins: c. 1,600 silver (pence) 

Value: c.£ 7 

GM 75 (1805), 574; R.H.M. Dolley and H.E. Pagan, ‘An early nineteenth-century discovery of Edward pennies at 
Knaresborough Priory’, BNJ 32 (1963). 117-26; Dolley 1968, no. 126; Mayhew 1983. no. 69; North 1989, no. 51; 
Manville 1993a, p. 100 (no. 225a); Allen 2003, no. 190/E. 

149. Scotton, North Yorkshire [SE 18 96]. 1924 
Deposited: c. 1325-30 

Coins: 319 silver (pence) + silver coin fragments 
Value: £ 1 6s. Id. (excluding fragments) 

G.C. Brooke, ‘A find of Edward pennies’, A/C* 4 ( 1924). 325-6; T. Sheppard, ‘Hoard of silver coins found at Scotton, 
Yorkshire’. TYNS 2 (5) (1925). 183-7: Thompson 1956. no. 325: Dolley 1968, no. 60; Dolley and Seaby 1968. 
no. C.62: Mayhew 1983. no. 101; North 1989. no. 72; Manville 1995. p. 174; Allen 2003. no. 283/E. 
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150. Newport. Isle of Wight [SZ 49 88). 1849 
Deposited; 1330s- 1 344 

Coins: more than 3,000 silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

JBAA 5 (1849). 362-4; JBAA 6(1850), 151; 'Discovery ofEnglish coins in the Isle of Wight’. NC 13 (1850-1), 140-2; 
‘Foreign sterlings found in the Isle of Wight’, NC 13 (1850-1), 206; E. Kell, 'An account of coins, etc., found in a 
marsh contiguous to Newport. Isle of Wight’. JBAA 8 ( 1852). 323-30. at pp. 325-7; Thompson 1956. no. 287. Dolley 
1968, no. 49; Dolley and Seaby 1968. no. C.60; Mayhew 1983, no. 90; North 1989, no. 65; Allen 2003. no. 242/E. 

151. Wyke. Bradford [SE 15 26]. 1836 
Deposited: 1330s- 1344 

Coins: c.2,000 (?) silver (pence) 

Value: c.£8° 

F. Sharpe and D.H. Haigh. ’An account of a large quantity of coins of Edward I and 11 discovered in February 1 836, at 
Wyke, near Leeds, in Yorkshire: forming a sequel to Mr Hawkins’s account of those of the same reigns found at 
Tutbury’. Archaeotogia 28 (1840). 47-74; Thompson 1956. no. 382; Dolley 1968. no. 68; Dolley and Seaby 1968. 
no. C.63; Mayhew 1983, no. 120; North 1989. no. 80; Manville 1993a. p. 104; Allen 2003, no. 324/E. 

152. Nottingham [SK 56 41 ]. 1786 
Deposited: 1333-51 

Coins: c. 100 silver (pence + halfpence) 

Value: c.8.v. 

Dolley and Strudwick 1956. p. 300; Allen 2003, no. 246/E. 

153. Braintree, Essex fTL 76 23], between 1819 and 1853 
Deposited; 1344-51 

Coins: more than 5.000 silver (pence) 

Value: c.£2 1 

C.E. Blunt. 'Grangerized copies of Ruding’s Annals’, NCirc 84 (1976). 226-7. at p. 227; Allen 2003, no. 53/E. 

154. Chester (Pepper Street), Cheshire [SJ 40 66], in or before 1946 
Deposited: 1344-51 

Coins: parcel of 100 silver (91 pence + 9 halfpence) 

Value: ? 

R.H. Dolley, F. Elmore Jones, and G. Webster, ‘A find of Edward pence at Chester’, BNJ 27 f 1952-4). 91-2; Thompson 
1956. no. 87; Dolley 1968, no 16; Dolley and Seaby 1968. no. C.66; Mayhew 1983. no. 24, North 1989. no. 18; Allen 
2003. no. 78/E. 

155. Ottery St Mary. Devon ISY 10 95], 1998 
Deposited: 1344-51 

Coins: 1 1 silver (pence) 

Value: 1 1 d. 

TAB 1998-9. no. 347; CH 1999, no. 51. 

156. Oxford (St Clement’s), Oxfordshire [SP 51 06], 1868 
Deposited: 1344-51 

Coins: parcel of 225 silver (193 pence + 6 halfpence + 26 farthings) 

Value: ? 

J. Evans, 'On a hoard of coins found at Oxford, with some remarks on the coinage of the first three Edwards'. NC - 1 1 
(1871), 264-82; Thompson 1956, no. 301; Dolley 1968, no. 51; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.68; Mayhew 1983. 
no. 91; North 1989. no. 69; Allen 2003, no. 248/E. 

157. Portbridge (or Staverton), South Devon [SX 85 57J, 1999 
Deposited: 1344-51 

Coins: 37 silver (pence) 

Value: 3s. I d. 

TAB 1998-9, no. 348; CH 2000. no. 51. 

158. Hull (Kingston upon Hull) [TA 09 29], 1868 
Deposited: 1344-51? 

Coins: billon (counterfeit sterlings) 

Value: ? 

Metcalf 1960-1, no. 20; D.M. Metcalf. ’A fourteenth-century deposit from Hull’. BNJ 33 (1964), 80-2; F. Banks with 
D.M. Metcalf and L.K. Hamblin, ’The 1868 hoard from the Albert Dock Lock Pit, Hull’. BNJ 37 (1968). 65-72. 
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159. Newcastle upon Tyne {River Tyne) [NZ 25 64], c, 1857 
Deposited: 1344 

Coins: 2 gold (double leopards) 

Value: 12s. 

J. Evans, ‘The first gold coins of England’, NC ! 20 (1900), 218-51, at p. 237: Woodhead 1996, no. 2, 

160. Derby [SK 35 35). 1927 
Deposited: e. 1350 

Coins: 640 silver (pence) 

Value: £2 13s. 4d. 

J O. Manton, ‘Notes on find of pennies of Edward I and IT, at Derby, September 1st, 1927, and a probable connection of 
the coins with the “Tlttbury Find”, June 1st, 1831’, BN. J 19 (1927-8). 291-3; L.A. Lawrence, ‘A hoard of English and 
foreign sterlings found at Derby', NC 5 8 (1928), 47-60; J.O. Manton, "A hoard of fourteenth century pennies and for- 
eign sterlings found in Derby’, Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History .Society 50 (1928-9), 
85-9; idem, ‘A hoard of coins found at Derby, September 1st, 1927’, BNJ 20 (1929-30). 354-5; Thompson 1956, 
no. 118; Dolley 1968, no. 22; Dolley and Seaby 1968, no. C.64; Mayhew 1983, no. 33; North 1989, no. 28; Allen 2003, 
no. 98/E. 

1279-1351? 

161. Benacre, Suffolk [TM 51 84], 1767 
Deposited: 1280(-1351?) 

Coins: nearly 400 silver 
Value: c.£l 10r.? 

GM 37 (1767), 558; Manville 1993a, p. 94 (no. 41a); Allen 2003, no. 39/E. 

162. Hartlepool [NZ 50 32], in or before 1841 
Deposited: 1283(-1351?) 

Coins: silver 
Value: ? 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Netvcastle-upon-Tyne 3rd ser. 4 ( 1 909- 10), 211; Metcalf 1 960-1, no. 18; 
Dolley 1968, no. 124; Allen 2003, no. 154/E. 

163. Croydon [TQ 33 65), 1998 
Deposited: 1307(-1351?) 

Coins; 3 silver (pence) 

Value: 3d. 

TAR 1998-9, no, 343: information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

164. Oxford (Town Hall), Oxfordshire [SP 51 06], 1751 
Deposited: 1 309(- 1351?) 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 2 silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

GM 66 (1796), 639-40, pi. 2; Manville 1993a, p. 101 (no. 301a); Manville 1993b, p. 82. 

1351-1412 

165. Ecclesfield, Sheffield [SK 35 94], 1770 
Deposited: 1 35 1 (—late 14th century?) 

Coins: silver (groats + halfgroats) 

Value; ? 

Metcalf 1960-1, no. 13. 

166. He ns t ridge, Somerset [ST 72 1 9 1, 1808 
Deposited: 1351 (-late 14th century?) 

Coins: 15 or 16 gold (nobles) 

Value: £5 or £5 6s. 8 d. 

GM 78 (1808), 40; Manville 1 993a, p. 98 (no. 185b); Woodhead 1996, no. 20. 

167. London (Camberwell) [TQ 33 76], in or shortly before 1768 
Deposited: 1 35 1 (—late 14th century?) 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 3 silver (1 groat + 2 pence) 

Value: ? 

Metcalf 1958, p. 84; Allen 2003, no. 210/E. 

168. Saxtead, Suffolk [TM 26 65], 1827 
Deposited: 1351 (-late 14th century?) 
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Coins: c. 75 silver 
Value: ? 

Ipswich Journal 15 December 1827, 2; information from Mr John Newman. 

169. Swindon (Westlecote), Wiltshire [SU 15 83). in or before 1874 
Deposited: 1351 (-late 14th century?) 

Coins: 3 silver 
Value: ? 

R Jefferies, ‘Swindon, its history and antiquities'. WANHM 14 (1874), 180-6, at p. 182; CH 4 (1978), no. 362; Allen 
2003, no. 318/E. 

170. Urswick, Cumbria (SD 27 74], c.1800 
Deposited: 1351 (—late 14th century?) 

Coins: more than 30 silver 

Value: ? 

W.G. Collingwood, 'An inventory of the Ancient Monuments of Westmorland and Lancashire-North-of-the-Sands’. 
TCWAAS 26 ( 1926). 1-62. at p. 49: Metcalf 1960-1. no. 51; Dolley 1968, no. 130; Allen 2003. no. 31 1/E. 

171. Wainlleet All Saints. Lincolnshire [TF 49 59], 1875 
Deposited: 1 351(— late 14th century?) 

Coins: silver (groats + halfgroats + pence + halfpence + farthings) 

Value: ? 

A. White. ‘A medieval coin hoard from Wainfleet All Saints’, NCirc 86 (1978), 475-6; CH 5 (1979), no. 287: Allen 
2003.no. 312/E. 


172. Rickerby (Stanwix Parish), Cumbria [NY 41 56J. 1986-1987 
Deposited: c.1352 

Coins: parcel of 2.267 silver (1.740 pence + 475 halfpence + 52 farthings) + 38 silver coin fragments 
Value: c.£IO? 

Woodhead 1989, pp. 74-6; C. Richardson and M R. McCarthy, "A mid-fourteenth century coin hoard from Rickerby. 
Carlisle’, TCWAAS new ser. 91 ( 1991 ), 295-8; Allen 2001a, no. 50; Allen 2003, no. 270/E; information from Dr Barrie 
Cook. 

173. Great Gleinham, Suffolk [TM 33 61], 2000 
Deposited: c-1353-mid/late 14th century 
Coins: 4 silver (2 groats + 2 pence) 

Value: 104. 

TAR 2000, no. 278; CH 2001. no. 85. 

174. Cambridge (Chesterton Lane), Cambridgeshire [TL 46 58], 2000 
Deposited: c.1355 

Coins: c. 1.809: 9 gold (7 nobles + 2 half nobles) + c. 1,800 silver (pence) 

Value: c.£10 3.v. 44. (£2 1 3.v. 44. gold + c.£7 10.s. 04. silver) 

TAR 2000, no. 277; CH 2002, no. 38; S.K.F. Stoddart, ‘The Magdalene College hoard: the history of Cambridge in a 
sewer shaft’, Magdalene College Magazine new ser. 45 (2000-1), 70-80. 

175. York Minster [SE 59 51], 1971 
Deposited: c.1356 

Coins: 16 silver (pence) 

Value: Is. 44. 

Allen 2003, no. 327/E; information from Dr Nicholas Mayhew. 

176. Great Totham. Essex [TL 85 1 1], 1875 
Deposited: 1359-c. 1360s 

Coins: parcel of 3 billon (John the Good gros a C erodes ) 

Value: ? 

I. Granger, 'Coins found at Great Totham', The Essex Review 3 (1894), 147; Thompson 1956, no. 177. 

177. Calder Abbey. Cumbria [NY 04 06], 1905 
Deposited: c. 1 360s 

Coins: 6 gold (noblesj 
Value: £2 

C.A. Parker. 'The Calder Abbev gold coins', rCVYAA5 new ser. 14 (1914), 325-7; Thompson 1956, no. 67; Woodhead 
1996. no. 10. 
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178. Chester (New Northgate Street), Cheshire [SJ 40 66 j, 1901 
Deposited: c. 1360 

Coins: 25 silver (groats) 

Value: 8s. Ad. 

R. Newstead, Journal of the Architectural, Archaeological, and Historic Society of Chester, new ser. 8 (1900-1), 102-3: 
Thompson 1956, no. 88; CH 2 (1976), no. 457. 

179. Durham (Beach Crest), Durham [N2 27 42), 1930 
Deposited: c. 1 360 

Coins: 547 silver (68 groats + 46 halfgroats + 430 pence + 3 halfpence) 

Value: £3 6s. 3irf. 

L.A. Lawrence, ‘The Durham hoard of Edward I— III’, A/C 5 11 (1931), 201-28; Thompson 1956, no. 149; Seaby and 
Stewart 1964, no. xiii; Mayhew 1983, no. 4) ; North 1989, no. 39; Allen 2003, no, 124/E. 

180. Famdon, Nottinghamshire [SK 77 52], 1987 
Deposited: c. 1360 

Coins: 22 silver (5 groats + 2 halfgroats + 14 pence + 1 halfpenny) 

Value: 3r. 2irf. 

Allen 2003, no. 133/E; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

181. Mareham le Fen, Lincolnshire [TF 27 61], 1961 
Deposited: c.1360 

Coins: 34 silver (28 groats + 6 halfgroats) 

Value: 10s. Ad. 

Dolley 1964a, pp. 83-6; Seaby and Stewart 1964, no. xvii. 

182. Sandsfield, Cumbria [N Y 33 6 1 ], c . 1 845 
Deposited: c.1360 

Coins: parcel of 9 silver (2 groats + 1 halfgroat + 6 pence) 

Value: ? 

Ferguson and Keary 1885, p. 207; Ferguson 1885-6, pp. 380-1; Thompson 1956, no. 321; Dolley 1964a, pp. 85-7; 
Allen 2003, no. 280/E. 

183. March, Cambridgeshire [TL41 96], 1994 
Deposited: 1361-laie 14th century 

Coins: 2 gold (nobles) 

Value: I3r. Ad. 

S. Doolan, ‘A find of two Edward III nobles from Cambridgeshire’, NCirc 103 (1995), 14) ; Woodhead 1996. no. 12. 

184. Abbotsbury, Dorset [SY 56 84], in or shortly before 1748 
Deposited: 1361(-late 14th century?) 

Coins: parcel of 2 gold (1 noble + 1 guyennois d'or of Aquitaine) 

Value: ? 

Metcalf 1958, pp. 75-6. 

185. Norwich (Ber Street), Norfolk [TG 23 08), 1854 
Deposited: 1361 (-late 14th century?) 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 5 gold (nobles) 

Value; ? 

AM 4 (1855), 365-6; Thompson 1956, no. 292; Woodhead 1996, no. 13. 

186. Beaumont, Cumbria [NY 34 59], 1884 (and 1991?) 

Deposited: e.1362 

Coins: c.2,400 silver (groats + halfgroats + pence) 

Value: c.£lO-£ll 

PSA 2nd ser. 10 (1883-5), 191-3; Ferguson and Keary 1885; Ferguson 1885-6; S. Smith, 'Notes on the coinage of the 
first three Edwards, in relation to the recent find of coins at Beaumont', VC 3 6 (1886), 170-1; Thompson 1956, no. 38; 
Thompson 1959, p. 280; Dolley 1964a, pp. 85-9; Seaby and Stewart 1964, no. xiv; Dolley 1968. no. 6; Dolley and 
Seaby 1968, no. C70; Mayhew 1983, no. 14; North 1989. no. 8; BNJ 6 1 (1991), 167; Allen 2003. no. 37/E. 

187. Beulah Hill, London [TQ 3 1 81], 1953 
Deposited: c.1365 

Coins: 138: 14 gold (3 nobles + 1 half noble + 10 quarter nobles) + 124 silver (94 groats + 24 halfgroats + 6 pence) 
Value: £3 15s. lOrf. (£2 gold + £1 15s. I Or/, silver) 
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R.H.M. Dolley. 'Beulah Hill treasure trove 1953’, A 'C 6 13 (1953). 1 15-22; Thompson 1956. no. 241; Seaby and Stewart 
1964, no. xvi; Woodhead 1996. no. 8; Allen 2003. no. 41/E. 

188. Coventry (Foleshill) [SP 35 82], 1967 
Deposited; 1 . 1365 

Coins: 225 silver (38 groats + 59 halfgroats + 128 pence) 

Value: £1 I3.v. 2d. 

M.M. Archibald. ‘The Coventry hoard of coins of Edward 1 to Edward III’ BNJ 43 (1973). 60-6: CH 3 (1977). no. 332; 
Mayhew 1983. no. 29; North 1989. no. 26; Allen 2003. no. 91/E. 

189. Sutton on Sea. Lincolnshire (TF 52 81]. 1990 
Deposited: 1 370s— 1 380s 

Coins: 21 silver (1 halfgroat + 20 pence) 

Value: Is. 10 d. 

Allen 2003, no, 290/E; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

190. Winford. North Somerset [ST 54 65], 19th century 
Deposited: c,1370s-c. 1380s 

Coins: 12 silver (4 groats + 8 pence) 

Value: 2s. 

The Antiquary 41 (1905). 444-5; Du Quesne-Bird 1971, p. 140; CH 2 (1976), no. 458; Allen 2003. no. 322/E. 

191. East Ravnham (or Fakenhani). Norfolk [TF 88 251. 1910 
Deposited: 1370s 

Coins: 200 gold (nobles) 

Value: £66 6s. 8 d. 

G.C. Brooke, ‘A find of nobles of Edward III at East Raynham, Norfolk', /VC 5 11 (1911), 291-330; C.A, Whitton, ‘A 
note on the East Raynham hoard', BNJ 22 (1936-7). 187-8; Thompson 1956, nos 151, 157; Woodhead 1996. no. 17. 

192. Eynesford, Kent [TQ 53 65], 1993 
Deposited: c. 1370s 

Coins: 8 silver ( 1 groat + 2 halfgroats + 4 pence + l halfpenny) 

Value: l.v. hd. 

Allen 2003. no. 131/E: information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

193. East Garston, West Berkshire [SU 36 76], 1998 
Deposited: c. 1370s? 

Coins: 2 silver (pence) 

Value: 2d. 

TAR 1997-8. no. 179; TAR 1998-9. no. 349. 

194. Durham (Nevilles Cross), Durham [NZ 25 41], 1889 
Deposited: c. 1375-80 

Coins: parcel of 256 from c.300 silver (10 groats + 10 halfgroats + 166 pence + 62 Scottish groats + 7 Scottish half- 
groats + 1 Scottish penny) 

Value: c.£2-£2 10s. 

The Antiquary 20 (1889), 31; ‘Coins. Neville’s Cross. Durham'. The Archaeological Review 4 (1889-90). 73-4; J 
Evans. ‘On a hoard of silver coins found at Neville’s Cross, Durham', A'C 1 9 (1889), 312-21; Thompson 1956, no. 148; 
Seaby and Stewart 1964, no. xix: Mayhew 1983. no. 40; North 1989, no. 38; Allen 2003, no. 123/E. 

195. Grantham, Lincolnshire [SK91 36], 1994 
Deposited: c. 1375-80 

Coins: 462 silver (39 groats + 38 halfgroats + 377 pence + 1 Scottish groat + 2 Scottish halfgroats + 4 Scottish pence + 
1 unidentified) 

Value: e.£2 Ils. Id. orc.£2 I l.v. 10fr 

TTRCAR 1996-7. no. 26; CH 1996. no. 136; Allen 2003. no. 147/E. 

196. Canon Pyon. Herefordshire |SO 46 48], 1997 
Deposited: 1 380s— 1 390s 

Coins: 86 silver (43 groats + 10 halfgroats + 32 pence + 1 Scottish penny) 

Value: 18s. 8 hd.. 18s. 8 id. or 18.v. 9 d. 

TAR 1997-8, no. 147: CH 1999. no. 53: J. Stevenson, ‘The Court Farm coin hoard. Canon Pyon. Herefordshire'. WMA 
42(1999). 46-7. 
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197. Westminster Abbey [TQ29 79], 1863 
Deposited: c.I380-c. 1390s 

Coins: parcel of 1 1 gold (nobles) 

Value: ? 

T.J. Arnold, ‘Finds of coins’, NC 2 3 (1863), 215: NC new ser. 4 (1864), 157; Thompson 1956, nos 257-8; Woodhead 
1996, no. 29. 

198. Balcombe, West Sussex [TQ31 30], 1897 
Deposited: c. 1380s 

Coins; 754: 12 gold (nobles) + 742 silver (234 groats + 93 halfgroats + 370 pence + 35 halfpence + 10 Scottish pence) 
Value: £10 6s. 5 d. or £10 6s. 7 id. (£4 gold + £6 6s. 5d. or £6 6s. Ikd. silver) 

H.A. Grueber and L A- Lawrence, ‘The Balcombe find’, NC 3 18 (1898), 8-72: J.H. Cooper, ‘The find of Edwardian 
coins at Balcombe'. SussexAC 42 (1899), 209-13; Thompson 1956, no. 22; Seaby and Stewart 1964, no. xxiii; Mayhew 
1983, no, 10; North 1989, no. 7; Woodhead 1996, no. 27; Allen 2003, no. 24/E, 

199. Bredgar, Kent [TQ 88 60], 1940 
Deposited: c. 1380s 

Coins: 1 3 1 gold (93 nobles + 24 half nobles + 3 quarter nobles + 1 1 unidentified) 

Value: c.£40 

D.F. Allen and C.A. Whitton, ‘The Bredgar find: with notes on the gold of Richard II’, NC 6 7 (1947), 160-70; 
Thompson 1956, no, 57; CH 6 (1981), no. 381: Woodhead 1996, no. 28, 

200. Brinkbum Priory, Northumberland [NZ 11 98), 1834 
Deposited: c. 1380s 

Coins: c. 300— 400 gold (nobles + half nobles + quarter nobles) 

Value: c.£50-£100? 

GM 3rd ser. 2 (1834), 153; PSA 1st ser, 1 (1843-9), 248; Dolley 1964b; Manville 1993a, p. 94 (no. 57a); Woodhead 
1996, no. 34. 

201. Elvet Moor, Durham [NZ 26 4 1 ], 1756 
Deposited: c. 1380s 

Coins; parcel of 157 from 170 silver (1 groat + 156 Scottish groats) 

Value; c.£2 3s. or £2 16s. &f. 

Murray 1978, pp, 73-7; CH 6 (1981), no. 382. 

202. Fenwick, Northumberland [NIJ 06 40], 1775 
Deposited: c. 1380s 

Coins: 224 + 100s gold (nobles) 

Value: £100s 

GM 45 (1775), 453; O.S. Brereton, ‘Particulars of a discovery of some ancient gold coins at Fenwjck Castle tn 
Northumberland’. Archaeologia 5 (1778), 166-8; Thompson 1956, no. 159; Metcalf 1960-1, p. 122; Dolley 1964b, 
pp. 90-1; Manville 1993a, p. 97; Woodhead 1996, no. 36. 

203. Pinchheck, Lincolnshire [TF 26 27], 1985-1987 
Deposited: c. 1380s 

Coins: 99 gold (nobles) 

Value: £33 

B.Cook, ‘The Pinchbeck, Lines., treasure trove’. NC 151 (1991), 183-97; Woodhead 1996, no. 99. 

204. South Shields, South Tyneside [NZ 36 66], between c. 1880 and 1893 
Deposited: c. 1 380s 

Coins: hoard or parcels of 29 silver, possibly including intrusive single losses (1 groat + 1 halfgroat + 24 Scottish groats 
+ 2 Scottish haUgroats + 1 Scottish penny) 

Value: ? 

Metcalf 1960-1, pp. 100. 116-17 (no. 48). 

205. Westminster (River Thames) [TQ 29 79]. 1841 
Deposited: c. 1380s 

Coins: parcel of 174 gold (72 nobles + 64 half nobles + 38 quarter nobles) 

Value: '? 

J.D. Cuff, ‘On some gold coins of Edward III and Richard II. recently found at Westminster'. NC 5 (1842-3), 133-41; 
Thompson 1956, no. 259; Woodhead 1996, no. 30. 

206. Nottingham (Long-Row) [SK 56 411, 1782 
Deposited: c. 1390s 
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Coins: c.20 gold (nobles + at least I half noble) 

Value: c.£7 

Dolley and Strudwick 1956. pp. 300-2. 

207. Westbury. Wiltshire [ST 86 50], 1 877 
Deposited: c. 1 390s 

Coins: 32 gold (nobles) 

Value: £10 13s. 4 d. 

J. Baron. ‘On a hoard of gold nobles found at Bremeridge Farm. Westbury, Wilts.’, Archaealogia 47 (1883), 137-56; 
and WANHM 21 (1884), 121-38: Thompson 1956. no. 375; Woodhead 1996. no. 31. 

208. Bristol (Lawrence Weston) [ST 54 781. 1987 
Deposited: c. 1400 

Coins; 234: 6 gold + 228 silver 
Value: ? 

B. Rawes (ed ). ‘Archaeological Review No. 12 I987‘. TBGAS 106 (1988). 219-24. at p. 219; Allen 2003. no. 57/E. 

209. Hill Deverill, Wiltshire |ST 86 40], 1993 
Deposited: c 1400 

Coins. 61:5 gold (2 half nobles + 3 quarter nobles) + 56 silver (43 groats + 8 halfgroats + 5 pence) 

Value: £1 7s. 9 d. (1 Is. 8 d. gold + I6.v, If/, silver) 

TTRCAR 1996-7. no. 27 .CH 1996. no. 1 37; Allen 2003. no. 158/E: information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

210. Mansfield, Nottinghamshire [SK 53 61], 2002 
Deposited: c. 1400 

Coins: 42: 7 gold (nobles) + 35 silver (28 groats + 4 halfgroats + 3 pence) 

Value: £2 16s. 9 d. (£2 6s. 6 d. gold + 1 0s. 3 d. silver) 

J Kirk. ‘A medieval gold and silver hoard', The Searcher 199 (March 2002), 45-6: and Treasure Hunting. March 2002, 
6-10; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

211. Meopham. Kent [TQ 64 65], 1973-1976 
Deposited: c. 1400 

Coins: 14 gold (9 nobles + 3 half nobles + 2 quarter nobles) 

Value: £3 13s. 4f/. 

CH I (1975), no. 375; M.M. Archibald and P.A Connolly. ‘The Meopham hoard of fourteenth-century gold coins'. 
ArchCant 93 (1977), 47-53; Woodhead 1996, no. 37. 

212. Skipton Bridge. North Yorkshire [SE 36 79], 1949 and 1997 
Deposited: 1400-c. 1410 

Coins: 457 silver (28 groats + 55 halfgroats + 365 pence + 9 Scottish pence) 

Value: £2 9s. 34 d. or £2 9s. 8 d. 

G.K Jenkins, ‘The Skipton treasure trove’, A'C 6 9 (1949). 253-7; Thompson 1956, no 331; Dolley 1968, no. 61 ; Dolley 
and Seaby 1968. no. C.73; Mayhew 1983, no. 102; North 1989, no. 74; TAR 1997-8, no. 148;' CH 1999, no. 54; C. 
Barclay, ‘Two hoards from North Yorkshire’. BNJ1\ (2001 ). 168-72, at pp. 168-70; Allen 2003. no. 286/E. 

213. Driffield area, East Yorkshire [TA 02 58J, 2001 
Deposited: late 14th century- 14 12 

Coins: 5 silver (groats) 

Value: Is. 8f/. 

CH 2002. no. 39. Barclay 2002. 

1351-1412? 

214. Newcastle upon Tyne (Gunner Tower) [NZ 25 64], 1821 
Deposited: 1 351 -late 14th century ? 

Coins: silver 
Value: ? 

AA new ser. 18 (1896), 13; Thompson 1956, no. 281; H. Harbottle, ‘An excavation at the Gunner Tower. Newcastle 
upon Tyne’, AA 4lh ser. 45 ( 1967), 123-37, at p. 126; Dolley 1968, no. 127;Allen 2003, no. 239/E. 

1351-1412 or 1412-1464/5 

215. Romney Marsh. Kent [TR 05 29], 1999 
Deposited: 1377(-ear!y 15th century?) 

Coins: 3 silver ( I penny + 2 halfpence) 

Value: 2d. 

TAR 1 998-9. no. 35 1 . CH 200 1 . no. 86. 
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216. Lamarsh, Essex [TL 89 35], 1 542 
Deposited: 1399-1465 

Coins: at least 75 gold (nobles + at least 1 half noble) 

Value: £24 16 j. 8 d. 

L. Alston. ‘Ancient treasure trove’. Eavesdropper: The Newsletter of the Suffolk Historic Buildings Croup 22 (Autumn 
2002), 10-11; information from Mr John Newman. 

217. South Walsham, Norfolk [TG 36 13], 2001 
Deposited: 1400-C.1420 

Coins: 3 silver (soldini of Venice) 

Value: 1 V- 
CH 2002, no. 41. 

1351-1412 or 1412-64/S? 

218. London (Finchley Common) (TQ 27 91], 1755 
Deposited: 1344-1464/5 

Coins: gold (6 nobles + nobles ‘to the value of above 20 I. [in 1755]’) 

Value: c.£IO? 

CM 25 (1755), 234; Metcalf 1958. pp. 83-4; Manville 1993a, p. 100 (no. 259a). 

219. Unknown Site (1), in or before 1999 
Deposited: 1 390— 1 5th century 

Coins: 3 silver (2 blancas + 1 dineiro of Enrique III of Castile) 

Value: ? 

Cook 1999b, pp. 262-3, 277. 

1412-64/5 

220. Lake. Wiltshire [SU 13 39], 1767 
Deposited: 1412-64 

Coins: 67 silver 
Value: ? 

Thompson 1956, no. 228; C// 3 (1977), no, 335; Allen 2003, no. 192/E. 

221. Meonstoke, Hampshire [SU 61 19], 1441 
Deposited: 1412-41 

Coins: at least 60 gold (all nobles?) 

Value: £20 

Beard 1933, pp. 279-80. 

222. Brentwood, Essex [TQ 60 93], 1968 
Deposited: c. 1415-20 

Coins: 306 silver (132 groats + 41 halfgroats + 132 pence + 1 halfpenny) 

Value: £3 Is. 10irf. 

Allen 2003, no. 56/E; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

223. Highbury, London [TQ 31 85], 1868 
Deposited: c. 1415-20 

Coins: c.7,000 silver (pence + halfpence + farthings + soldini of Venice) 

Value: c.£10-£20 

NC- 8 (1868), Proceedings, 4; Neck 1871, pp. 97, 109-10, 116-17, 124-5; Thompson 1956, no, 245; Spufford 1963, 
pp. 132-3; A.M. Stahl, Zecca: The Mint of Venice in the Middle Ages (Baltimore and London, 2000), p. 460 (no. 122); 
Allen 2003, no. 157/E. 

224. Bracknell [SU 86 68], 1 998 
Deposited: c. 1420s 

Coins: 2 gold (half nobles) 

Value: 6s. 8 d. 

TAR 1998-9, no. 352; CH 1999, no, 55. 

225. Headington, Oxfordshire [SP 54 07], 1958 
Deposited: c. 1420s 

Coins: 3 silver (2 doubles gros of Flanders and 1 thtiyn of Brabant) 

Value: e.ls.? 

Spufford 1963, p. 138. 
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226. Attenborough. Nottinghamshire [SK 51 34], 1966 
Deposited: c.1420 

Coins: 1,102 silver (15 groats + 56 halfgroats + 965 pence + 66 halfpence) + fragments of 5 or 6 pence 
Value: £4 17s. 6 d. (excluding fragments) 

Archibald with MacCormick 1969; Mayhew 1983. no. 6: North 1989, no. 4; Allen 2003, no. 17/E. 

227. Biggleswade (Stratton). Bedfordshire [TL 21 42), 1770 
Deposited: 1422-65 

Coins: c.300 gold (nobles) 

Value: c.£100 

GM 40 (1770). 276. 372-3: Metcalf 1957. pp. 198-9: R.J. Heslip, ‘A gold hoard from Bedfordshire’. NCirc 85 (1977), 
358: D.J. Gaunt, NCirc 86 (1978). 11; CH 4 (1978), no. 371: CH 5 (1979), no. 289: Manville 1993a, p. 94 (no. 42b): 
Woodhead 1996, no. 58. 

228. Wimvick, Cambridgeshire [TL 10 80). 1990 
Deposited: 1422-65 

Coins: 5 gold (nobles) 

Value: £ 1 13s. Ad. 

Information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

229. Basingstoke. Hampshire [SU 63 52), 1984 
Deposited: 1422-30s 

Coins: 8 silver (groats) 

Value: 2 j. 8 d. 

Information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

230. Hexham, Northumberland [NY 93 63], 1992 
Deposited: 1423-early 1430s 

Coins: 27 gold (nobles) 

Value: £9 

Information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

231. Terrington St Clement, Norfolk |TF 54 191, 1940 
Deposited: c. 1425-30 

Coins: 189 silver (1 groat + 3 halfgroats + 185 pence) + 7 silver coin fragments 
Value: 16s. 3 d. (excluding fragments) 

R.A.G. Carson with G.C. Dunning, ‘A medieval hoard from Terrington St Clement, near King’s Lynn’. (VC 6 7 (1947). 
183—5; Thompson 1956, no. 353; Mayhew 1983. no. 108; North 1989, no. 76; Allen 2003, no. 292/E. 

232. Wrckcnton, Gateshead [NZ 27 59], 1954 
Deposited: c. 1430-1465 

Coins: 2 gold (nobles) 

Value: 13s. Ad. 

J.H. Corbitt. ‘Wrekenton (Gateshead) gold find’. BNJ 28 (1955-7). 202-3: Woodhead 1996, no. 65. 

233. Arreton Down. Isle of Wight [SZ 54 87], 1998 
Deposited: 1430s 

Coins: 18 silver (10 groats + 8 halfgroats) 

Value: 4,r. 8 d. 

TAR 1998-9. no. 353; CH 1999, no. 56 

234. Blencogo, Cumbria [NY 19 47], 1983-1984 
Deposited: 1430s 

Coins: 14 silver (10 groats + 1 halfgroat + 3 pence) 

Value: 3s. 9 d. 

BNJ 54 (1984). p. 304; Allen 2003, no. 46/E; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

235. Halsall, Lancashire [SD 36 10], 1923 
Deposited: c. 1 430s 

Coins: hoard or 2 parcels; total 20 gold (nobles) 

Value: ? 

G.C. Brooke. 'Halsall treasure trove’, /VC 5 7 (1927), 279; Thompson 1956. no. 180; Woodhead 1996, no, 66. 
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236. Hampshire, 1905 
Deposited: c.1435 

Coins: parcel of 132 from c.250-300 (?) silver (110 groats + 19 halfgroats + 3 pence) 

Value: c.£4? 

F.A. Walters, 'A find of English silver coins in Hampshire’, AC* 8 (1908), 311-18; Thompson 1956, no, 183; Mayhew 
1983, no. 52; Allen 2003, no. 153/E. 

237. Huntington, Cheshire [SJ41 64/SJ 42 64], 1986 
Deposited: c.1435 

Coins and artefacts: 42: 1 gold (quarter noble) + 41 silver (20 groats + 2 halfgroats + 18 pence + 1 halfpenny) + 1 silver 
ring 

Value: 10s. 2 jd. (3s. Ad. gold + 6s. lOjd. silver) 

‘The Huntington hoard', A ICirc 94 (1986), 263; Woodhead 1996, no. 67; Allen 2003. no. 163/E; information from Dr 
Barrie Cook. 

238. Pulham, Dorset [ST 70 08], 1983 
Deposited: c. 1435-40 

Coins: 100 gold (95 nobles + 2 half nobles + 3 quarter nobles) 

Value: £32 5s. Od. 

Christie’s, 28 May 1985 (catalogue introduction by M.M. Archibald); Woodhead 1996, no. 67a. 

239. Carthorpe near Bed ale, North Yorkshire [SE 30 83], 2000 
Deposited; 1430s- 1440s 

Coins: 3 silver (2 groats + 1 penny) 

Value: 9 d. 

TAR 2000, no, 280; CH 2001, no. 88; information from Mr Craig Barclay, 

240. Hooe, East Sussex [TQ 68 09], 1991 
Deposited: 1430s-1440s 

Coins: 8 silver (7 groats + 1 grossetto of Bologna) 

Value: 2s. Ad. (excluding grossetto) 

Information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

241. London [TQ 31 81], in or before 1906 
Deposited: 1430s- 1440s 

Coins: parcel of 21 stiver (groats) 

Value: ? 

AC* 7 (1907), Proceedings, 10; F.A. Walters, ‘Groats from a presumed find in London’, AC* 7 (1907), 427-33; 
Thompson 1956, no. 242. 

242. Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hampshire [SU 38 53], 1985 
Deposited: late )430s-1440s 

Coins: 1 1 silver (3 groats + 8 pence) 

Value: Is. 8 d. 

Allen 2003, no. 164/E; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

243. Horsted Keynes, West Sussex [TQ 38 28], 1929 
Deposited: c. 1440 

Coins: 64 gold (nobles) 

Value: £21 6 j. 8 d. 

SussexAC 70 (1929), 220; G.C. Brooke, ‘A find of nobles at Horsted Keynes, Sussex’, AC* 9 (1929), 285-95; 
Thompson 1956, no. 194; Woodhead 1996. no. 59. 

244. Thame, Oxfordshire [SP 70 05], 1940 
Deposited: 1450s- 1464 

Coins and artefacts: 10 silver (groats) + 5 gold rings 
Value: 3s. Ad. 

E.T. Leeds, ‘A 15th century hoard from Thame, Oxon.', Oxoniensia 5 (1940). 169; J. Evans and A. Thompson, ‘A hoard 
of gold rings and silver groats found near Thame, Oxfordshire' , AntJ 2 1 (1941), 197-202. 

245. Hoi well, Leicestershire [SK 73 23], 1864 
Deposited: c.1450 

Coins: parcel of 754 from c.900 silver (385 groats +114 halfgroats + 254 pence + 1 halfpenny) 

Value: c.£10? 

A. Pownall, ‘On a find of English coins at Holwell, near Melton Mowbray’, Transactions of the Leicestershire 
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Architectural Society 8 (1865-6), 205-11; A. Pownall, 'Account of coins found at Holwell in the county of Leicester’, 
/VC- 7 (1867), 8-19; Thompson 1956, no. 192; Thompson 1959, p. 281; M.M. Archibald, 'Re-dating the Holwell, Leics., 
hoard in the light of a parcel of coins in the British Museum’, CH 5 (1979), 1 10-12 (no. 290); Allen 2003, no. 160/E. 

246. Reigate (Wray Lane), Surrey (TQ 26 49], 1972 
Deposited; c.1455 

Coins: 987: 3 gold (2 nobles + 1 quarter noble) + 984 silver (880 groats + 101 halfgroats + 3 pence) 

Value: £16 5s. 5 d. (I5j. gold + £15 lO.v. 5 d. silver) 

D.G. Bird and D.J. Turner. "Reigate: fifteenth century coin hoard’. SurrevAC 70 (1974), 166-7; CH 1 (1975), no. 376; 
CH 4 (1978), no. 370; M.M. Archibald, 'The Reigate hoard’, BNJ 48 (1978), 80-97; CH 6 (1981). no. 385; Mayhew 
1983, no. 98; Woodhead 1996, no. 70; Allen 2003, no. 266/E. 

247. Reigate (Brokes Road), Surrey [TQ 250 511], 1 990 
Deposited: c.1455 

Coins: 6,703: 136 gold (51 nobles + 34 half nobles + 41 quarter nobles + 10 Anglo-Gallic saints d'or) + 6,567 silver 
(4.532 groats + 1 ,368 halfgroats + 659 pence + 1 Aquitaine deini gros + I Trier schilling + 6 unidentified) + 2 silver coin 
fragments 

Value: c.£! 18 (£27 1 5s. gold + c.£90 silver) 

Glendining's, 8 December 1992 (D Turner, 'Background to the Reigate hoards’, pp. 6-7; B.J. Cook. ‘The Reigate 
(Brokes Road) treasure trove’, p. 8); D. Williams with C. Orton. ‘The 1990 Reigate coin hoard', SurreyAC 83 (1996), 
91-6; Woodhead 1996, no. 71, Cook 2001, pp 302. 306-7; Allen 2003, no. 267/E, information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

248. Reculver, Kent |TR 22 69], 1926 
Deposited: c. 1460 

Coins: parcel of 64 from c.70 silver (52 groats + 9 halfgroats + 3 pence) + I silver coin fragment 
Value: c,£l 

Thompson 1956. no. 316; Allen 2003. no. 263/E. 

249. Ipswich. Suffolk [TM 16 44], in or shortly before 1965 
Deposited: c. 1460-1 464 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 35 silver (30 groats + 5 pence) 

Value: ? 

W.A. Seabv, ‘A mid-fifteenth century hoard from Suffolk’. BNJ 35 (1966), 195-8; PSIANH 31 (1967-9), 79; Allen 
2003. no. 172/E. 

250. Diss, Norfolk [TM 1 1 80]. 1871 
Deposited: c.1464 

Coins: parcel of 325: 2 gold (nobles) + 323 silver (159 groats + 12 halfgroats + 151 pence + 1 unidentified) 

Value: ? 

C.R. Manning, ‘Coins found at Diss’. NA 7 (1865-71 ), 34 1-8: Thompson 1956.no. 1 20: Woodhead 1996. no. 73: Allen 
2003. no. 102/E. 

251. Fishpool, Nottinghamshire [SK 559 549]. 1966 
Deposited: c.1464 

Coins and artefacts: parcel of 1.237 from c. 1,287 or more gold (890 nobles + 104 half nobles + 24 quarter nobles + 33 
Anglo-Gallic saluts d’or + 27 riders of Duchy of Burgundy + 1 35 lions of Duchy of Burgundy + 1 1 ecus a la couronnc 
of France + 1 demi of Scotland + 12 lions of Scotland) + 4 gold rings + 1 gold brooch + 1 gold miniature padlock + 2 
gold and jewelled pendants + 1 gold chain in 2 pieces 
Value: c.£400 

‘The case of the Fishpool coins’, NCirc 75 (1967), 38-9; M.M. Archibald with J. Cherry, ‘Fishpool, Blidworth (Notts.). 
1966 hoard’. NC 1 7 (1967), 133-46; J. Cherry, ‘The medieval jewellery from the Fishpool, Nottinghamshire, hoard'. 
Archaeologia 104 (1973). 307-2 1 ; Woodhead 1996. no. 72; Cook 2001. pp. 302, 306-7. 

1412-64/5 or 1464/5-1544 

252. Bolton (Cockey Moor). Lancashire [SD 71 08], 1822 
Deposited: 141 2(— 1464?) 

Coins: c.60: gold + silver 
Value: ? 

J.C. Williams, NCirc 84 (1976), 13; V. Dawson, NCirc 84 (1976), 374; CH 3 (1977), no. 334; Woodhead 1996, no. 51. 

253. Buslingthorpe (or Market Rasen), Lincolnshire [TF 08 85], 2001 
Deposited: 1420s(-1464?) 

Coins: c.8 silver (groats) 

Value: c.2s. 8 d. 

CH 2002, no. 40; Barclay 2002. 
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254. London (St Bartholomew’s Hospital) [TQ 319 816], 1736 
Deposited: 1422-1544 

Coins: 60 or 70 (?) silver 
Value: ? 

GM 6 (1736). 485; Metcalf 1958, p. 83. 

1464/5-1544 

255. Buckland Monachorum, Devon [SX 48 68], 2000 
Deposited: 1465-1544 

Coins: 2 gold (ryals) 

Value: £1 (or £1 2s. 6d. from 1526) 

TAR 2000. no. 281; CH 2001, no. 89. 

256. Hornsea, East Yorkshire fTA2047], 1964 
Deposited: 1465-1544 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 2 gold (ryals) 

Value: ? 

TYNS 2nd ser. 2 (2) (1966), 63; Manville 1995, p. 172 (no. 193b). 

257. Woburn, Bedfordshire [SP 94 33], 1 770 
Deposited: 1465(-1526?) 

Coins: gold (angels) 

Value: c.£25-£30('to the value of 50/. [in 1770)’) 

H. Farquhar, ‘Royal charities. Part I - angels as healing-pieces for the King's Evil', BNJ 12 (1916), 39-135, at p. ) 15 n. 
2; Brown and Dolley 1971, no. EP1 19; Woodhead 1996, no. 89. 

258. Woodchester, Gloucestershire [SO 84 02], 1687 
Deposited: 1465(-late 15th century?) 

Coins: gold 
Value: ? 

Metcalf 1957, p. 199. 

259. Brinsea (or Brinzey, Congresbury Parish), North Somerset [ST 44 62], 1828 
Deposited: 1465(-c.l470?) 

Coins: 138: 23 gold (all nobles + ryals?) +115 silver (groats) 

Value: c.£12? (c.£10 (?) gold + 38 s. 4 d. silver) 

GM 98 (1828). 462; Thompson 1956, no. 97; Manville 1993a, p. 96; Woodhead 1996, no. 75. 

260. Stamford (St George’s Church), Lincolnshire [TF 02 07], 1866 
Deposited: c. 1465 

Coins: over 3,000 silver (groats) 

Value: c.£50 

Neck 1871. p. 97; F.A. Walters, The Stamford find and supplementary notes on the coinage of Henry VI’, VC 4 1 1 
(1911). 153-75; Thompson I956.no. 340. 

261. Wokingham [SU 80 68], 1877 
Deposited: c. 1466-1544 

Coins: gold (ryals) 

Value: ? 

NCirc November 1945, col. 354, no. 34152; Thompson 1956, no. 379; Woodhead 1996. no. 78. 

262. Wyre Piddle, Worcestershire [SO 961 473). 1967 
Deposited: c. 1 467 

Coins: 219 silver (135 groats + 39 halfgroats + 45 pence) 

Value: £2 15s. "id. 

M.M. Archibald, ‘Wyre Piddle (Worcs.) 1967 hoard of fifteenth -century silver coins’. NC’ 10 (1970), 133-62: Allen 
2003, no. 325/E. 

263. Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire [SP 81 13], 1952 
Deposited: late 1460s-1544 

Coins: 4 gold (ryals) 

Value: £2 (or £2 5s. 0 d. from 1526) 

R.H. Dolley, ‘Aylesbury treasure trove'. VC* 12 (1952). 125: Thompson 1956. no. 17: Woodhead 1996, no. 74. 
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264. Nuneaton, Warwickshire [SP36 91], 1889 
Deposited: 1470s(-late 1 5th century?) 

Coins: c.400 silver 
Value: ? 

Thompson 1956, no. 296; North 1989, no. 68; Allen 2001a. no. 51; Allen 2003, no. 247/E. 

265. Guisborough. Redcar and Cleveland [NZ 61 15], c.l 848 
Deposited: early 1470s 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 226 silver (44 groats + 2 halfgroats + 180 pence) 

Value: ? 

L. A. Lawrence. ‘On a find of coins chiefly of the time of Edward IV’. NC 5 16 ( 1896). 72-84; Thompson I956.no. 179; 
Allen 2003, no. 151/E. 

266. Peldon, Essex (TL98 16], c.l 968 
Deposited: c.l 470 

Coins: 14 silver (5 groats + 9 pence) 

Value: 2s. 5 d. 

W. Rodwell and M M. Archibald, 'A coin hoard from Peldon Churchyard', Essex Archaeology and Hisroiy 3rd ser. 9 
(1977), 147-9; Allen 2003, no. 252/E. 

267. Holbrook. Suffolk [TM 16 36], 1940s 
Deposited: 1 47 1 —late 15th century 

Coins and artefacts: gold (angels + half angels) + silver coins + 4 silver rings + 3 silver brooches + 1 silver chain 
Value: ? 

J. Newman, 'A late medieval jewellery and coin hoard from Holbrook', PSIAH 38 (2) ( 1994), 193-5; CH 1999. no. 20. 

268. Tredington. Warwickshire [SP 25 43], c. 1900 or c. 19 14 — c-. 1930 
Deposited: 1 47 1 ( — late 15th century?) 

Coins: c.40 silver (+ uncertain number of gold?) 

Value: ? 

Thompson 1959. pp. 281-2; Manvflle 1993a, p. 91 (nos 361a and 361b); Allen 2003, no. 298/E. 

269. Taunton, Somerset [ST 2272 2441], 1981 
Deposited: 1475-early 1 6th century 

Coins: parcel of 39 copper alloy counterfeits (French blancs au soleil of Louis XI) + copper alloy scrap 
Value: ? 

Minnitt 1993. 

270. Streatley. West Berkshire [SU 59 80], 1980 
Deposited: c.l 475-80 

Coins: 47 silver (4 groats + 2 halfgroats + 41 pence) 

Value: 5s. I d. 

Allen 2003, no. 289/E; information from Dr Barrie Cook. 

271. Evesham. Worcestershire [SP03 43], 1998 
Deposited: c. 1480s 

Coins: 3 silver (2 groats + I double patard) 

Value: l.v. 

TAR 1997-8, no. 149; CH 1999. no. 57 

272. Bootham (The Gables), York [SE 59 51]. 1 896 
Deposited: early 1480s 

Coins: parcel of 172 silver (3 halfgroats+ 169 pence) 

Value: ? 

Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 1 May 1919, lots 231-5; Thompson 1956, no. 384; Allen 2003, no. 47/E. 

273. Attleborough. Norfolk |TM 04 95], 1866 
Deposited: 1483-1544 

Coins: 7 gold (angels) 

Value: £2 6s. 8 d. (or £2 12s. 6 d. from 1526) 

NA 7 (1865-71), 356: Thompson 1956, no. 15. 

274. Dunstable. Bedfordshire [TL01 21], 1835 
Deposited: 1483(-early 16th century?) 

Coins: French coins of Louis XI and Charles VIII 
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Value: ? 

C. Lambom, Dunsiaptelogia (Dunstable, 1859), pp. 62-3; T.W. Bagshawe, ‘The Dominican Priory of Dunstable, with 
an account of some recent excavations on the site’, JBAA new ser. 33 (1927), 321-43, at pp, 336, 339; Thompson 1956, 
no. 147. 

275. Wymondham, Norfolk [TG 11 01], between 1895 and 1905 
Deposited: 1483(-late 15th century?) 

Coins: 200-300 silver (all groats?) 

Value: c.£3-£5? 

BNJ 24 (1943-4), 216; Thompson 1956, no. 383. 

276. Lancaster (St Leonard’s Hospital), Lancashire [SD 47 61 J, between 1849 and 1871 
Deposited: 1485-1544 

Coins: 4 gold (angels) 

Value: £1 6s. 8 d. (or £1 10s. 0 d. from 1526) 

White 1985-6, no. 5. 

277. Norfolk, c.1881 
Deposited: c. 1485 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 1 36 silver (groats) 

Value: ? 

L. A. Lawrence, ‘A find of late Plantagenet groats', BNJ 8 (1911), 149-78; Thompson 1956, no. 289. 

278. Burlands, Somerset [ST 20 27), 1800 
Deposited: 1486-1544 

Coins; 'over 50’ silver 
Value: ? 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society 67 (1921), Ixxvii. 

279. Ryther, North Yorkshire [SE 55 39], 1992 
Deposited: c.1487 

Coins: 817 silver (242 groats + 30 halfgroats + 538 pence + 7 double patards) 

Value: £6 1 2s. 10r/. 

$. Jennings with C. Barclay, ‘Coin hoard pots, Humber ware drinking jugs and the problems of Nomenclature', 
Medieval Ceramics 18 (1994), 82-3; C. Barclay with S. Jennings, ‘The Ryther treasure trove’, BNJ 65 (1995), 135-50; 
C. Barclay, ‘Coin finds reported to the Yorkshire Museum, 1992-96’, Yorkshire Numismatist 3 (1997), 159-73, at 
pp. 170-1; Allen 2003, no. 275/E. 

280. Hounslow. London [TQ 14 75), 1861 
Deposited: c. 1495-c. 1 500 

Coins: 376 silver (290 groats + 86 double patards) 

Value: £6 5s. Ad. 

J.B. Bergne, ‘On a hoard of coins discovered at Hounslow’, NC' 1 (1861), 140-3; Thompson 1956, no. 195. 

281. Clay Coton, Northamptonshire [SP 59 77], before 1864 
Deposited: c. 1495 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 433 silver (groats) 

Value: ? 

A. Pownall, ‘Find of fifteenth century groats’, NC' 6 (1866), 136-51, and Proceedings, 11; PSA 2nd ser. 3 ( 1 864-7), 77; 
Brown and Dolley 1971. no. EL2, 

282. Queenhi the, London [TQ31 81], 1980 
Deposited: late 15th century 

Coins: more than 500 silver (counterfeit pence) 

Value: ? 

M. M. Archibald with M.R. Cowell, ‘The Queenhithe hoard of late fifteenth-century forgeries’, BNJ 50 (1980), 61-6; 
CH 1 (1985), no. 556. 

283. Bleadon, North Somerset [ST 34 56], before 1968 
Deposited: early 16th century 

Coins: silver + copper (including 1 penny + I ceitil of Alfonso V of Portugal) 

Value: '? 

Du Quesne-Bird 1 97 1 , p. 1 38; CH 2 ( 1 976), no. 460; Allen 2003, no. 45/E. 
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284. Oxford (Carfax). Oxfordshire (SP 5 1 06], 193 1 
Deposited: early 16th century 

Coins: 46: 1 silver (real of Joao I of Portugal) + 45 copper (44 cents of Portugal + 1 Spanish coin) 

Value: ? 

Brown and Dolley 1971, no. ELI 1; Kent 1985. pp. 392, 404; information from Dr Nicholas Mayhcw. 

285. Grasmere (Pennyrock Falls). Cumbria [NY 33 06/NY 33 07], 1978 
Deposited: c. 1500 

Coins: 63 silver (1 groat + 4 halfgroats + 56 pence + 1 halfpenny + 1 unidentified) 

Value: 5s. 8 id. (excluding unidentified coin) 

CH 5 (1979). no. 292: Allen 2003. no. 256/E. 

286. Lichfield districl. Staffordshire |SK 1 1 09J, 1998 
Deposited: c.1500 

Coins: 18 silver (13 groats + 5 double patards) 

Value: 6s. 

TAR 1998-9. no. 354: CH 2000. no. 52. 

287. Deeping St James. Lincolnshire [TF 15 09]. 1956 
Deposited: c. 1500-10 

Coins: 10 silver (1 groat + 7 halfgroats + 2 pence) + 1 billon (espadim of Alfonso V of Portugal) 

Value: Is. 8 d. (excluding espadim) 

Lincolnshire Architectural and Archaeological Society Reports and Papers 7 (I) (1957), 20-1; ‘Deeping St James 
hoard', Lincolnshire Architectural and Archaeological Society Reports and Papers 9(1) (1961), 24; Cook 1994, p. 72; 
Allen 2003. no. 97/E. 

288. Wallingford, Oxfordshire [SU 60 89], 1889 
Deposited: c. 1500-10 

Coins: c.40-50 silver (groats) 

Value: c,13s.-17s. 

PSA 2nd ser. 14 (1891-3). 21: H. Montagu, ‘Find of groats at Wallingford’. NC- 12 (1892), 220-6: Brown and Dolley 
1971, no. EL5. 

289. Mendelsham Green. Suffolk |TM 09 63 J. 1992 
Deposited: c. 1504 

Coins: 28 silver (15 groats + 8 halfgroats + 1 penny + 2 double patards + 2 ch inf roes of Portugal) 

Value: Is. 4 d. or Is. 5 d. 

Cook 1994. pp. 70-5; Allen 2003, no. 217/E. 

290. Bury St Edmunds. Suffolk [TL 85 64], 1861 
Deposited: c. 1505 

Coins: parcel of 219 from c.380 silver (69 groats + 120 halfgroats + I penny + 29 halfpence) 

Value: ? 

J. Warren, "Find of coins near Bury St Edmunds’, NC 2 2 (1862), 148-51; Brown and Dolley 1971, no. ELI; Allen 2003. 
no. 62/E. 

291. Stanley, Durham [NZ 19 52], 1956 or 1957 
Deposited: c. 1505-10 

Coins: 14 silver (including 3 groats + smaller coins) 

Value: ? 

J.H. Corbitt, 'Hoard of coins (Henry VII?) from Stanley, Co. Durham’, AA 4th ser. 39 (1961), 388-9; Brown and Dollev 
1971, no. EL17. 

292. Warminster (or Crockcrton), Wiltshire [ST 87 45/ST 86 421. 1972 
Deposited: c. 1505-10 

Coins: 32 silver (7 groats + 1 1 halfgroats + 14 pence) 

Value: 5.v. 4 d. 

CH 1 (1975), no. 378; Allen 2003, no. 315/E. 

293. Hcnstridge, Somerset [ST 72 19], 1936 
Deposited: 1507-44 

Coins: 4 gold (2 ryals + 2 angels) 

Value: £1 13s. 4r/. (or £1 17s. 6 d. from 1526) 

D.F. Allen. 'Henstridge. Somerset. 1936’. BNJ 26 (1949-51). 91; Brown and Dolley 1971, no. EL3; Woodhead 1996, 
no. 101. 
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294. Monkton Deverill, Wiltshire [ST 85 37], 1990 
Deposited: 1507—44 

Coins: 3 silver (groats) 

Value: 1$. 

Cook 1994, pp. 75-6. 

295. Downham, Lancashire [SD 78 44], ) 992 
Deposited: I508-C.1520 

Coins: 13 silver (3 groats + 2 halfgroats + 6 pence + 1 double patard + 1 chinfrao of Portugal) 

Value: 2s. 3 H or Is. Ad. 

B.J. Cook and A. Lewis, 'An early sixteenth-century silver hoard from Downham, Lancs', BNJ 66 (1996), 131; Allen 
2003, no. 109/E. 

296. Crauworth, Norfolk [TF 98 04], 1855 
Deposited: 1509-44 

Coins: silver (halfgroats + pence) 

Value: ? 

NA 6 (1860-3), 380. 

297. Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire [SP 92 25), 1881 
Deposited: 1509—44 

Coins: 11 silver (7 groats + 3 halfgroats + 1 chinfrao of Portugal) 

Value: 2s. 1 or 3s. 

Cook 1994, p. 71 n. 7. 

298. Loders, Dorset [SY 49 94], 1840 
Deposited: 1509—14 

Coins: c .4 00-5 00 silver 
Value: ? 

GM new ser. 14 (1840), 297; Brown and Dolley 1971, no, ELS. 

299. London (St Mary Spital) (or Spitalfields) (TQ 533480 181829], 2001 
Deposited; 1509—44 

Coins: 7 gold (angels) 

Value: £2 6s. 8 d. (or £2 12s. 6 d. from 1526) 

CH 2002, no, 43; information from Miss Hazel Forsyth and Mr Christopher Thomas. 

300. Stratford St Andrew, Suffolk [TM 35 60], 1990-1991 
Deposited: 1509-44 

Coins: 2 gold (angels) 

Value: 13s, Ad. (or 15s, 0 d. from 1526) 

Cook 1994, pp. 78-9. 

301. Park Street (or ‘St Albans’), Hertfordshire [TL 14 04], 1886 
Deposited: 1509-26 

Coins: 221 gold (27 ryals + 175 angels + 19 half angels) 

Value: £75 

J. Evans, ‘A hoard of English gold coins found at Park Street, near St Albans’, A/C J 6 (1886), 173-203; Brown and 
Dolley 1971, no, EL12; Manville 1995, p. 175; Woodhead 1996, no. 104, 

302. Westminster (Cock and Tabard Inn) [TQ 29 79], in or shortly after 1871 
Deposited: 1509-26 

Coins: 54 gold (41 ryals + 13 angels) 

Value: £24 16s. 8 d. 

Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 15 November 1880, lots 261, 275, 290; Beard 1933, pp. 270-2: Brown and Dolley 1971, 
no. EL15; Woodhead 1996, no, 110. 

303. Ormesby, Redcar and Cleveland [NZ53 17], 1838 
Deposited: 1509(-1526?) 

Coins: gold (ryals + angels + half angels) 

Value: ? 

LW. Ord, The History and Antiquities of Cleveland (London, 1846), pp. 143. 557; R. Temple. 'Notes on treasure trove’, 
JBAA 15 (1859). 100-4. at pp. 103-4; Brown and Dolley 1971, no. EL 18; Woodhead 1996. no. 111, 
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304. Monkton. Kent [TR 28 65], 1998 
Deposited: c.1510 or 1538—44 

Coins: 41 silver ( 1 groat (possibly intrusive) + 5 halfgroats + 35 pence) 

Value: 4s. Id. (including groat) 

TAR 1 998-9, no. 355; CH 200 1 . no. 90. 

305. Hartford. Cambridgeshire [TL 25 72], 1964 
Deposited: c. 1510 

Coins: 1,108 silver (48 1 groats + 542 halfgroats + 83 double patards + 2 ch inf roes of Portugal) 

Value: £13 13s. Id. or £13 1 8s. 8 d. 

PGM. Dickinson, ‘The treasure trove from Hartford, Huntingdon'. Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
58 (1965). 138-9; M.M. Archibald and J.P.C. Kent. ‘The 1964 hoard from Hartford. Huntingdonshire’. VC 1 14 (1974). 
144-7: CH2 (1976), no. 461; Kent 1985, p. 404. 

306. Witchingham. Norfolk [TG 10 20], 1805 
Deposited: c.1510 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 382: 2 gold + 380 silver (including groats + halfgroats + pence + double patard) 

Value: ? 

C.E. Blunt and R.H.M. Dolley, ‘The Witchingham, Norfolk. XV-XV1 C. hoard (1805)’, BNJ 33 (1964). 107-9; 
Woodhead 1996, no. 102: Allen 2003, no. 323/E. 

307. Norham Castle. Northumberland [NT 90 47], 1950-195 1 
Deposited: c.1510 (1513?) 

Coins: 23 silver (20 groats + 3 double patards) 

Value: 7 s. 8 d. 

S.E. Rigold, ‘A hoard of English groats and Flemish double patards from Norham Castle, Northumberland', BNJ 26 
(1949-51 ). 348-50; Brown and Dolley 1971. no. EL4. 

308. Fonthill Gifford, Wiltshire [ST 92 31], 1861 
Deposited: c. 1520s 

Coins: 9 silver (1 groat + 3 halfgroats + 4 pence + I soldino of Venice) 

Value: l.r. 2id. 

C.E. Blunt. 'Coins found at Fonthill Gifford'. The Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine 70-1 (1975-6). 131. CH 5 
(1979), no. 294; Saunders and Saunders 1991, pp. 141, 150; Allen 2003, no. 136/E. 

309. Wanswell. Gloucestershire [SO 68 01 ], 1997 
Deposited: c. 1 520s 

Coins: 3 silver (2 groats + 1 soldino of Venice) 

Value: 8 id. 

7 AR 1997-8, no. 150; CH 1999. no. 58. 

310. Kirtling, Cambridgeshire [TL68 56], 1842 
Deposited: 1526^14 

Coins; c. 150: 5 gold (3 angels + 2 George nobles) + c. 1 45 silver (groats + halfgroats + pence) 

Value: ? 

‘Discovery of English gold and silver coins’, NC 5 (1842-3), 203; GM new ser. 23 ( 1845), 275-6; Brown and Dolley 
1971. no. EL7: Manville 1993a. p. 104: Woodhead 1996. no. 109: Allen 2003. no. 276/E. 

311. Welnetham. Suffolk [TL 87 59], c.1876 
Deposited: 1526-44 

Coins: silver (groats + double patards) 

Value: ? 

JBAA 36(1880), 104-5. 

312. Sherborne, Dorset [ST 63 16], 1970 
Deposited: c. 1530s 

Coins: 134: 10 gold (9 cruzados of Portugal + I excelente of Spain) + 124 silver (I groat + 1 penny + 121 halfpence + I 
unidentified) 

Value: c.£2 15s. 6 id. (c.£2 10 s. gold + 5s bid. silver) 

BNJ 39 (1970), 210; Brown 1973, no. EL22; Kent 1985, pp. 392-3. 404; Cook 1994, p. 77. 

313. Cornwall, in or shortly before 1820 
Deposited: 1 530 — 44 

Coins: all silver? 

Value: ? 

CM 90 (1820), 541; Manville 1993a. p. 104; Brown and Dolley 1971, no. EMI I; Allen 2003. no. 86/E. 
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314. Bedale, North Yorkshire [SE 26 88), 1817 
Deposited: c.1530 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 9: 4 gold (1 angel + 2 crowns + 1 halfcrown) + 5 silver (4 groats + 1 halfgroat) 

Value: ? 

C, Barclay, ‘Two Tudor hoards from North Yorkshire’, NCirc 105 (1997), 76-7. 

315. Corley/Coundon, Warwickshire/Coventry [SP30 85/SP31 81], 1999 
Deposited: 1532-44 

Coins: 14 silver (12 groats + 1 penny + 1 unidentified coin or jeton) 

Value: 4s 1 . 1 d. (excluding unidentified piece) 

TAR 1998-9, no. 356; C//200L no. 91. 

316. Maidstone, Kent [TQ 76 55], 1952 
Deposited: c. 1540 

Coins: 503: 5 gold (2 angels + 2 crowns + 1 halfcrown) + 498 silver (66 groats +131 halfgroats + 236 pence + 37 half- 
pence + 12 double patards + 1 chinfrao of Portugal + 3 soldini of Venice) 

Value: £4 16j.6J. or £4 16r. tid. (£[ 7 s. 6d. gold + £3 9 j. or £3 9.1. id. silver) 

R.H. Dolley and E.J. Winstanley, with A. Warhurst, ‘Maidstone treasure -trove’. BNJ 27 (1952-4), 58-65; Woodhead 
1996, no. 107: Allen 2003, no. 241/E. 

317. Peckleton, Leicestershire [SK 46 00], 1 994 
Deposited: £.1540 

Coins: 18: 3 gold (2 ryals + 1 crown) + 15 silver (12 groats + 1 halfgroat + 1 penny + 1 halfpenny) 

Value: £1 1 1 s. 9R (£1 Is. 6d. gold + 4s. 3 silver) 

Cook 1994, pp. 76-8; TTRCAR 1996-7. no. 19; CH 1996, no. 138; Allen 2003, no. 251/E. 

1464/5-1544 or 1544-51 

318. Middlesbrough [NZ 51 18], in or before 1954 
Deposited: 1509-1544/51 

Coins: silver 
Value: ? 

Brown and Dolley 1971, no. EL 1 0. 

319. Tintagel Castle, Cornwall [SX 05 88], in or before 1939 
Deposited: 1509-1544/51 

Coins: 17 silver 
Value: ? 

Brown and Dolley 1971, no. EL20; information from Ms Anna Tyacke, 

Beach finds: shipwreck? 

320. Praa Sands, Cornwall [SW 58 27/SW 58 28], 1999-2000 
Deposited: late 15th century 

Coins; 8: 7 gold+ 1 silver (all Spanish) 

Value: '? 

TAR 2000. no. 282. 

Hoard(s) or coins deposited separately 

321. Sporle with Palgrave (‘Mid-Norfolk’), Norfolk [TF 84 U/TF 83 11], 1995-1997 and 1999 
Deposited: 1240s and 1260s? 

Coins: at least 145 silver (131 pence + 14 cut halfpence) 

Value: ? 

TTRCAR 1995-6, no. 20; TAR 1997-8, no. 146; TAR 1998-9, no. 338: CH 1997, no. 52; CH 1999, no. 48; CH 2001, 
no. 82; Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 17; Allen 2001a, no. 39. 

322. Aston Church, Birmingham [SP08 89], 1879 
Deposited: 1361 (-late 14th century?) 

Coins: 4 silver (3 pence + 1 halfpenny) 

Value: 3£d. 

Thompson 1956, no, 44; Archibald 1963; Allen 2003, no. 15/E. 

323. York Minster (Archbishop Scrope’s Tomb) (SE 59 5 1), between 1829 and 1847 
Deposited: 1 405-earl y/mid 1 Sth century 

Coins: 5 silver (halfpence) 

Value: 2%d. 

Barclay 1993. 
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324. Castor, Peterborough [TL 12 98], 1924 
Deposited: 1509-1544/51 

Coins: 2 silver 
Value: ? 

‘16th century coins found near Peterborough’. The Times, 14 April 1924, 10. col. 2; Brown and Dolley 1971, no. EL6. 

Unknown site: hoard or parcel of a listed hoard? 

325. Unknown Site (2). before 1910 
Deposited: 1158-80 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 321 silver (including 14 cut halfpence) 

Value: ? 

Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, 24 June 1910, lots 73-8; Allen 1951, pp. lvii-lviii, lx; Thompson 1956. no. 368. 

326. Unknown Site (3) (Middlesbrough area?), in or before 1932 
Deposited: late 1160s-early 1170s? 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 78 silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

Crafter 1998, no. 28b: information from Mr William Lean. 

327. Unknown Site (4). before 1985 
Deposited: c.1210 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 1 14 silver (110 pence + 4 cul halfpence) + c.30-40 not recorded 
Value: ? 

Archibald and Cook 2001, no. 12; Allen 2001a. no. 160. 

328. 'NicolP, in or before 1946 
Deposited: c.1240? 

Coins: hoard or parcel of silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

Lord Stewartby, ‘German imitations of English Short-Cross sterlings’. NC 155 (1995), 209-60. at pp. 223-4; Allen 
2001a, no. 163. 

329. Unknown Site (5). before c.1870 
Deposited: late 1320s 

Coins: hoard or parcel of c.271 silver (pence) 

Value: ? 

Eduoard Bernays, ‘Esterlins continentaux trouves en Angleterre’, Revue beige de numismatique 68 (1912), 249-56, at 
pp. 249-54; Mayhew 1983, no. 1 14: Allen 2003. no. 303/E. 

330. Unknown Site (6), in or before 1899 
Deposited: 1465(-late 15th century?) 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 35 gold (ryals) 

Value: ? 

‘A find of Edward IV rose nobles'. NCirc 7 (1899), cols 3161—2; Thompson 1956, no. 370. 

331. Unknown Site (7), in or before 1899 
Deposited: early 1480s 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 432 silver (groats + halfgroats + pence) 

Value: ? 

‘A find of Edward IV & other coins chiefly of Durham & York', NCirc 8 (1900), cols 3857-8; Thompson 1956. no. 37 1 ; 
Allen 2003. no. 304/E. 

332. Unknown Site (8), in or before 1904 
Deposited: c. 1485 

Coins: parcel of 38 1 : 5 gold (3 quarter ryals + 2 half angels) + 376 silver (329 groats + 8 halfgroats + 39 double patards) 
Value: ? 

L.A. Lawrence. ‘Notes on the coinage of Edward IV, suggested by a recent find of coins’, BNJ 1 (1903-4), 123-36; 
Thompson 1956, no. 369. 

333. Unknown Site (9), in or before 1900 
Deposited: c. 1500 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 62 silver (groats) 

Value: ? 

L.A. Lawrence. 'On a small hoard of groats of Henry VI to Henry VII’, AC 3 20 (1900). 166-79. 
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334. Unknown Site (10), in or before 1902 
Deposited: 1541-4 

Coins: hoard or parcel of 322 silver (255 groats + 54 halfgroats + 1 penny + 1 1 double patards + 1 chinfrao of Portugal) 
Value: ? 

L.A. Lawrence, ‘A find of silver coins of Edward IV-Henry VIH\ NC i 2 (1902), 35-54; Brown and Dolley 1971, 
no. EL14; Allen 2003, no. 302/U. 

Coin clippings 

335. Stamford (St Leonard’s Priory), Lincolnshire [TF 02 07), 1969 
Deposited: late 15th century-early 16th century 

Coins: silver (coin clippings) 

Value: ? 

C.M. Mahany, ‘St Leonard’s Priory’, South Lincolnshire Archaeology 1 (1977), 17-22. at pp. 21-2; CH 4 (1978), no. 372. 


Index 
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Abbey Town (Holme Cultram Parish) 130 

Abbotsbury 184 

Amble 141 

Ampthill 15 

Amside (New Bams) 47 

Arreton Down 233 

Ashbourne see Doveridge (or Ashbourne) 

Aston (Newhall) 31 

Aston Church 322 

Attenborough 226 

Attleborough 273 

Avebury 136 

Awbridge 6 

Aylesbury 263 

Bajnton 40 

Balcombe 198 

Barnard Castle Moor 97 

Basingstoke 229 

Beaumont 186 

Bedale 314 

Bedfordshire 23 

Benacre 161 

Beulah Hill 187 

Beverley (Dominican Priory) 140 

‘Beverley area’ see Leconfield (or ‘Beverley area’) 
Biggleswade (Stratton) 227 

Bleadon 283 

Blencogo 234 

Bolton (Cockey Moor) 252 

Bootham (The Gables) 272 

Bootham (School) 147 

Boston 131 

Bowness 1 00 

Boy Con 145 

Brackley 9 

Bracknell 224 

Braintree 153 

Bramham Moor 7 

Bredgar 199 

Brentwood 222 

Brinkbum Priory 200 

Brinsea (or Brinzey, Congresbury Parish) 259 

Bristol (Lawrence Weston) 208 

Broughton 103 


Hoard or parcel No. 

Buckland Monachorum 255 

Burgh Marsh 92 

Burlands 278 

Bury St Edmunds 290 

Buslingthorpe (or Market Rasen) 253 

Calder Abbey 177 

Camberwell see London (Camberwell) 

Cambridge (Chesterton Lane) 174 

Cambridge (Dolphin Inn) 75 

Canon Pyon 196 

Canwell 38 

Carlidnack 127 

Carthorpe near Bedale 239 

Castor 324 

Cawthome (or ‘Near Barnsley’) 48 

Charlton 49 

Chester (Lion Brewery) 1 1 1 

Chester (New Northgate Street) 1 78 

ChesterfPepperStreet) 154 

Claxby 60 

Clay Coion 281 

Clifton 62 

Colchester 68. 77 

Compton Heath 20 

Congresbury see Brinsea (or Brinzey, Congresbury 
Parish) 

Coppergate see York (Coppergate) 

Corley/Coundon 3 1 5 

Cornwall 3 1 3 

Cotherstone (or Cutherstonc) 2 1 

Cot ten ham 22 

Co ven t ry (Coventry and Warwi ckshireHospital) 104 

Coventry (Foleshill) 1 88 

Coventty(HalesS treet) J 02 

Coventry (Upper York Street) 88 

Cran worth 296 

Crockerton see Warminster (orCrockerton) 

Cross on the Hill 46 

Crowle 42 

Croydon 163 

Deeping St James 287 

Derby 1 60 

Derwentwater 112 

Diss 250 
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Hoard or parcel 

No. 

Hoard or parcel 


No. 

Dover 

108 

Hooe 


240 

Doveridge (or Ashbourne) 

135 

Hornchurch 


80 

Downham 

137,295 

Hornsea 


256 

Driffield area 

213 

Hoisted Keynes 


243 

Dunstable 

274 

Hounslow 


280 

Durham (Beach Crest) 

179 

Hull 


158 

Durham (Nevilles Cross) 

194 

Huntington 


237 

Earl Soham 

24 

Hurstbourne Tarrant 

34, 242 

East Bergholt 

134 

Ickfield (orWingham) 


110 

East Garston 

193 

Ilkley Moor 


132 

East Langdon (or ‘Kent') 

109 

Ipswich 


249 

East Raynham (or Fakenham) 

191 

‘Kent' see East Langdon (or ‘Kent’) 



Eccles 

64 

King’s Lynn 


105 

Ecclesfield 

165 

Kittling 


310 

Ellesborough 

10 

Knaresborough Priory 


148 

Elton 

50 

Lake 


220 

El vet Moor 

201 

La marsh 


216 

Enfield 

25 

Lancaster (Friarage) 


94 

Evesham 

271 

Lancaster (St Leonard’s Hospital) 


276 

Eynesford 

192 

Lark Hill see Worcester (Lark Hill) 



Fakenham see East Raynham (or Fakenham) 


Lawrence Weston see Bristol (Lawrence Weston) 


Faringdon 

93 

Leconfield (or ‘Beverley area’) 


72 

Famdon 

180 

Leicester 


17 

Fenwick 

202 

Leighton Buzzard 


297 

Fillongley 

55 

Lichfield district 


286 

Finchley Common see London (Finchley Common) 

Lincolnshire 


117 

Fish pool 

251 

LittleBamingham 


2 

Font hi 11 Gifford 

308 

Loders 


298 

Fomham St Genevieve 

1 

London 

32.51 

.241 

Framlingham Castle 

29 

London (Camberwell) 


167 

Gainsborough 

138 

London (Finchley Common) 


218 

Gay ton 

16 

London (Friday Street) 


95 

Gorefield 

128 

London (near St Antholin's Church) 


107 

Grantham 

195 

London (St Bartholomew’s Hospital) 


254 

Grasmere (Penny rock Falls) 

285 

London (St Mary Spital) (or Spitalfiels) 


299 

Great Glemham 

173 

London (St Thomas’s Hospital) 


31 

Great Toth am 

176 

London Bridge 


3 

Great Wald ing field 

76 

Long Meadow 


97 

Great Yarmouth (or Yarmouth) 

116 

Loxbeare 


56 

Grey well 

90 

Maidstone 


316 

Grittleton 

142 

Mansfield 


210 

Gu is borough 

265 

March 


183 

Hadleigh area 

26 

Mareham le Fen 


181 

Hal sail 

235 

Market Rasen see Buslingthorpe (or Market Rasen) 


Hambleton 

78 

Marlborough 


28 

Hampshire 

236 

Marsden 


85 

Hartford 

305 

Mayfield 


120 

Hartlepool 

162 

Mendelsham Green 


289 

Harwich 

73 

Meonstoke 


221 

Headington 

225 

Meopham 


211 

Henstridge 

166, 293 

‘Mid-Norfolk’ see Sporle with Pal grave 



Hesleyside (Shaw Moss) 

123 

(‘Mid-Norfolk’) 



Hexham 

230 

Middlesbrough 


318 

Hickleton 

65 

Middridge 


125 

Higham on the Hill 

39 

Mildenhall 


43 

Highbury 

223 

Mile Ditches 


18 

Hill Deverill 

209 

Monkton 


304 

Hock wold cum Wilton 

27 

Monkton Deverill 


294 

Holbrook 

267 

Moor Monkton 


30 

Holme Cultram see Abbey Town (Holme 


Morley St Botolph 


91 

Cult ram Parish) 


Natland 


45 

Hoi we 11 

245 

‘Near Barnsley see Cawthorne (or ‘Near Barnsley’) 




Hoard, or parcel 
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No. 


Nevilles Cross see Durham (Nevilles Cross) 

Newark on Trent 86 

Newbury 121 

Newcastle upon Tyne (Butcher B ank) 1 1 3 

Newcastle upon Tyne (Gunner Tower) 2 1 4 

Newcastle upon Tyne (Rj ver TV ne) 159 

Newminster Abbey 1 1 8 

Newport 150 

‘NicoH’ 328 

Norfolk 277 

Norham Castle 307 

Northampton 9 9 

‘Northern England’ 69 

Norton Sub course 19 

Norwich (Ber Street) 1 85 

Nottingham 152 

Nottingham (Long- Row) 206 

Nuneaton 264 

Oakham 87 

Ormesby 303 

Ottery St Mary 155 

Ou (Chester 1 1 

Oxford (Carfax) 284 

Oxford (St Clement’s) 156 

Oxford (Town Hall) 164 

Palmer’s Green 81 

Park Street (or ‘St Albans’) 301 

Peckieton 317 

Peldon 266 

Pennyrock Falls see Grasmere (Pennyrock Falls) 
Pinchbeck 203 

Portbridge (or Staverton) 157 

Praa Sands 320 

Pul ham 238 

Queenbitbe 282 

Ramshaw Moor 96 

Reach Fen 5 

Reculver 248 

Reigate (Brakes Road) 247 

Reigate (Wray Lane) 246 

Rickerby (Stanwix Parish) 172 

Romney Marsh 215 

Rothersthorpe 124 

Royston 4 

Ryther 279 


‘St Albans’ see Park Street (or ‘St Albans’) 


St Bartholomew’s Hospital see 
London (St Bartholomew's Hospital) 

St Thomas's Hospital see London 
(St Thomas’s Hospital) 

Sands field 182 

Sandwich (St Bartholomew’s Hospital) 57 

Saxtead 168 

Scotforth 35 

Scotton 149 

Seas alter 67 

Shelly 66 

Sherborne 3 1 2 

Silverdale 139 

Skegby 106 

Skipton Bridge 212 

Skipton Castle 100 


Hoard or parcel 

No. 

South Elm ham 

133 

South Shields 

204 

South Walsh am 

217 

‘Southern England’ 

36 

Sou thin ins ter 

52 

Spitalfields see London (St Mary Spital) 

(or Spitalfields) 

Spix worth 

70 

Sporle with Pal grave (‘Mid-Norfolk’) 

321 

Stamford (St George’s Church) 

260 

Stamford (St Leonard’s Priory) 

335 

Stanley 

291 

Stanwix see Rickerby (Stanwix Parish) 
Staverton see Portbridge (or Staverton) 
Steppingley 

89 

Stockland 

58 

Stratford St Andrew 

300 

Stratton see Biggleswade (Stratton) 

Streatley 

270 

Sudboume 

53 

Sutton on Sea 

189 

Swindon (Westlecote) 

169 

Taddington 

71 

Taunton 

269 

Tealby 

13 

Terrington St Clement 

231 

Teston 

59 

Thame 

129,244 

Thrapston 

119 

Thwaite 

82 

Tintagel Castle 

319 

Tockholes 

61 

Tower Hill 

83 

Tredington 

268 

Tutbury 

146 

Unknown Site 219, 325- 

-7, 329-34 

Urswjck 

170 

Wainfleet (Croft Bank) 

37 

Wainfleet All Saints 

171 

Wallingford 

288 

Walling ton 

114 

Wan borough 

44 

Wan swell 

309 

Warminster (or Crockerton) 

292 

Waterlooville 

54 

Watford 

115 

Welnetham 

311 

Welwyn Garden City 

79 

West Meon 

8 

West Rudham 

144 

West Whelpington 

122 

West bury 

207 

Westlecote see Swindon (Westlecote) 
Westminster (Cock and Tabard Inn) 

302 

Westminster (River Thames) 

205 

Westminster Abbey 

197 

Whittonstall 

126 

Wicklewood 

12 

Wilmington 

74 

Winchester (Cathedral Car Park) 

84 

Winchester (Wolvesey Palace) 

40 

Winford 

190 
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No. 


No. 

Wingham see Ickfield (or Wingham) 


Winwick 228 

Witchingham 306 

Woburn 257 

Wokingham 261 

Woodch ester 258 

Worcester (Lark Hill) 14 

Wrekenton 232 


Hoard or parcel 


Wyke 151 

Wymondham 275 

Wyre Piddle 262 

Yarmouth see Great Yarmouth (or Yarmouth) 

York (Coppergate) 143 

York Minster 1 75 

York Minster (Archbishop Scrope’s Tomb) 323 

York Minster (North Choir Aisle) 63 



FINDS FROM DUNWICH 


MARTIN ALLEN AND STEPHEN P. DOOLAN 

In 1908 Edward Hancox published a list of 223 coins found on the beach at Dunwich in Suffolk, 
which were principally derived from a collection of about 250 finds recovered by a former resi- 
dent of Dunwich at various times. 1 Hancox’s 223 finds began with a cut farthing of William I 
(1066-87) BMC type iv, and ended with two coins tentatively attributed to Edward IV (1461-70, 
1471-83). More recently Robert Seaman has published 122 unprovenanced coins in Dunwich 
Museum, from Henry I (1100-35) BMC type ii to the late thirteenth century or fourteenth century, 
which seem to be more beach finds. 2 In 1996 the number of numismatic and non-numismatic finds 
from Dunwich was substantially increased by metal-detectorists investigating cliff-fall material on 
a 400 m stretch of beach below the precinct of Greyfriars, after an exceptionally severe episode of 
coastal erosion. 3 Mr John Newman of the Suffolk Archaeology Service recorded 285 of the 
numismatic finds, which he believes to have been a representative sample of perhaps one third of 
the total, and he has invited the authors to publish them. 4 The 285 finds came from two finders 
who are particularly thorough in the reporting of their discoveries, and most of them were found 
by sieving the cliff-fall debris, which ensured the recovery of the smallest coins, including cut far- 
things. The finds are catalogued in the Appendix of this article, and summarised in Table l. 5 They 
have been identified by the authors, with the assistance of Mr Timothy Crafter (Henry II Cross- 
and-Crosslets coinage), and Mr Christopher Wren (Long Cross). 

TABLE 1. Summary of the finds 



Id. 

jd. id. or jd. 

id 

Other Total 

England: 

1066-1100 



2 

2 

1 100—35 


1 

2 

3 

1135-58 


2 

5 

7 

1 1 58-80 


1 

2 

3 

1180-1247 

5 

31 

69 

105 

1247-79 


13 

44 

57 

1279-1351 

7 

1 

10 

18 

1351-1412 

I 

I 


2 

1 4 l 2-64 

1 

2 


3 

1464-1544 

1 

1 


2 

1279-1544 

5 

4 


9 

1544-1603 

1 



2 3 

Royal farthing tokens 



20 

20 

Seventeenth-century tokens 



5 

5 

Scotland 

1 

1 

3 

1 6 

Ireland 

2 


1 

3 

Continental 

3 



3 





Continued 


1 E.R.H Hancox, 'Finds of mediaeval cut halfpence and farthings at Dunwich'. BNJ 5 1 1908), 123-34. The title of Hancox's article 
is somewhat misleading, as the finds included pence, and round halfpence and farthings, 

- R Seaman. 'A further find of coins from Dunwich'. BNJ 4 1 (1972). 27-33. 

•' G. Bailey, 'Beach sieving for hammered coins'. Treasure Hunting , August 1996. 17-22. 

4 Mr Newman has read a draft of this article and provided valuable advice on its contents. 

5 Dr Sean Miller has recorded the finds of 1066-1180 in the Fitzwilliam Museum's Corpus of Early Medieval Com Finds 
(ww w.medievakoins.org). and photographs of all of the finds can be consulted at the Fitzwilliam Museum 
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TABLE 1. Combined. 



Id. 

id. Id. or id. id. 

Other 

Total 

France 



1 

1 

Post- 1700 coins 


1 

1 

2 

Jetons 



4 

4 

Lead or pewter tokens 



10 

10 

Coin-weights 



2 

2 

Unidentified 


3? 

12 

15 

Total 

27 

55 4 166 

33 

285 


Tables 2 and 3 show that there is a reasonably close correspondence between the 1996 finds of 
coins minted between 1066 and 1544 and the Hancox coins, suggesting that the two sets of finds 
reflect a persistent trend in the material deposited by coastal erosion at Dunwich, which may be 
assumed to be derived from single losses originally deposited on the eroded land. 6 The deposition 
of potential finds clearly continued after 1544, and the absence of post-medieval finds in Hancox’ s 
list may have been due to deliberate exclusion by either the finder or Hancox. 7 Seaman listed no 
finds later than the thirteenth or fourteenth century, and this together with the low percentage of 
relatively desirable full pence invites the suspicion that Seaman’s coins are an unrepresentative 
residue of a larger collection of finds. Nevertheless, the absence of coins minted before 1066 in all 
three sets of finds is probably significant, indicating that the commercial or occupational use of the 
eroded area of Dunwich providing the finds began after the Norman Conquest. Dunwich seems to 
have had a moneyer in the Last Small Cross type of /Ethelred II (c. 1009-17), but there are no 
known coins of Dunwich between that issue and coins of Stephen BMC types i, ii, vi and vii. 8 In a 
challenge to the traditional idea that Dunwich was Dommoc , the site of the original Anglo-Saxon 
see of the East Angles, Stuart Rigold argued that Dunwich first became a prosperous port in the 
late eleventh century. 9 

TABLE 2. Summary of English, Scottish and Irish coins, 1066-1544 


Period 

Hancox 

Seaman 

1996 finds 

Total 

England; 

1066-1158 

8 (4%) 

1(1%) 

12(5%) 

21 (4%) 

1158-80 

11(5%) 

1 (1%) 

3(1%) 

15 (3%) 

1180-1247 

85 (38%) 

60 (47%) 

105(48%) 

250 (44%) 

1247-79 

79 (35%) 

52 (40%) 

57 (26%) 

188 (33%) 

1180-1279 

0 

5(4%) 

0 

5 (0.9%) 

1279-1351 

19 (9%) 

2 (2%) 

18(8%) 

39 (7%) 

1351-1412 

2(1%) 

0 

2 (0.9%) 

4 (0.7%) 

1412-64 

0 

0 

3(1%) 

3 (0.5%) 

1464-1544 

0 

0 

2 (0,9%) 

2 (0.3%) 

1279-1544 

8(4%) 

1 (1%) 

9 (4%) 

18(3%) 

Scotland 

10 (4%) 

7(5%) 

6(3%) 

23 (4%) 

Ireland 

1 (0.4%) 

0 

3(1%) 

4 (0.7%) 

Total 

223 

129 

220 

572 


* Hancox, as in n. 1. pp. 126-7. and Seaman, as in n. 2. pp. 28-9. assumed that the Dunwich finds were derived from a hoard, but 
they do not resemble any known hoard in their chronological and denominational composition. 

7 Hancox, as in n. 1, pp. 125-6 mentions finds of Roman, Anglo-Saxon and later coins of all periods to the seventeenth century 

* A Last Smalt Cross penny of the moneyer Eadsi attributed to Dunwich is illustrated and discussed in Triton VI. 14-15 January 
2003, pp. 261-2 (lot 1342). Other coins attributed to Dunwich are discussed by M. Alien. 'The Durham mint before Boldon Book', in 
Anglo-Norman Durham 1093-1193. edited by D. Rollason. M. Harvey and M. Prestwich (Woodbridge, 1994). pp. 3S1-9S, at pp. 384, 
388. 391-2. 

9 S.E. Rigold. ‘The supposed see of Dunwich’, JBAA 24 (1961), 55-9, at pp. 55-6; see also idem, ‘Further evidence about the site 
of "Dommoc"’, JBAA 37 (1974). 97-102. Rigold offered Felixstowe as an alternative identification of Dommoc. 
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TABLE 3. Denominations of English, Scottish and Irish coins, 1066-1544 
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2d 

Id 

id- 

or id. 

id. 

Total 

Hancox 

0 

10% 

(23) 

38% 

(85) 

0 

52% 

(115) 

223 

Seaman 

0 

2% 

(2) 

52% 

(67) 

0 

47% 

(60) 

129 

1996 finds 

0.5% 

11% 

24% 

2% 

63% 



(1) 

(24) 

(53) 

(4) 

(138) 

220 


Table 4 compares the 1996 finds with collections of single-find data from various sources pub- 
lished by Stuart Rigold, Nicholas Mayhew and Christopher Dyer, showing that the numbers of 
Dunwich finds are relatively low after 1279, and most particularly so after 1351. 10 This can be 
attributed to the severe decline in the economic activity of Dunwich from the late 1280s, caused 
by the blocking of the harbour by shingle, and by coastal erosion. 11 

TABLE 4. Finds of coins minted 11 80-1544 


Period 

Dunwicll 1996 

Rigold 

Mayhew 1995 

Mayhew 2002 

Dyer 

1180-1247 

54% (107) 

13% (60) 

15% 

21% (108) 

17% (48) 

1247-79 

30% (59) 

9% (39) 

12% 

12% (62) 

18% (50) 

1279-1351 

12% (23) 

43% (196) 

41% 

38% (200) 

34% (94) 

1351-1412 

1.5% (3) 

15% (69) 

12% 

10% (54) 

9% (26) 

1412-64 

1.5% (3) 

9% (40) 

8% 

7% (39) 

11% (32) 

1464-1544 

2% (4) 

11% (48) 

11% 

12% (64) 

11% (30) 

Total 

199 

452 


527 

280 


Tables 5 and 6 summarise the denominations of the finds from Dunwich and three other sites, 
ranking the data in descending order of percentages of cut farthings. 12 In both tables the 1996 
Dunwich finds have the highest percentage of cut farthings, possibly indicating that the finders’ 
method of sieving the cliff-fall material achieved a particularly high recovery rate of these small 
coins. The other Dunwich finds, presumably found by the visual inspection of beach material, 
have lower percentages of farthings, and the metal-detector finds from Vintry, SouLh Ferriby and 
Llanfaes have tire lowest percentages. The percentages from Llanfaes in Anglesey are the lowest 
of all, possibly providing evidence of the relatively restricted use of small change in an economy 
less monetised than that of most of England. 1 ’ The 1996 Dunwich statistics may give the truest 
picture of the representation of halfpence and farthings in coin losses at Dunwich, and possibly at 
English sites in general. If this inference is correct, about two thirds or three quarters of coins lost 


10 S.E Rigold, 'Small change in the light of medieval site-finds', in Edwardian Monetary Affairs (1279-1544): A Symposium held 
in Oxford. August 1976. edited by N.L Mayhew, BAR 36 (Oxford. 1977), pp. 59-80 (100 sites] : N.J Mayhew, 'Modelling medieval 
monetisation', in A Commercialising Economy England 1086 to c. 1500. edited by R.H. Britnell and B.M.S. Campbell (Manchester. 
1995). pp. 55-77, at pp. 62-5 [finds identified at the Ashmolean Museum. 1981-92]; idem. Money in the late medieval countryside: 
Britain', in Lo tnonela in amhiente rurale neH’Ilalia lardomediovale. Attl dell ' incontro de studio Roma 21-22 settembre 2000. edited 
by P. Delogu and S. Sorda, Studi e materiali 9 (Rome. 2002), pp. 5-26, at pp. 18-21 lAshmolean Museum identifications. 1992-2000]; 
C. Dyer, 'Peasants and coins: the uses of money in the Middle Ages'. BNJ 67 (1997). 30-47, at pp, 35-8. and pets. comm. 
[Warwickshire Sites and Monuments Record]. The Rigold data exclude coins of greater value than a halfgroat, and the Dunwich fig- 
ures exclude coins that cannot be attributed to one of the six periods in the table with certainty. 

11 Hancox. as in n. 1. p. 124: R. Parker. Men of Dunwich. The Story of a Vanished Town (London. 1978), pp. 221-8. 241-8: M. 
Bailey. "Per impetmn mans: natural disaster and economic decline in eastern England', in Before the Black Death. Studies in the 
'Crisis' of the Early Fourteenth Century, edited by B.M.S. Campbell (Manchester and New York. 1991). pp 195-8; The Bailiffs' 
Minute Book of Dunwich 1404-1450, edited by M. Bailey. Suffolk Records Society 34 (Woodbndge. 1992). pp. 1-4. 

12 The sources of the statistics in Tables 5 and 6 are: Hancox. as in n I . pp 1 28-33, Seaman, as in n 2. pp. 30-3: E. Besly. 'Short 
Cross and other medieval coins from Llanfaes, Anglesey". BNJ 65 (1995). 46-82. at pp 46. 51-2. 56-8. 6.3-73. 75-6; B.J. Cook with 
R. Carey and K. Leahy, Medieval and early modem coin finds front South Ferriby. Humberside' BNJ 68 (1998). 95-118. at 
pp. 97-100. 107-9. 117-18, The data include Scottish and Irish coins, and continental sterlings imitating English types Fragments not 
attributed to a denomination are excluded. 

1 ' Besly. as in n. 1 2. pp. 57-8 discusses finds of cut fractions as an indicator of the progress of monetisation tn Wales. 
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between 1180 and 1279 at Dunwich were farthings, and most of the remainder were halfpence. 
The proportions of these denominations in the currency were probably lower, as relatively small 
cut coins may have been easier to lose and more difficult to retrieve than full pence, and fractions 
may also have been more often used in transactions than pence, increasing their risk of loss, 

TABLE 5. Denominations of finds, 1180-1247 



Pence 

Halfpence 

Farthings 

Dunwich 1996 

5% (5) 

29% (31) 

66% (71) 

Dunwich (Hancox) 

1% (6) 

42% (38) 

52% (47) 

Dunwich (Seaman) 

0 

57% (37) 

43% (28) 

London, Vintry 

22% (17) 

47% (36) 

31% (24) 

South Ferriby 

26% (22) 

60% (50) 

14% (12) 

Llanfaes 

50% (176) 

41% (143) 

9% (31) 


TABLE 6. Denominations of finds, 1247-79 



Pence 

Halfpence 

Farthings 

Dunwich 1996 

0 

24% (14) 

76% (45) 

Dunwich (Hancox) 

4% (3) 

42% (35) 

54% (45) 

Dunwich (Seaman) 

2% (1) 

50% (27) 

48% (26) 

London. Vintry 

14% (4) 

52% (15) 

34% (10) 

South Ferriby 

14% (11) 

70% (56) 

16% (13) 

Llanfaes 

17% (25) 

77% (110) 

6% (8) 


APPENDIX: CATALOGUE OF FINDS 

The descriptions of English coins and royal farthing tokens in this Catalogue follow the classifications summarised in 
the two volumes of English Hammered Coinage and in the Standard Catalogue of British Coins , with refinements pub- 
lished by Jeffrey Mass (Short Cross), Jeffrey North (Edwardian coinage), Peter Woodhead (Edward III ‘star-marked’ 
coinage), Paul and Bente Withers (halfpence and farthings of Edward I-Richard IT), and one of the authors (Henry VO 
sovereign pence). 14 The classifications of Scottish and Irish coins are those summarised by Peter Seaby and 
P.F. Purvey’s Standard Catalogue , with revisions by Ian Stewart (Lord Stewartby) and Jeffrey North (single-cross ster- 
lings of Alexander III and Edward I Irish halfpence). 15 The bibliography below lists the works cited in catalogue entries. 
In the Catalogue ligated letters in coin inscriptions are underlined, and missing or illegible letters are indicated by empty 
brackets. 

Mitchiner. M. Mitchiner, Jetons, Medalets & Tokens. Vo! J: The Medieval Period and Nuremberg (London, 1988). 
Mjtchiner and Skinner. M. Mitchiner and A. Skinner, ‘English tokens, c. 1200 to 1425’, BNJ 53 (1983), 29-77. 

Seaby and Purvey. Coins of Scotland, Ireland and the Islands. Seaby Standard Catalogue of British Coins Vol. 2, edited 
by P. Seaby and P.F. Purvey (London, 1 984). 

Williamson. G.C. Williamson, Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century in England, Wales and Ireland, by 
Corporations, Merchants, Tradesmen, etc., 1 vols (London, 1889-91), 

Withers. P. Withers and B.R. Withers, The Farthings and Halfpennies of Edward 1 and II, Small Change I (Llanfyllin. 

2001); eidem. The Halfpennies and Farthings of Edward HI and Richard II, Small Change 2 (Llanfyllin, 2002). 
Withers, Coin-weights. P. Withers and B.R. Withers, British Coin-weights: A Corpus of the Coin-weights made for use 
in England, Scotland and Ireland (Llanfyllin, 1993). 

Woodhead. P. Woodhead, ‘The early coinages of Edward 1TI (1327-1343)’, in J.J. North, The J.J. North Collection of 
Edwardian English Silver Coins 1279-1351 , SCB! 39 (London, 1989), pp. 54-78, at pp. 66-76. 


14 Standard Catalogue of British Coins. Coins of England and the United Kingdom, edited by D. Saville, 38th edn (London, 2002); 
J.J. North, English Hammered Coinage. Volume I. Early Anglo-Saxon to Henry HI c. 600-1272, 3rd edn (London, 1994); idem. 
English Hammered Coinage. Volume 2. Henry III to Charles H 1272-1662. 3rd edn (London, 1991); J.P. Mass, The J.P. Mass 
Collection of English Short Cross Coins, 1180-1247, SCB! 56 (London. 2001); J.J. North, The J.J. North Collection of Edwardian 
English Silver Coins 1279-1351, SCB! 39 (London, 1989); P. Woodhead, 'The early coinages of Edward III (1327-1343)'. in ibid., 
pp. 54—78, at pp. 66-76; P. Withers and B.R. Withers. The Farthings and Halfpennies of Edward I and //, Small Change I (Llanfyllin. 
2001); eidem. The Halfpennies and Farthings of Edward III and Richard II, Small Change 2 (Llanfyllin. 2002); M. Allen, ‘The classifi- 
cation of Henry VII sovereign pence’, BNJ 66 (1996), 127-30. 

15 Coins of Scotland, Ireland and the Islands. Seaby Standard Catalogue of British Coins Vol. 2. edited by P. Seaby and P.F. Putney 
(London. 1984); B.H.I.H. Stewart and J.J, North, ‘Classification of the single-cross sterlings of Alexander ITT, BNJ 60 (1990). 37-64; 
J.J. North, ‘The Anglo-Irish halfpence, farthings and post-1290 pence of Edward I and III’, BNJ 67 (1997). 1 1-19 
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England 

William I BMC type v (Two Stars) 

1. Uncertain mint and moneyer; [ )EI[ ] 

2. Uncertain mint and moneyer; +EI[ ] 

Henry l BMC type viii (Larger Profile/Cross and Annulets) 

3. Uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]R[ ]N[ ] 

4. Southampton?, uncertain moneyer; [ lN'-hA[ ] 

Henry I BMC type x (Full Face/Cross Fleury) 

5. Exeter or Hastings, Duning; FDVNINCt ] 

Stephen BMC type i (Cross Moline or Watford) 

6. Uncertainmintand moneyer ; illegi ble 

Stephen BMC type ii (Cross Voided and Mullets) 

7. Uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]NCON:S[ ] 

8. Uncertain mint and moneyer, [ )El[ ] 

Stephen BMC type vi (Profile/Cross and Piles) 

9. Uncertain mint and moneyer; illegible 

Stephen BMC type vii (Awbridge) 

10. U nc ert ai n mi nt and money er ; i llegi ble 

11. Uncertain mint and moneyer; ( )S[ ] 

12. Uncertain mint and moneyer; +[ ) 

Cross-and-Crossiets (‘Tealby’t coinage (1158-80) 

13. Class A; uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]ElN:ON;[ ] 

14. Class C; uncertain mint and moneyer; illegible 

15. Class D?; Carlisle or Newcastle, Willem; [ ]EM:[ ] 

Short Cross ( 1180-1247 ) 

16. Class la2, London, Alain or Alain V; +ALA[ ] 

17. Class la2, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]N-W( ] 

18. Class la2-lb, Wilton, uncertain moneyer; +[ JWIL 

19. Class la2-lb, uncertain mint and moneyer; illegible 

20. Class la-lbl,uncertainmintandmoneyer;illegible 

21. Class la2-lbl, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]ON.[ ] 

22. Class la2-lbl, uncertain mint, Osber; [ ]ER.O[ ] 

23. Class la3-lbl, London, uncertain moneyer; [ ]NDE 

24. Class la3-lbl, London, uncertain moneyer; [ ]ND 

25. Class la3-lbl, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]M.ON[ ] 

26. Class la5-lbl, London, lohan; [-K)IOhAN.O[ ] 

27. Class lbl, London, Pieres M; +PIERES.M.ON.LVN 

28. Class lbl , Oxford, uncertain moneyer; [ }ON.O[ ] 

29. Class lbl, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ] INE.[ ] 

30. Class lb- lc, uncertain mint and moneyer; illegible 

31. Class )b-lc, uncertain mint, Raul; +RAV[ ] 

32. Class lc, London, Raul; +RA[ ]NDE 

33. Class 2, Lincoln, Lefwine; [ ]INE.[ ] 

34. Class 2-4a, London, uncertain moneyer; +[ j-LVND 

35. Class 2 -4a, London, uncertain moneyer; [ ]LVN| ] 

36. Class 2- 4a, uncertain mint and moneyer; +[ j 

37. Class 2-4a, uncertain mint, Willelm; [ ]LLE[ ] 

38. Class 2-4a, uncertain mint and moneyer; illegible 

39. Class 2-4a?, uncertain mint and moneyer; ( ]N[ ] 

40. Class 3ab2-4a, London, uncertain moneyer; [ ]ND[ ) 

41. Class 4, London, Willelm; +WIL[ ] 

42. Class 4a, Canterbury, Roberd; [ ]ERD.ON.[ ] 

43. Class 4a*, Canterbury, Meinir; [+]MEINIR:0( ] 

44. Class 4b, London, Rjcard; +R!C[ |-LVN 

45. Class 5, London, uncertain moneyer; [ |N.LV[ ] 

46. Class 5, Winchester, uncertain moneyer; +[ ]WN 

47. Class 5, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ].B.ON[ ] 

48. Class 5a2, York, Nicole; [+]NICOi.E[ ] 

49. Class 5bl/5a2 or 5bl; uncertain mint, Fuike; [ ]KE.[ ] 

50. Class 5a-5b, Winchester, uncertain moneyer; [ ]ON[.]W[ ] 


0.21 g 

cut id.; chipped 

0.20 g 

cut y. 

0.25 g 

cut y. 

0.21 g 

cut id. 


cut Id. 

0.14 g 

cut id.; chipped 

0.47 g 

cut id.; chipped 

0.18 g 

cut \d. 

0.11 g 

cut id.\ chipped 

0.59 g 

cut y. 

0.25 g 

cut id. 

0.24 g 

cut id. 

0.62 g 

cut id. 

0.21 g 

cut id- 

0.36 g 

em id. 

0,30 g 

cut id. 

0.18 g 

cut y.; chipped 

0.28 g 

cut id. 

0.36 g 

cut id. 

0. 16 g 

cuty.; clipped 

0.14 g 

cut id. 

0.30 g 

cut id. 

0.24 g 

cut id- 

0.22 g 

em id. 

0.27 g 

cut y. 

0.53 g 

cut id. 

1.32 g 

two pieces 

0.35 g 

cut id. 

0,38 g 

cut id. 

0.29 g 

cut id. 

0.27 g 

cut id. 

0.38 g 

cut id.; chipped 

0.19 g 

cut id. 

0.45 g 

cut id.; chipped 

0.32 g 

cut id.; chipped 

0,31 g 

cut id. 

0.16 g 

cut id. 

0.15 g 

cut id. 

0.29 g 

cut id.; chipped 

0.21 g 

cut id. 

0.23 g 

cut y. 

0.62 g 

cut id. 

0,45 g 

cut id. 

0.68 g 

cut id. 

0.33 g 

cut id. 

0.26 g 

cut id. 

0.32 g 

cut id. 

0.56 g 

cut id.; chipped 

0.36 g 

cut id. 

0.48 g 

cut id. 
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51. 

Class 5a-5bl , uncertain mint and money er; [ ]ON.L[ ] 

0.26 g 

cut id- 

52. 

Class 5a-5bl , uncertain mini, Fulke; [+]FVL[ ] 

0.15 g 

cut V-; chipped 

53, 

Class 5b f Bury St Edmunds, Fulke; [ ]DM[ ] 

0.21 g 

cut V-l chipped 

54, 

Class 5b, London, uncertain moneyer; +[ ]N,LV 

0.36 g 

cut id. 

55, 

Class 5b, uncertain mint and moneyer [ )DR£[ ] 

0.57 g 

cut id. 

56, 

Class 5b, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]Qjt[ ] 

0.33 g 

cm id. 

57, 

Class 5b?, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]AD[ ] 

0.56 g 

cut id. 

58, 

Class 5b I , Canterbury, Roberd; +RO[ ]CAN 

0.52 g 

cut id. 

59. 

Class 5b t, London, Uger; +ILG[ ]V[ ] 

0.46 g 

cut id. 

60. 

Class 5b 1, London, uncertain moneyer; +[ 1VND 

0.32 g 

cut id. 

61. 

Class 5b 1 , uncertain mint, Andreu; + ANDRE [ ] 

0.69 g 

cut id. 

62. 

Class 5b L uncertain mint, Willelm; +W1L[ ] 

0.26 g 

cut id. 

63. 

Class 5 b2, Rochester, Alisandre; +AL1[ ]N.R 

0.59 g 

cut id. 

64. 

Class 5b2-5b3, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ JER.[ ] 

0.28 g 

cut id. 

65. 

Class 5b-5c, uncertain mint. Hue; +hVE[ ] 

0.29 g 

cut irf. 

66, 

Class 5b-5c, uncertain mint and moneyer; +IO[ ] 

0,10 g 

cut id,; chipped 

67. 

Class 5b2-5c, Norwich, uncertain moneyer; +[ ]ORY 

0.32 g 

cut id.; chipped 

68. 

Class 5b2-5c, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ JN[ ] 

0.39 g 

cut id. 

69, 

Class 5b2-5c, uncertain mint and moneyer; +RE[ ] 

0.35 g 

cut id. 

70, 

Class 5b2-5c, uncertain mint and moneyer; +RE[ ] 

0.25 g 

cut id.; chipped 

71. 

Class 5c, Canterbury, Simon; +SIMON[.’]ON.CAN 

1.30 g 


72, 

Class 5c, London, Abel; +AB[ ] 

0.38 g 

cut id. 

73. 

Class 5-6, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]ANT[ ] 

0.22 g 

cut id. 

74, 

Class 5-6, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]-ON[ ] 

0.14 g 

cut id. 

75, 

Class 5b-6a, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]ER.ON.[ ) 

0.73 g 

cut j d. 

76. 

Class 5c-6a, London, Walter; ( JTER.ON[ ) 

0.57 g 

cut id- 

77. 

Class 5c-6a, London, Walter; +WALTE[ ] 

0.42 g 

cut id.; chipped 

78. 

Class 5-6bl, London, uncertain moneyer; [ INDEf ] 

0.31 g 

cut id. 

79. 

Class 5c-6bl, London, Walter; +WA[ ] 

0.28 g 

cut id. 

80. 

Class 5c--6bl?, London, uncertain moneyer; +[ ]N.LVNDE 

0.58 g 

cut id.; chipped 

81. 

Class 6bl, London, uncertain moneyer; [ ]HLV[ ] 

0.30 g 

cut id. 

82. 

Class 6b2, London, Abel; [ ]L.ON[ ]VN[ ] 

0.76 g 

cut id. 

83. 

Class 6b2-6c 1 , London, Abel; +ABE[ ] 

0.35 g 

cut id. 

84. 

Class 6cl, London, Ilger; +1LG[ ] 

0.68 g 

cut id. 

85, 

Class 6c2, London, uncertain moneyer; +[ ]DE 

0.17 g 

cut id. 

86, 

Class 6c2-6c3, London, Ilger; +ILGE[ ).ON.LVNDE 

1.28 g 


87, 

Class 6c2-6c3, London, Ilger; [ ]ER.ON.LV[ ] 

0.57 g 

cut id. 

88. 

Class 6c2-6c3, uncertain mint, lohan; [ JN.ON[ ] 

0.69 g 

cut id. 

89. 

Class 6c3, York, uncertain moneyer; +[ ]ERY 

0.49 g 

cut id.; chipped 

90, 

Class 6b2-7a, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]AN[ ] 

013 g 

cut id.; chipped 

91. 

Class 7a?, London, Abel; +A[ ]DEI 

0.22 g 

cut id.; chipped 

92. 

Class 7 a?, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ ]A[ ] 

0.32 g 

cut id. 

93. 

Class 7a-7b, Canterbury, uncertain moneyer; +[ ]NTE 

0.20 g 

cut id. 

94. 

Class 7a-7b, London, Abel; [ ]ELON[ ] 

0.29 g 

cut id.; chipped 

95, 

Class 7a-7b?, London, Ricard; +RI[ ] 

0.28 g 

cut id. 

96. 

Class 7b, Canterbury, Henri; [ ]RIONCAN[ ] 

0.85 g 

cut id. 

97. 

Class 7b, Canterbury, Roger or Roger of R; [+]ROG£R[ ] 

0.37 g 

cut id. 

98. 

Class 7b, uncertain mini and moneyer; [ ]AN 

0.20 g 

cut id.; chipped 

99. 

Class 7b?. uncertain mint and moneyer; +ROGE[ ] 

0.61 g 

cut id. 

100. 

Class 7b?, uncertain mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.25 g 

cut id. 

101. 

Class 7c 1, London, uncertain moneyei; [ ]NLV[ ] 

0.77 g 

chipped 

102, 

Class 7c2, Canterbury, loan; -HOANONf ]NT£ 

1.32 g 


103. 

Class 7c2, Canterbury, loan FR; [ JNFRI ) 

0.30 g 

cut id. 

104. 

Class 7c?, uncertain mint, Nichole; [+]N1C[ ] 

0.32 g 

cut id. 

105, 

Uncertain class, London, uncertain moneyer; +[ 1NDE 

0.28 g 

cut id. 

106, 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.40 g 

cut id. 

107. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.36 g 

cut id. 

108. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.30 g 

cut id.; chipped 

109. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; [ ]E.[ ] 

0.29 g 

cut id. 

no. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.29 g 

cut id. 

in. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.29 g 

cut id. 

112. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.25 g 

cut id.; chipped 

113. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.24 g 

cut id. 

114. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; [ ]N.WI[ j 

0.23 g 

cut id. 
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115. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; [ ]R[ ] 

0.22 g 

cut id. 

116. 

Uncertain class, mint and morteyer; illegible 

0.21 g 

cut id. 

117. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; +WIL[ ] 

0.20 g 

cut id. 

118. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0, 18 g 

cut id. 

119. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.16 g 

cut id. 

120. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; [ ]N.L[ | 

0,15 g 

cut id.\ chipped 

Long Cmss (} 247-79) 



121. 

Class la- lb, uncertain mint; [ ]ICil[ ] 

0.26 g 

cut id. 

122, 

Class 2a-3c, Canterbury, Gilbert; G1LIBERI[ ] 

0.38 g 

cut id. 

123. 

Class 2a-3c, Winchester, Huge; [ )IWINI[ ] 

0.29 g 

cut id.; chipped 

124. 

Class 2a-3c, uncertain mint, Nicole; NICI[ ] 

0.16 g 

cut id. 

125. 

Class 2b-3c; Gloucester, uncertain moneyer; GLOI[ ] 

0,30 g 

cut id. 

126. 

Class 2b-3c, Gloucester, uncertain moneyer; [ ]ILOVi[ ] 

0. 17 g 

cut id. 

127. 

Class 2b-3c, Gloucester, uncertain moneyer; [ ]NGI[ ] 

0- 12 g 

cut id.', chipped 

128. 

Class 3, Gloucester, uncertain moneyer; [ ]IVCE 

0.42 g 

cut \d. 

129, 

Class 3, Hereford, Henri; [ ]IM£I[ ] 

0. 17 g 

cut id. 

130. 

Class 3, London. Henri; bENIl ) 

0.31 g 

cut id: chipped 

131. 

Class 3, London, uncertain moneyer; ( JINLVIf ] 

0.17 g 

cut id. 

132. 

Class 3, uncertain mint and moneyer; [ HONEIf ] 

0.31 g 

cut id. 

133. 

Class 3, uncertain mint, Ricard; [ IIARDI1 ] 

0.29 g 

cut id. 

134. 

Class 3, uncertain mint, Nicole; NICI[ ] 

0.27 g 

cut id. 

135. 

Class 3?, uncertain mint, Nicole; NlCI[ ] 

0.34 g 

cut V- 

136. 

Class 3ab2, Canterbury, uncertain moneyer; [ ]IONCIANT 

0.50 g 

cm id. 

137. 

Class 3b, London, uncertain moneyer; [ ]IONLIVND 

0.42 g 

cut \d. 

138. 

Class 3c, uncertain mint, Willem; W1LILEMI[ ] 

0.44 g 

cut id. 

139. 

Class 3c, uncertain mint, Nicole: NICI[ ] 

0.30 g 

cut id. 

140. 

Class 5, Canterbury, uncertain moneyer; [ 1IANT 

0.41 g 

cut id. 

141. 

Class 5, London, Henri; [ JfRlOlf ] 

0.30 g 

cut id. 

142. 

Class 5, uncertain mint and moneyer, illegible 

0.46 g 

cut id.) chipped 

143. 

Class 5, uncertain mint, Willem; W1LILE[ ) 

0.36 g 

cut id:, clipped 

144. 

Class 5, uncertain mint, Ricard; RICIARDIf ] 

0.29 g 

cut id. 

145. 

Class 5, uncertain mint, Willem; WILI[ ] 

0.22 g 

cut id. 

146. 

Class 5c, London, Ricard; [ 1IARDIONLI1 ] 

0.64 g 

cut id. 

147. 

Class 5c, uncertain mint, Nicole; [ ]!OLEI[ ] 

0.27 g 

cut id. 

148. 

Class 5g, Canterbury. Gilbert; GILI[ iAN 

0.65 g 

cut y. 

149. 

Uncertain class. Canterbury, uncertain moneyer; [ IIP NCIT ] 

0.36 g 

cut id. 

150. 

Uncertain class, Canterbury, uncertain moneyer; [ 1IANT 

0.35 g 

cut id. 

151. 

Uncertain class, Canterbury, uncertain moneyer; [ IIP NCI f ] 

0.19 g 

cut Jd. 

152. 

Uncertain class, Gloucester, uncertain moneyer; GLPI[ ] 

0.15 g 

cut id. 

153. 

Uncertain class, London, uncertain moneyer; [ 1IVND 

0.33 g 

cut \d. 

154. 

Uncertain class, London, Nicole; NICI[ IIVND 

0.30 g 

cut id. 

155 

Uncertain class, London, uncertain moneyer [ ]INLVI[ ] 

0.19 g 

cut id. 

156. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.54 g 

cut id. 

157, 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer, illegible 

0.43 g 

cut id- 

158. 

Uncertain class and mint, Nicole; NICI[ ] 

0.35 g 

em id. 

159. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer, [ ]£l[ ] 

0.31 g 

cut id. 

160. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer, [ IIP Nil f ] 

0,30 g 

cut id. 

161, 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.30 g 

cut id. 

162. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; [ ]P[ ] 

0.30 g 

cut id. 

163. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; [ llONLIf ) 

0.28 g 

cut id. 

164. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; [ ]IPNL[[ ] 

0-28 g 

cut id. 

165. 

Uncertain class and mint, Henri; hENI[ ] 

0.27 g 

cut id. 

166. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.27 g 

cut id. 

167. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.26 g 

cut id. 

168. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.24 g 

cut id- 

169. 

Uncertain class and mint, Ricard; [ 1IARDII J 

0.24 g 

em id: chipped 

170. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; [ IIP Nil! ] 

0.24 g 

cut \d. 

171, 

Uncertain class and mint, Nicole; [ JIOLEI[ ] 

0.23 g 

cut id. 

172. 

Uncertain class and mint, Willem; WILI[ ] 

0.20 g 

cut id. 

173. 

Uncertain class and mint, Nicole; [ JIPLEIf ] 

O.lSg 

cut id.; chipped 

174. 

Uncertain class and mint, Henri; [ JIRIPI[ ] 

0.15 g 

cut id. 

175. 

Uncertain class and mint, Nicole; [ ]IPLEI[ ] 

0.15 g 

cut id. 

176. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer [ 1IONLI1 ] 

0.13 g 

cut id. 

177. 

Uncertain class, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.l0g 

cut id: chipped 



1279-1335 


178. 

Farthing 

class la-lc; Withers type 1-4 

London 

0.37 g 

179. 

Farthing 

class la-lc; Withers type 1-4 

London 

0.24 g 

180. 

Farthing 

class 1 a— 3g; Withers type 1-13 

London 

0.29 g 

181. 

Penny 

class 3c-3d 

Canterbury 

0.44 g 

182. 

Penny 

class 4a-4c 

uncertain mint 

0.28 g 

183. 

Farthing 

class 4de; Withers type 14 

London 

0.17 g 

184. 

Penny 

class 9b 

London 

0.54 g 

185. 

Penny 

class 9bl/9c 

Durham 

117 g 

186. 

Penny 

class 10ab3/10ab2 

Canterbury 

1.30 g 

187. 

Farthing 

class 10; Withers type 28 

London 

0.28 g 

188. 

Farthing 

class 10-11; Withers type 30 

London 

0.38 g 

189. 

Farthing 

class 10-11; Withers type 30 

London 

0.35 g 

190. 

Farthing 

class 10-11; Withers type 30 

London 

0.29 g 

191. 

Farthing 

class 10-11; Withers type 30 

London 

0.18 g 

‘Star-Marked’ coinage (1335^13 ) 



192. 

Halfpenny 

Woodhead class 4; 

Withers type 5(ii) 

London 

0.68 g 

193. 

Farthing 

Woodhead class 1; 

Withers type la 

London 

0.18 g 

'Florin ’ coinage ( 1344-51 ) 



194. 

Penny 

type 3, reverse 2 or 3 

London 

0.69 g 

195. 

Penny 

type 4, uncertain reverse 

London 

0.68 g 

1351- 

-1412 




196. 

Penny 

Edward III, Treaty B 

London 

0.89 g 

197. 

Halfpenny 

Richard IJ, type 111(2); 

Withers type 2d 

London 

0.49 g 

1412-64 




198. 

Penny 

Henry IV, light coinage 

London 

0.86 g 

199. 

Halfpenny 

Henry VI, Rosette- Mascle 

Calais 

0.42 g 

200. 

Halfpenny 

Henry VI, Leaf-Trefoil 

London 

0.39 g 

1464- 

-1544 




201. 

Halfpenny 

Richard III? 

London? 

0.10 g 

202. 

Penny 

Henry VII, Sovereign type 3i 

York 

0,78 g 

1279- 

-1544 




203. 

Penny 

1279-1335 

uncertain mint 

0.53 g 

204. 

Halfpenny 
or farthing 

1279-c. 1488 

uncertain mint 

0.27 g 

205. 

Halfpenny 
or farthing 

1279-c. 1488 

uncertain mint 

0.23 g 

206. 

Halfpenny 
or farthing 

1279-c, 1488 

uncertain mint 

0.18 g 

207. 

Halfpenny 
or farthing 

1279-1544 

London 

0.16 g 

208. 

Penny 

1280-1489 

York, arch i episcopal 

0.27 g 

209. 

Penny 

1280-1489 

York, arch i episcopal 

0.17 g 

210. 

Penny 

1353-1377 

York, arc hi episcopal 

0.58 g 

211. 

Penny 

1353-1489 

York, arc hi episcopal 

0.38 g 

1544- 

-1603 




212. 

Sixpence 

Elizabeth I, 1587 

London 

1.98 g 

213. 

Halfgroat 

Elizabeth L third 
coinage (1583-1603) 

London 

0.24 g 

214. 

Penny 

Elizabeth I, privy mark 
crescent (1587-1589/90) 

London 

0.37 g 


Royal farthing tokens 

215, James 1, ‘Lennox’ issue, type 3d privy mark tun 0.45 g 


chipped 

chipped 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

chipped 

chipped 


chipped 


fragment 


fragment 

fragment 

clipped 

chipped 


fragment 

pierced 

clipped 

chipped 

chipped 

fragment 

fragment 

clipped; 

fragment 

clipped; 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

clipped 

fragment 
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Charles I ‘Rose’ farthings: 


216. 

Type lc-ld 

uncertain privy mark 

0.52 g 

chipped 

217. 

Type Id 

privy mark mullet 

0.64 g 


218. 

Type 2/1 d or 2 

privy mark crescent 

0.34 g 

chipped 

219. 

Type 2 

privy mark crescent 

0.69 g 


220. 

Type 2 

privy mark crescent 

0.63 g 


221 

Type 2 

uncertain privy mark 

0.50 g 


222. 

Type 2 

uncertain privy mark 

0.41 g 

chipped 

223. 

Type 2 

uncertain privy mark 

0.38 g 


224. 

Type 2 

uncertain privy mark 

0.36 g 


225. 

Type 2 

uncertain privy mark 

0.34 g 

fragment 

226. 

Type 2 

uncertain privy mark 

0.30 g 


227 

Type 2 

uncertain privy mark 

0.19 g 

fragment 

228. 

Type 2? 

uncertain privy mark 

0.82 g 


229. 

Type 2a or 2c 

privy mark crescent 

0.77 g 


230. 

Type 2e 

privy mark crescent 

0.66 g 


231. 

Type 2f 

privy mark crescent 

0.88 g 


232. 

Type 2f 

privy mark crescent 

0.50 g 


233. 

Uncertain type 

uncertain privy mark 

0.73 g 


234. 

Uncertain type 

uncertain privy mark 

0.30 g 

fragment 

Seventeenth-centurv farthing tokens 




Suffolk. Saxmundham, Nicholas Shepherd: 




235. 

Williamson 289 


1-27 g 


2.36. 

Williamson 289 


0.98 g 


237. 

Williamson 289 


0.80? 


238. 

Williamson 289 


0.63 g 


239. 

Williamson 290 


0.94 g 



Scotland 


Short Cross and Stars coinage (1195-C.1250) 


240. 

Uncertain phase, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.31 g 

cut $d. 

241. 

Uncertain phase, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.20 g 

cut id. 

Long Cross and Stars coinage (c. 1250-80) 




242. 

Type VII. Edinburgh, Alexander: 

[ ]IALEIXANI( ] 

0.68 g 

cut id. 

243. 

Uncertain type, mint and moneyer; illegible 

0.20 g 

cut {d. 

C.12S0- 

1390 




244. 

Sterling 

Alexander 111. class D2, 26-point reverse 

1.21 g 

chipped 

245. 

Halfgroat 

1357-1390, Edinburgh 

0.42 g 

fragment 

Ireland 





246. 

Farthing 

Edward 1. early issue, uncertain mint 

0. 16 g 


247. 

Penny 

Edward IV, light Cross and Pellets 
coinage. Dublin; Seaby and Purvey 6.367 

0.40 a 

clipped 

248. 

Penny 

Edward IV. light Cross and Pellets 
coinage. Dublin; Seaby and Purvey 6375 

0.56 g 

chipped 


Continental sterlings 


249. Unidentified 

0.38 g 

fragment 

250. Unidentified 

0.21 g 

fragment 

251. Unidentilied 

0. 15 g 

fragment 

France 

252. Denier tournois 

0.18 g 

fragment 

Post-1700 coins 

253. George II. halfpenny, 1722 

9.13 g 


254. Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Friedrich Franz 1. schilling. 1794 

0.85 g 
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Jetons 


255. Low Countries 

256. France 

257. Nuremberg 

258. Nuremberg 

Lead or pewter tokens 


shield of France and Burgundy quartered 

3.70 g 

chipped and 

obverse; cross fieuretty reverse; cf. 
Mitchiner 794 


pierced 

field seni6e of lis obverse; cross fieuretty 
reverse 

L01 g 

fragment 

anon. ‘Ship-penny’ 

L72 g 


anon. Lion of St Mark type 

3.86 g 



Fifteenth-century ‘Cross and Pellets’ tokens: 


259. 

IHS obverse; cf. Mitchiner and Skinner pi. 4, no. 5 

0.56 g 

260. 

Uncertain obverse 

0.71 g 

26 L 

Uncertain obverse 

0.48 g 

262. 

Uncertain obverse 

0.42 g 

263. 

Uncertain obverse 

0.35 g 

Other tokens: 


264, 

Cross and symbols/cross 

6.17 g 

265. 

Unidentified design/cross 

1.07 g 

266. 

Unidentified designs both sides 

LOO g 

267. 

Cross with pellet in each angle, both sides 

0,95 g 

268. 

Unidentified designs both sides 

0.76 g 

Coin- 

•weights 


269. 

James I. gold halfcrown (2s. 9 d.), square, c. 10 mm; 
cf. Withers, Coin-weights 554-5 

L08 g 

270. 

Cross potent with fleur in each angle, uniface, 
square, c. 13 mm 

2.57 g 

Unidentified 


271 

Illegible 

0.57 g 

272. 

Illegible 

0.55 g 

273. 

Illegible 

0.39 g 

274. 

Illegible 

0.27 g 

275. 

Illegible 

0. 1 8 g; cut id.? 

276. 

Illegible 

0.17 g; cut id.? 

277. 

Illegible 

0. 17 g; cut id.? 

278. 

Illegible 

1.29 g; fragment 

279 

Illegible 

0.57 g; fragment 

280. 

Illegible 

0.32 g; fragment 

281. 

Illegible 

0,24 g; fragment 

282. 

Illegible 

0. 17 g; fragment 

283. 

Illegible 

0. 14 g; fragment 

284. 

Illegible 

0.11 g; fragment 

285. 

Illegible 

0.09 g; fragment 
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1. Davenham, Cheshire 

This group of thirty-two silver coins of Mary I and Elizabeth I was reported found on farmland 
near Davenham, Cheshire, by MrC, Bailey in August 2000.' Mr Bailey was metal-detecting on 
ploughland with the permission of the landowner. The coins were found in the sub-soil at a depth of 
about eighteen inches. Three of the coins were found stuck together, but the rest were scattered 
over approximately twenty square feet. The find was reported to the Cheshire coroner via Stephen 
Penny, curator of Salt Museum, of Cheshire Museums Service. A report on the coins was submitted 
to the coroner by the British Museum, on the basis of which the coins were declared to be Treasure 
at an inquest on 15 December 2000. The hoard was then acquired by Cheshire Museums Sendee. 

Davenham is a small village in the Hundred of Northwich, The coins consisted of just two 
denominations, twenty-nine shillings (one of Philip and Mary, and the rest of Elizabeth), and three 
groats (one of Mary and two of Elizabeth).- 1 * * The absence of any coins datable to the period 
1561-82 is the result of this denomination selection, since no shillings or groats were produced in 
these years. If the find is categorised as essentially a group of shillings, the coins present fairly 
reflect the relative outputs of this denomination throughout Elizabeth’s reign. The face value of 
the group was the round figure of thirty shillings. The latest coin present dates to 1601-2. There 
would be one further issue of shillings under Elizabeth, dating to 1602-3, which is not represented 
in the find, nor are the early issues of James I. Since the latter are not notably rare, it would be 
tempting to surmise that the group was deposited around 1603-4, perhaps even at the time of the 
queen’s death. However, the size of the find would not in fact make such a suggestion overwhelm- 
ingly likely, since coins of James formed only a relatively small proportion of the currency well 
into his reign. There were, for example, just three coins of James among the fifty-seven coins of 
the Barrow Gurney hoard, deposited after 1605-6. ' 

The Cheshire findspot might be worth noting, since hoards from this county are not frequent 
things. The only other one in the area from the sixteenth and pre-Civil War seventeenth century 
appears to be the quite similar Mickle Trafford hoard. 4 This had thirty-eight coins, all sixpences 
bar one shilling, hence a face value of 19s. 6 d., and with the latest coin dating to 1594. Thus, it 
was a largely single-denomination silver hoard, of a similar sort of value, deposited within a 
decade or so of Davenham. Whereas Mickle Trafford is a little north-east of Chester, towards the 
Mersey, Davenham is further east, on the outskirts of Northwich. Dolley noted the frequent com- 
plaints in Cheshire about the depredations of soldiers en route for Ireland in the late Elizabethan 
period, which might have inspired a habit of the concealment of relatively small sums by the 
locals, if such an inducement was especially needed. 

The shillings in the hoard have an average weight of 5.72 g (95 per cent of the standard). There 
is hardly any published metrological information for late Elizabethan hoards to give this context. 
This would certainly be a reasonably good level for Elizabethan shillings in early to mid seven- 
teenth-century hoards, although most of these are. inevitably, from the 1640s. 5 


1 The hoard was briefly noted in the Treasure Annual Report 2000. no. 285. p 130. 

; For comments on the role of coins of Mary in later currency, particularly her groats, see B.J Cook, 'Recent Tudor hoards'. l)NJ 
64 (1994). at pp 79-80. 

’ B.J. Cook, 'Four seventeenth century treasure troves'. BN] 60 ( 1990). at pp. 87-8. 

R H. Dolley and G- Webster, 'An 1895 find of Elizabethan silver coins'. RNJ 27 (1955), 93-4. 

5 See Appendix in B.J. Cook. 'New hoards from seventeenth century England'. RNJ 69 ( 1999), at pp. 171-2 
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Mary alone (1553-4) 


Groat 

1 . im pomegranate 

Philip and Mary (1554-8) 

Shilling 

2. full titics, undated, XII 


No. Weighs (g) 
l 1.64 


1 5.4 


Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 
Shilling 


3-10. 

cross cross lets (1560- 1 ) 

8 

6.02 

6.14 

5.83 

4.8 




5.93 

5.95 

5.94 


11-17. 

martlet (1560-1) 

7 

5.73 

5.76 

5.71 

5,82 




5.91 

6.02 



18-20. 

escallop (1584/5-87) 

3 

5.61 

6.02 

6.32 


2). 

crescent ( 1 587-89/90) 

1 

5.3 




22. 

hand (1589/90-91/2) 

1 

6.02 




23-4. 

tun (1591/2-94) 

2 

4.66 

5.63 



25-8. 

woolpack (1594-95/6) 

4 

5.8 

5.71 

5.5 

5.54 

29-30. 

1 (1601-2) 

2 

5.64 

5.95 



Groat 







31. 

cross crosslet 

1 

1.69 




32. 

martlet 

1 

1 .48 (damaged) 



2. Kingston Deverill, Wilts. 

A group of 169 coins was reported found at Kingston Deverill on 15 March 2000 by Ms V. 
MacRae and Messrs D. Stratton and B. Read. 6 They were delivered to the British Museum on 
20 June. They were catalogued, and, since no museum had an interest in their acquisition, the find 
was disclaimed by the Secretary of State on 8 August, and returned to its finders. In 2002 Ms 
MacRae and Mr Read recovered a further five coins from the site of the original find, which were 
similarly recorded and disclaimed. 

Kingston Deverill is about 4 kilometres north-east of Mere, a village on chalkland, with limited 
agricultural potential, and distinctly poor in the seventeenth century. All told, the finds consisted 
of 172 official English silver coins from the reigns of Mary I, Elizabeth I and James 1, along with 
two Spanish coins of Ferdinand and Isabella. They can be summarised as follows: 

1 shilling of Philip and Mary (1554-8) 

40 shillings and 96 sixpences of Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 

22 shillings and 11 sixpences of James I (1603-25) 

2 1 -reales in the name of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain (issued 1497-c. 1520s) 

The Kingston Deverill coins clearly represent a selected body of material, since they consist 
mostly of two denominations (shillings and sixpences), and lack both the high value gold 
coinage, and the plentiful lower denominations of the time. In this it is, of course, typical of early 
seventeenth-century hoards. The latest coin present dates to 1605, and it is likely that the group 
was deposited in, or within a few years of, this date. The face value of the English coins at the 
time was £5 15r. 

The presence of the Spanish coins is a noteworthy feature of the find, though there are several 
other examples of Jacobean and Civil War hoards in which such coins have a presence: for exam- 
ple. the hoard of fifty-nine coins from Barrow Gurney, Avon, itself probably deposited in 1605, 
which also contained two 1-real pieces. 7 It is possible that the links between Bristol and Ireland, 


* Treasure Annual Report 2000, no. 286, p. 130. 
7 Cook, as in n. 3. pp. $7-8 
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where Spanish silver played an important part in the currency, may account for the appearance of 
such coins in the south-west of England. Barrow Gurney is, of course, in the immediate environs 
of Bristol, but while Kingston Deverill is much further inland, it is not far from a significant route, 
the road from Bristol and Bath to Salisbury, further to the east. Another recent Jacobean hoard, 
dating to c.1620, also included a real of Ferdinand and Isabella among its 164 coins, but this came 
from London. 8 

The average weight of the coins is quite high, with the sixpences of Elizabeth the only element 
pulling it down a little. This is another feature which has close parallels with the Barrow Gurney 
hoard, though the Elizabethan sixpences there were rather better. These two hoards might appear 
to suggest that the silver currency of the west was in quite a good state in the early Jacobean 
period, even allowing for the possibility of selection in the creation of the hoards. Neither is, after 
all, a particularly large assemblage of coins. Nevertheless, the possible impact of selection should 
not be ignored, bearing in mind the poorer level of the Bull Wharf hoard, deposited c.1613-5. 9 


Weigh! summary (g) 


Shillings Sixpences 



1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Elizabeth 1561 

5.81 

10 

96.5 




1561-83 




2.82 

74 

93.7 

1583-1603 

6.06 

30 

100.7 

2.81 

24 

93.4 

whole reign 

6.0 

40 

99.7 

2,82 

98 

93.7 

James I 

5.92 

22 

98.3 

2.97 

10 

98.7 


CATALOGUE 


ENGLAND 



Philip and Mary (1554-8) 


No. 

[.Shilling English titles 

1554 

1 

Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 



Shilling 

2. 

lis (1558-60) 


1 

3-5. 

cross crosslei (1560-1) 


3 

6-11. 

martlet (1560-1) 


6 

12-13. 

bell (1582/3-83) 


2 

14-18. 

A (1583-84/5) 


5 

19-22. 

escallop (1584/S-87) 


4 

23—4. 

crescent ( 1 587-89/90) 


2 

25-7. 

hand (1589/90-91/2) 


3 

28-31. 

tun (1591/2-94) 


4 

32-5. 

woolpack (1594-95/6) 


4 

36-9. 

key (1595/6-97/8) 


4 

40-1. 

2(1602-3) 


2 

Sixpence 

42-4. 

pheon (1561-5) 

1561 

3 

45-8. 


1562 

4 

49. 


1564 

1 

50. 


1565 

1 

51-6. 

portcullis (1565-65/6) 

1566 

6 


Weigh! (g) 
6.0 


5.68 


5.73 

5.85 

5.84 



5.96 

5.76 

5.43 

5.98 

5.90 

5.99 





6.07 

6.05 




5.9 

6.11 

5.87 

5.84 

6.16 

6.4 

6,23 

6,24 

5.81 


6.42 

6.01 




6.12 

6.31 

6.18 



5,9 

6,02 

5.79 

5.93 


6.04 

5.92 

6.11 

5.87 


6.17 

6.23 

6.12 

6.07 


5.82 

6.06 




2.84 

2.64 

2.72 



2.37 

2.81 

2.81 

2.86 


2.67 





2.84 




2.96 

2.77 

2.72 

2.79 

2.57 


2.74 


s G. Williams. ‘A Jacobean silver hoard from Bull's Warf. London'. BNJ 67 0997). ) 05—8- 
5 Sec Appendix in Cook, as in n. 5, pp. 171-2. 
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No. Weight (g) 


57-60, 

coronet (1567-70) 

1567 

4 

2.76 

2.82 

2.76 

3,0 


61-2. 


1568 

2 

2.57 

2.78 




63-8. 


1569 

6 

2.98 

2,8 

3.03 

2.76 

2.54 





2,92 





69. 


1570 

1 

2.73 





70-4. 

castle (1570-2) 

1571 

5 

2,86 

2.89 

3.0 

2.88 

2.84 

75-81. 

ermine (1572-3) 

1572 

7 

2.76 

2.75 

2.82 

3.0 

2.98 





2.81 

2.85 




82-4. 


1573 

3 

3.02 

2,92 

3.06 



85-6. 

acom (1573-4) 

1573 

2 

2,99 

2.97 




87-8. 

eglantine (1574-8) 

1574 

2 

2.95 

3.01 




89-91. 


1575 

3 

3.14 

2.96 

2.87 



92. 


1576 

1 

3.08 





93-7. 

plain cross (1578-80) 

1578 

5 

2.92 

2.92 

2.93 

2,88 

2.72 

98-100. 


1579 

3 

3.2 

2.78 

2.73 



101. 


157- 

1 

2.67 





102-3. 


1580 

2 

2.77 

3,05 




104-7. 

long cross (1580-1) 

1580 

4 

2.82 

2.89 

3.04 

3.03 


108-10. 


1581 

3 

2.74 

3,03 

2.79 



111-13. 

sword (1581-82/3) 

1582 

3 

3.04 

2.88 

2.95 



114. 

bell (1582/3-83) 

1582 

1 

2.93 





115, 

escallop (1584/5-87) 

1585 

1 

3.12 





116-17. 

crescent (1587-89/90) 

1587 

2 

2.79 

2.7 




118-19. 


1589 

2 

3.04 

2.98 




120-2. 

hand (1589/90-91/2) 

1590 

3 

3.0 

3.04 

2.98 



123-4. 


1591 

2 

2.97 

3.16 




125. 


1592 

I 

2.94 





126-8. 

inn (1591/2-94) 

1593 

3 

3.0 

3.01 

2.8 



129-34. 

woolpack (1594-95/6) 

1594 

6 

2.78 

2.77 

2.72 

2.75 

2.77 





3.29 





135. 


1595 

1 

2.81 





136-7, 

2(1602-3) 

1602 

2 

2.96 

3.07 





James I (1603-25) 
First Coinage (J 603-4) 


Shilling 


138. 

1st bust 

thistle (1603—4) 


1 

5,92 



139-41. 

2nd bust 

thistle 


3 

5.94 

5.89 

5.73 

142-5. 

2nd bust 

lis (1604) 


4 

5.77 

5.8 

5.97 6.03 

Sixpence 

146. 

1st bust 

thistle 

1603 

1 

3.09 



147. 

2nd bust 

thistle 

1604 

1 

3.17 



148. 


lis 

1604 

1 

3.18 



Second Coinage (1604-19) 






Shilling 

149-54. 

3rd bust 

lis (1604-5) 


6 

6.02 

5.94 

6.02 5.76 






5.85 



155-7. 


rose (1605-6) 


3 

6.03 

5.76 

6.08 

158. 


illegible 


1 

5.82 



159-62. 

4th bust 

rose 


4 

5.98 

6.05 

59 5.79 

Sixpence 

163—4. 

3rd bust 

lis 

1604 

2 

3,17 

3.0 


165-7. 



1605 

3 

2.7 

3.05 

2.64 (damaged) 

168-71, 


rose 

1605 

4 

2.83 

2.92 

3.04 2.82 

172. 

4th bust 

rose 

1605 

1 

2.64 




SPAIN 


173 — 4. Ferdinand and Isabella real 2 2.08 2.17 
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3. Thorncombe, Dorset 

This find of ten coins was made on Gribb Farm, Thorncombe, south-east of Chard, towards the 
coast at Lyme Regis, over a period of several months, between August 1999 and January 2000, 10 
The finder, MrR. Beer, was using a metal-detector on pasture. The coins were mostly recovered 
from an area of about ten feet in diameter, at a depth of six to nine inches. There were no other 
surface finds made in the vicinity. Mr Beer reported his find to Claire Pinder, Senior Archaeologist 
for Dorset County Council, who notified the West Dorset coroner. The coins were recorded at the 
British Museum and were subsequently disclaimed by the Secretary of State, once it was estab- 
lished that no museum had an interest in acquiring the coins. They were then returned to the 
finder. 

The coins consisted of eight shillings and two sixpences, with a face value of nine shillings in 
total. The latest coins are of the triangle-in-circle initial mark, issued 1641-3, adding another to 
the forty or so known hoards that conclude in this way. Given its small size, one might not feel 
much inclination to link such a hoard to the events of the Civil War, perhaps viewing it as more in 
line with a group of small-scale hoards of the period sometimes found in surviving buildings. 
These include the Preston Candover, Hampshire, find of fourteen coins (face value 10s. 6 d.) found 
under a cottage hearth, which also concluded with triangle-in-circle, and two other Dorset hoards, 
this time with initial mark (P), one from nearby Askerwell (Bridport), of twenty- five coins (£1 Is. 
9 r/.), found under the thatch of a cottage, and, the other from further west near Wimbome Minster, 
at Sturminster Marshall, of fifteen coins (17s. 6c?.). 11 

However, since all these finds come from the period c. 1 642-4, it would probably be wrong to 
ignore the particular circumstances of the county at that time. In 1642 Dorset was relatively quiet, 
under parliamentary control, but in the aftermath of the royalist successes of 1643, culminating in 
the capture of Bristol in the summer, matters were to change dramatically. Dorset lay between the 
royalist strongholds of the south-west and Oxfordshire, and the king’s cause would be aided 
immeasurably if the county was secure for him. Thus, it was not surprising that at this time of suc- 
cess, royalist troops, under Prince Maurice, came into the county with this end in view. They 
secured Dorchester without opposition, and then moved to take Weymouth by 9 August after a 
short fight. The royalists had effectively established control of the bulk of the county in a short 
space of time, but matters did not go all their way for long. The coastal parliamentary garrisons in 
Poole and Lyme Regis, to the east and west of Weymouth and Dorchester, proved tough nuts to 
crack, and held out against sieges during much of 1643-4. 12 

Against the background of this military manoeuvring, there was much local disruption, since 
Prince Maurice’s soldiers became notorious for plundering and robbery across much of the 
county. The concealment of even small hoards is understandable in this very troubled context, and 
it is noticeable that Thorncombe and Askerwell are both in the vicinity of besieged Lyme (espe- 
cially since Maurice’s troops approached from Weymouth to the east), while Sturminster is close 
to Poole. Apart from these small hoards, there are two hoards from Dorset of possibly significant 
size, though both are very poorly recorded. Of these, the Fontmell hoard comes from near 
Shaftsbury, towards the Wiltshire area of military activity, leaving just a hoard of ‘a great number’ 
of coins from Weymouth/Melcombe Regis to represent coastal Dorset: there is no evidence for the 
date of the latter hoard, but the period of Maurice’s capture and plunder of the town would seem 
quite likely. 1 ^ 


l(> Treasure Annual Report 2000, no. 288, p. 131. 

11 E. Bcsly. English Civil War Coin Hoards, British Museum Occasional Paper no. 51 (London. 1987). at p. 5 for Sturminster 
Marshall; p. 49 for Askerwell; and p. 84 (022) for Preston Candover. 

l: R. Bayley, The Great Civil War in Dorset (Taunton. 1910). pp. 99-106. 

Bcsly, as in n. 1 1. pp. 101 (K20) and 1 10 (K79). 



It may be useful to compare the metrology of small groups of coins such as this to that of larger 
hoards of the period. 14 With a mean weight of 5.69 g, the three Elizabeth shillings are, at 94.5 per 
cent of standard, of about the same level as such coins in larger hoards such as Wortwell, 
Dersingham and Wroughton, while the four Charles I shillings, at 5.74 g, are relatively a little 
light, though still 95 per cent of the standard, as against the 97 per cent of Dersingham and 98 per 
cent of Wortwell. 15 A similar small find from Monwode Lea, Warwickshire, to initial mark (R), 
had three shillings of Charles I with a mean weight of 5.84, 97 per cent of standard. 16 It may be 
that, when more cases of this type of coin find are recorded, it will become clear that hoard coins 
of the Civil War period are normally representative of the denominations in regular currency, 
pointing up more sharply the nature of more unusual hoards such as Ryhall, with its large batch of 
mint-fresh die duplicates. 17 

CATALOGUE 

Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 


Shilling 



No. 

Weight (g) 

1. 

cross crosslet ( 1 560- 1 ) 


1 

5.81 


2-3. 

tun (1591/2-94) 


2 

5.76 

5.49 

James I 






First Coinage 





Shilling 

4. 

bust 2 

lis (1604) 


1 

5.64 

Sixpence 

5. 

bust 2 

thistle 1604 


1 

2.37 

Charles 1 

I 





Shilling 

6. 

anchor (1628-9) 

N2229 

1 

5.82 


7. 

star(1640-l) 


1 

5.97 


8-9. 

triangle-in-circle (1641-3) 


2 

5.74 

5.44 

Sixpence 

10. 

tun (1636-8) 

N2242 

1 

2.87 



4. Tidenham, Gloucestershire 

This hoard of 119 coins was reported found at Tidenham, Gloucestershire on 20 August 1999 by 
Mr M.T. Meakin. 18 Mr Meakin was metal-detecting just inside a small copse, near to a trackway, 
with the permission of the owner of the land. The coins were located a few inches below the sur- 
face, one indeed actually on the surface, mostly within about four square feet of each other. There 
were no other artefacts in the vicinity. A report on the find was prepared at the British Museum 
and collated with one by Sue Byrne, archaeology officer of Gloucester City Museum. The hoard 
was declared to by Treasure by the Gloucester coroner at an inquest on 14 January 2000. The 
hoard was then acquired by Chepstow Museum. 

The coins are all official English issues from the reigns of Elizabeth I, James I and Charles I, 
and can be summarized as follow: 


14 See E. Besly and M. Cowell. ‘The metrology of the English Civil War coinages of Charles I'. BNJ 61 (1991). at pp. 65-70. 
though this concentrates on the higher silver denominations. 

15 See Appendix in Cook, as in n. 5. pp. 171—2. 

'* Far a brief list, see Treasure Annua! Report 1998-1999 . no. 366, p. 142. The hoard was listed by Sara Wear of Warwickshire 
Museum. 

17 T.H.McK. Clough and B.J.Cook. ‘The 1987 Ryhall treasure trove’, BNJ 58 (1988), 96-101 
Treasure Annual Report 1998-1999. no. 363, p. 140. 
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15 shillings and 34 sixpences of Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 

1 half-crown, 12 shillings and 10 sixpences of James 1 (1603-25) 

1 gold unite, 10 half-crowns, 30 shillings and 6 sixpences of Charles 1 (1625-49) 

The face value of the hoard when deposited was £5 4s. 6 cl. The single gold coin present, a unite of 
Charles I, represents a significant proportion of the value of the hoard. The presence of one or two 
gold coins amongst the silver is occasionally a feature of hoards of the Civil War: Besly noted six- 
teen principally silver hoards with a small gold component out of the 103 hoards he recorded. 19 
Tidenham can be compared to Harlaxton (a double-crown of James I, and 141 silver coins), Water 
Orton (a laurel of James I and twenty-five silver coins), Thorpe Hall (a laurel of James I and 2,678 
silver coins), Whitchurch ( a laurel and half-laurel of James I, a unite of Charles I and thirty-nine 
silver coins) and Orston (a unite and laurel of James I, and 1,41 1 silver coins), all hoards conclud- 
ing with the triangle-in-circle initial mark. 20 

The latest coins in the Tidenham hoard are the six half-crowns and four shillings of the triangle- 
in-circle initial mark (1641-3), and the two royalist mint pieces dated 1642. The Shrewsbury 
shilling would have been struck between the opening of the mint in early October, and before the 
end of December 1642, when Thomas Bushell’s mint left the city, though, as the coin is one of 
those with an Aberystwyth obverse die, it was presumably earlier rather than later within this 
period. The Oxford half-crown would have been struck between the arrival of Bushell at Oxford 
in January 1643 and the change of year from 1642 to 1643 in March. It would seem a reasonable 
supposition, therefore, that the Tidenham hoard was concealed in the course of 1643. 

Tidenham is a village 3 km north-east of Chepstow, about 1 km from the west bank of the 
Severn. It lies only about 7-8 km from Bristol, south of Chepstow and across the river, but was 
part of a very different world. In the winter of 1642-3 central Gloucestershire was dominated by 
the parliamentary interest, focused on Gloucester itself and the Vales. However, the county was 
very divided, and Tidenham lay in the Forest Division, dominated by the Forest of Dean. This 
area, mostly royal forest, was controlled by royalist gentry for most of the period. However, it had 
been marked by tensions in the 1630s, since its burgeoning iron industry provided an opportunity 
during the time of Charles I’s personal rule for the king’s agents to use ancient forest laws to 
squeeze money from the new industry. There were periodic clashes and riots, until an agreement 
was reached in 1640, whereby the attempts to enforce the forest laws were abandoned in exchange 
for an initial payment and subsequent annual income from the leading (though very unpopular) 
figure in the area, Sir John Wintour of Lydney, a Catholic courtier, who was in effect fanning the 
Forest and local industry from the king. 21 

Once the Civil War had begun. Wintour and his allies kept control of the Forest Division for the 
king, despite some inroads from Gloucester in the summer of 1642. Meanwhile, the parliamentary 
Gloucestershire men under Colonel Essex advanced to occupy Bristol in December 1642, despite 
the city’s frantic attempts to remain neutral. 22 The destruction of Sir William Waller’s parliamen- 
tary army at Roundway Down on 13 July 1643 opened Bristol and west Gloucestershire to royal- 
ist advances, and later in the month Prince Rupert took Bristol, which would remain in royalist 
hands until autumn 1645, after Naseby. He went on to besiege Gloucester, though it held out in 
what parliamentary propaganda presented as a heroic resistance. There was some division within 
the royalist effort, with the lead in the west initially taken by the sheriff, Throckmorton, while his 
rival Wintour remained in the background until September 1643, when he became governor of 
Lydney and took full control of the Forest Division, and its revenues, which he used to set up gar- 
risons to hold down the Forest of Dean, though neither he, nor Throckmorton before him, could 
completely seal it off from parliamentary raiding. 22 


19 Besly, as in n. 1 1 . p. 53- 
Besly. as in n. It, pp. 82-6. 

-' A.R. Warmingtott. Civil War, Interregnum inul Restoration in Gloucestershire 1640-1672 (Royal Historical Society. 19971. pp. 
17-19. 

— P. McGrath. ‘Bristol and the Civil War', in The English Civil Wars: Local Aspects, edited by R.C. Richardson (Stroud. 1997). 
pp. 91-128 

Warmington, as in n. 2 1 . pp. 42-5 1 . 
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Ln the light of this background, the presence of two royalist coins amongst the Tidenham pieces 
may suggest a deposit date for the hoard in or soon after the summer or early autumn of 1643, 
when Rupert’s advance secured royalist dominance in Bristol and the Berkeley area as well as in 
the Forest Division, giving the latter clear access to royalist supply lines and resources, while the 
parliamentarians were somewhat boxed in around Gloucester during its siege. The siege of 
Gloucester was perhaps an even more direct factor in other Gloucestershire hoards of this date: 
especially the Painswick hoard. 24 The motives of the depositor cannot be recovered, though it is a 
possibility that he or she was avoiding the levy collectors of the newly active and locally domi- 
nant Sir James Wintour, or the demands of one of his garrisons, since Tidenham seems somewhat 
too deep in the Forest to be vulnerable to parliamentary raids quite so far down the west bank of 
the Severn, The relatively low average weights of the coins, compared to other hoards of the early 
1640s, may be a reflection of the comparatively out-of-the-way nature of the Forest area. 


Weight summary (g) 




Halfcrowns 


Shillings 



Sixpences 




1 2 3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Elizabeth 

1561 

1561-83 


5.18 

5 

86.1 

2.53 

22 

84.1 


1583-1603 


5.28 

10 

87.7 

2.67 

12 

88,7 


whole reign 


5.25 

15 

87.2 

2.58 

34 

85.7 

James I 



5.42 

12 

90 

2.59 

10 

86 

Charles I 


14.61 10 97.4 

5.83 

30 

96.8 

2.82 

6 

93.7 


Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 
Shilling 


1 . 

cross crosslet (1560-1) 


2-5. 

martlet (1560-1) 


6. 

bell (1582/3-83) 


7. 

A (1583-84/5) 


8. 

hand (1589/90-91/2) 


9-13. 

tun (1591/2-94) 


14-15. 

woolpack (1594-95/6) 


Sixpence 

16. 

pheon ( 1561-5) 

1562 

17. 


1564 

18-19. 

coronet (1567-70) 

1567 

20-1. 


1568 

22. 


1569 

23-6. 

castle (1570-2) 

1571 

27. 

ermine (1572-3) 

157- 

28. 


1573 

29. 

illegible 

1573 

30. 

acorn (1573-4) 

1573 

31. 

eglantine (1574-8) 

1575 

32-3. 

plain cross (1578-80) 

1578 

34. 

sword ( 1581-82/3) 

15S1 

35-6. 

bell (1582/3-83) 

1582 

37. 


1583 

38. 

A (1583-84/5) 

1583 

39. 


1584 

40, 

escallop (1584/5-87) 

1584 

41. 

hand (1589/90-91/2) 

158- 

42, 

tun (1591/2-94) 

1592 

43-4. 

woolpack (1594-5/6) 

1594 

45. 


1595 

46. 

key (1595/6-97/8) 

1596 


CATALOGUE 


No. 

Weight (g) 

1 

4.62 


4 

5.59 

5.5 

1 

5.73 


1 

5,44 


1 

4.51 


5 

5.37 

4.9 

2 

4,96 

5.71 

1 

2,64 


1 

2.64 


2 

2.06 

2.62 

2 

2.21 

2.42 

1 

2.7 


4 

2.64 

2.35 

1 

2.41 


1 

2.38 


1 

2.66 


1 

2.74 


1 

2.57 


2 

2.45 

2.57 

1 

2.76 


2 

2.04 

2.71 

1 

2.76 


1 

2.68 


1 

2.65 


1 

2.65 


1 

2.79 


1 

2.77 


2 

2.62 

2.65 

1 

2.53 


1 

2.74 



5.5 


5.8 


2.6 


4.69 


5.61 4.72 


2.7 


:J D.F. Allen and R.H.M. Dolley, Painwick treasure trove (194) )', BN] 27 (1955), 219-20. 
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No. Weight (g) 


47. 2(1602-3) 

1602 

1 

2.7 




48-9. illegible 


2 

2.69 

2.62 



James I (1603-25) 

First coinage (1603-4) 







Shilling 

50-2. 2nd bust 

lis (1604) 

3 

5.06 

5.37 

5.51 


53M. illegible 


2 

5.37 

5.21 



Sixpence 

55. 1st bust 

thistle (1603-4) 1603 

1 

2.58 




57. 2nd bust 

thistle 1604 

1 

2.41 




57-8. 2nd bust 

Second coinage (1604-J9) 

? 1604 

2 

2,8 

2.55 



Half-crown 

59. 

lis (1604-5) 

1 

14.75 




Shilling 

60. 3rd bust 

lis 

1 

5.55 




61-2. 

rose (1605-6) 

2 

5.5 

5.51 



63. 4th bust 

rose 

1 

5.58 




64. 

escallop (1606-7) 

1 

5.46 




65-6. 5lh bust 

coronet (1607-9) 

2 

5.32 

5.59 



Sixpence 

67-8. 3rd bust 

lis 1604 

2 

2.68 

2.69 



69. 

rose 1605 

1 

2.61 




70. 4th bust 

rose 1 605 

1 

2.76 




71. 

grapes (1607)1607 

I 

2.53 




72. 

coronet (1607-9) 1608 

1 

2.36 




Charles I (1625-49) 

Tower mint 







Gold 

73. unite 

lis (1625) 

1 

8.97 




Silver 







Half-crown 

74. group II 

plume (1630-1) N2205 

1 

14.57 




75. 

harp (1632-3) N2207 

1 

14.5 




76. group III 

triangle (1639-40) N2212 

1 

14.62 




77-82. group IV 

triangle-in-circle (1641-3) 

6 

14.65 

14.54 

14.47 

15 




14.45 




Shilling 

83-4. group D 

harp (1632-3) N2223 

2 

5,7 

5.65 



85. 

portcullis (1633-4) N2223 

1 

5.73 




86-7. 

crown (1635-6) N2225 

2 

5. 84 

5.74 



88-93. 

tun (1636-8) N2225 

6 

5.84 

5.87 

5.74 

5.63 




5.72 




94-5. group E 

tun N2228 

2 

5.74 

5.92 



96-9. 

anchor (1638-9) N2229 

4 

6.06 

5.87 

5.49 

5.64 

100-1. 

triangle (1639-40) N2229 

2 

5.82 

5.75 



102-3. group F 

star (1 640- l)N223l 

2 

6.24 

6.03 



104-7, 

triangle-in-circle ( 1 641-3) 

4 

5.91 

5.88 

5.92 

6.19 

108-11. 

illegible 

4 

5.68 

5.98 

6.01 

5.72 

Sixpence 

112. group B 

cross calvary (1625-6) ] 625 

1 

2.83 




113. group D 

crown (1635-6) 

1 

2.93 




114-15. 

tun (1636-8) 

2 

2.87 

2.68 



1 16. group E 

tun N2243 

1 

3.0 




117, 

anchor (1638-9) 

I 

2.59 




Oxford mint 

1 1 8. Half-crown 

N2411 1642 

1 

14.48 




Shrewsbury mint 

119. Shilling 

Aberystwyth obv. (book) 1642 

1 

5.7 





14.77 


5.8 
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5. Low Hill, Wolverhampton 

This find of eighty- three coins was made at Low Hill, Wolverhampton, in February 1999. 25 The 
finders were Messrs R. McBride and T. Treacey, who were digging a trench to lay new storm 
water sewers for Wolverhampton Council when they made their discovery. The coins were discov- 
ered about a metre below the surface in what one of the finders described as a ‘golden layer’ of 
soil. Wolverhampton Metropolitan Borough Council was the owner of site. The coins were ini- 
tially identified by David Symons of the Birmingham City Museum, and were declared to be 
Treasure by the West Midlands coroner at an inquest on 1 March 2000. Wolverhampton Art 
Gallery initially acquired twenty-six of the coins, and subsequently they also received the remain- 
der of the coins by agreement between the finders and Wolverhampton Council. 

Summary list of the hoard 

1 groat of Henry VIII ( 1509-47) 

1 sixpence of Philip and Mary (1554-8) 

14 shillings and 21 sixpences of Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 

9 shillings and 7 sixpences of James I (1603-25) 

12 half-crowns, 13 shillings and 4 sixpences of Charles I (1625-49), Tower mint 

1 halfcrown of Charles I, Oxford mint 

The face value of the hoard when deposited was £3 85 . 4 d. 

The only slightly odd coin to find present is the groat of Henry VIII, still surviving from the 
English currency predating the onset of the Great Debasement in 1544. A few hoards do demon- 
strate that a very small quantity of fine silver, virtually always groats, of Henry VII and Henry 
VIII did maintain itself in seventeenth century currency. There was, for example a single groat of 
Henry VIII amongst the 1,582 coins of the Breckenborough hoard . 26 

The hoard ends weakly, the latest coin present being a single sixpence of initial mark (P), 
probably struck in the period April 1643-March 1644: as Besly has pointed out, such a weak 
ending can be normal for hoards to the (P) mark, for example Breckenborough, Wyke, and 
Thorpe Willoughby . 27 However, the Tower coins as a whole do not end particularly weakly, 
since the triangle-in-circle component is reasonably high (over 20 per cent of the Charles I 
Tower coins, against just over 12 per cent in Breckenborough and 8 per cent in Wyke ). 28 
Though significantly smaller, its profile is similar to that of other (P) period hoards such 
Caunton, Totnes and Taunton . 29 

Wolverhampton was a venue of significant activity in 1642-3. The king and Prince Rupert 
stayed there on 15 October 1642, in the run-up to the battle of Edgehill on 23 October. The town 
remained under royalist control thereafter, and Rupert visited again early in 1643 en route to 
Lichfield, aggressively recruiting: he threatened to ‘hang, draw and quarter anyone between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty who did not choose to fight for their king’. After the royalist defeat at the 
battle of Hopton Heath in March 1643, a parliamentary force under Sir William Brereton entered 
Wolverhampton, without opposition, the royalist commander Thomas Leveson decamping for 
Dudley Castle, leaving his property to be looted by the newcomers. The parliamentarians did not 
establish permanent control of Wolverhampton, however, and Prince Rupert was to stay there 
again in his way to Naseby in May 164 5. 30 

It may seem likely that the parliamentary incursion of spring 1643 prepared the path for the 
arrival soon thereafter of some (P) marked coins, and a deposit date for the hoard of summer 
1643 might be envisioned. The metrological profile of the hoard is entirely typical of finds of the 
(P) mark. 


M Treasure Annual Report 1998-1999. no. 364. 

M Besly . as in n. 1 1, p. 9. 

- 1 Besly, as in n. II. pp. 6, 33 
- s Besly. as in n. 11, p. 6. 

N For Caunton. see Cook, as in n. 3. 91-6; for Totnes, Cook, as in n. 5, 151-4; for Taunton, S.C. Minnin. ‘Civil War coin hoard 
from Tau nton ’ , Somerset A rchaeologicat and Natural History Society Proceedings 125(1981). 121-3. 
x Information from K. Farley. ‘Charles 1 and the first Civil War', www.hcalhisiory.scit.wlv.ac.uk. 
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Weight summary 




Halfcrowns 


Shillings 



Sixpences 




1 2 3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Elizabeth 

11561 


4.91 

6 

81.6 





1561-83 





2.8 

17 

93 


1583-1603 


5.7 

8 

94,7 

2.69 

4 

89.4 


whole reign 


5.36 

14 

89 

2.78 

21 

92.4 

James I 



5.63 

9 

93.5 

2.7 

7 

89.7 

Charles 1 


14.81 13 98.7 

5.82 

13 

96.8 

2.9 

4 

96.4 


CATALOGUE 


Henry VIII (1509-47) 

Second Coinage (} 529-44) 


Groat 


No. 

Weight (g) 

1 . 

lis 

1 

2.62 


Philip and Mary (1554-8) 

Sixpence 

2. English titles, date illegible 1 2.73 

Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 

Shilling 


3-4. 

cross crosslet (1560-1) 


2 

5,6 

5.05 


5-7. 

martlet (1560-1) 


3 

5.72 

5.65 

4.47 

8. 

illegible (1558-61) 


1 

2,99 



9. 

bell (1582/3-83) 


1 

5.76 



10-12. 

A (1583-84/5) 


3 

6,2 

5.77 

5.58 

13-14. 

escallop (1584/5-87) 


2 

5.79 

5.16 


15. 

woolpack (1594-95/6) 


1 

5.44 



16. 

key (1595/6-97/8) 


1 

5.87 



Sixpence 







17. 

pheon (1561-5) 

1562 

1 

2.86 



18. 


1564 

1 

2.81 



19. 


1565 

1 

2.68 



20. 

rose (1565-65/6) 

156- 

1 

2.7 



21. 

portcullis (1565/6-66/7) 

1566 

1 

2.18 



22. 

coronet ( 1567-70) 

1567 

1 

2.62 



23, 


1568 

1 

2.7 



24, 


1569 

1 

3.86 



25. 

castle (1570-2) 

1571 

1 

2.61 



26, 

ermine (1572-3) 

1572 

1 

2.19 



27, 

eglantine (1574-8) 

1573 

I 

2.87 



28. 


1576 

1 

2.71 



29-30. 

plain cross (1578-80) 

1578 

2 

2.85 

2.84 


31-2. 

long cross (1580-1 ) 

1580 

2 

2.81 

3.57 


33. 

sword (1581-82/3) 

1582 

1 

2.69 



34. 

woolpack (1594-95/6) 

1594 

1 

2.82 



35. 

cypher (1600-1) 

1600 

1 

2.58 



36. 

1 (1601-2) 

1601 

I 

2.51 



37. 

2(1602-3) 

1602 

1 

2.83 



James I (1603-25) 






Fust Coinage ( 1603-4 ) 






Shilling 







38. 

2nd bust thistle (1603-4) 


1 

5.47 



39. 

lis (1604) 


1 

5.48 



40. 

illegible 


1 

4.95 
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Sixpence 



No. 

Weight (g) 

41-2. 2nd bust 

lis 

1604 

2 

2.82 

2.57 

Second Coinage (1604- 

-19) 





Shilling 

43. 2nd bust 

lis (1605) 


1 

5.9 


44-5. 3rd bust 

lis 


2 

5.88 

5.45 

46. 

rose ( 1 605-6) 


1 

5.92 


47, 4th bust 

rose 


1 

5.67 


48. 4th bust'? 

illegible 


1 

5.94 


Sixpence 

49, 3rd bust 

lis 

1604 

1 

2.89 


50. 


1605 

1 

2,37 


51. 

rose 

1605 

1 

2,96 


52. 4th bust 

coronet ( 1 607-9) 1 60- 


1 

2.56 


Third Coinage ( 1619-25} 





Sixpence 

53. 6th bust 

illegible 

16- 

1 

2.71 


Charles I (1625-49) 






Tower Mini 






Half-crown 

54. group 11 

plume (1630-1) 


1 

14.38 


55, 

harp (1632-3) 


1 

14.76 


56-7. group III 

tun (1636-8) 

N2209 

2 

14.92 

14.84 

58. 

star (1640-1) 

N22) 

1 

14.54 


59-61. groupIV 

star 

N2214 

3 

15.19 

14.7 14.65 

62-5. 

triangle- in-circ le (1641 -3) 


4 

15.35 

15.1 14.93 14.51 

Shilling 

66. group C 

plume ( 1 630— L) 


1 

5.89 


67. group D 

harp (1632-3) 


I 

5.87 


68. 

crown(1635-6) 


I 

6.02 


69-71. 

run (1636-8) 

N2225 

3 

6.14 

5.95 5.72 

72. group E 

tun 

N2227 

I 

5.53 


73 . 

anchor (1638-9) 

N2229 

1 

5.81 


74, 

triangle (1639-40) 

N2230/2 

1 

5.67 


75. group F 

triangle 

N2231 

1 

6.02 


76. 

star (1640-1) 



1 

5.97 

77-8. 

triangle-in-circle (1641-3) 


2 

6.15 

4.99 

Sixpence 

19. group D 

bell (1634-5) 


1 

2.67 


80. 

crown (1635-6) 


1 

2,95 


81. 

tun (1636-8) 


1 

2.86 


82. group F 

(P) (1643-4) 


1 

3.11 


Oxford Mini 

84. Half-crown 

pellet 1642 

N2408 

I 

14.7 


6. Abbotsham, Devon 





This hoard of 435 coins was discovered at Abbotsham, Devon on 1 August 2001. 31 The find was 
discovered on 21 July 2001 by Ms T. Prouse and Mr T. Fishleigh at Abbotsham. Mr Fishleigh was 
a builder engaged in digging a trench for new foundations of an existing cob wall of stables, at a 
farmhouse. Ms Prouse is the owner of the property and assisted in the recovery of the coins. The 

coins were encountered with their container, 

a glazed pot with a handle, in clay about ten inches 

31 Treasure Annual Report 200! , forthcoming. Some details of the find, 

including excerpts from the British Museum report, were 

published in Treasure hunting (August, 2002). pp. 38-40. 
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below the surface outside the existing stable wall. 32 Ms Prouse described the coins as ‘being so 
tightly packed together that they looked like wire mesh’. 33 The find was reported to the coroner 
and the Museum of Barnstaple and North Devon, which took custody of it. It was transported, via 
the Royal Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter, to the British Museum, where a report was prepared 
on the coins. It was declared to be Treasure at an inquest at Barnstaple on 27 February 2002. The 
hoard has been acquired by Bideford Museum. 

Summary list 

1 shilling and 1 sixpence of Edward VI (1547-1553) 

5 shillings, 1 sixpence and 5 groats of Mary (1553-8) 

30 shillings, 149 sixpences, 4 groats and 2 threepences of Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 

1 unite, 2 half-crowns and 2 laurels (gold), 25 shillings and 18 sixpences (silver) of James I 

(1603-25) 

1 unite and 3 crowns (gold), 25 half-crowns, 1 1 1 shillings and 30 sixpences (silver) of Charles 1 

(1625-49), Tower mint 

1 half-crown and 1 shilling of Charles I, Civil War mints 

5 shillings of the Commonwealth (1649-60) 

7 shillings and 3 sixpences of James I’s Irish coinage 

2 8-reales of Philip IV of Spain (1621-65), Spanish-American mints 

The Abbotsham hoard is another example of that relatively rare bird, the Commonwealth hoard. 
Since Commonwealth issues were demonetised and ordered to be returned to the mint for recoin- 
ing at the Restoration of Charles II, they rarely figure except in those relatively scarce hoards 
deposited in the 1650s. (The recoinage of Commonwealth pieces was announced on 7 September 
1661 and was largely completed by late summer 1662.) 34 Since Scottish and Irish issues formed a 
regular, if small, proportion of the English currency of this period, it is perhaps not surprising for a 
West Country hoard to contain an Irish element, but not a Scottish one. The two Spanish- 
American coins in the group are a type of coin not frequently found in mid seventeenth -century 
hoards, but there have been some cases (e.g. in a c. 1644 hoard from Barton, Lancs), and docu- 
mentary sources of the period also refer to their presence. 35 Both of them are issues of Philip IV, 
one from Potosi, and the other from Mexico. However, the latter had spent some time in Brazil, 
since it carries a countermark of a crown and ‘480’ (i.e. 480 reis), applied there in the period 
1643-52, after the restoration of Portuguese independence from Spain, since Spanish coins ini- 
tially provided the bulk of the local currency, and would have to continue in use for a few years 
(albeit with a 20 per cent enhancement in value) until a Portuguese coinage was restored. 36 It can 
stand perhaps as an early sign of the trade links between England and Portugal which were to be 
so significant in the following decades. 

The face value of the English and Irish silver coins in the mid seventeenth century was £17 
125. lO^ri. (Irish shillings and sixpences were valued at 9 d. and 4 %d. respectively). Spanish pieces 
of eight (8-reales) were valued at 45. 8 d. in the 1640s, and, assuming a similar level in the 1650s, 
they would add 9s. to the value, giving a silver total of £18 Is. 10 \d. The early gold of James I 
had been revalued in 1611, and a lighter weight coin introduced in 1619, coin of the two stan- 
dards circulating together at different valuations. Taking this into account, the total value of the 
gold present in this find was £5 2s. 6d. Thus, overall, the face value of the find when deposited 
was £23 4s. 4 ^d. 


The pot will be published by John Allan of (he Royal Albert Memorial Museum, Exeier. 
- Quoted in the Western Morning News , 28 February 2002. 

u For a discussion of (he Commonwealth demonetisation, see Cook, as in n. 5, p. 158. 
Bcsly, as in n. II, p. 64, and p. 87 (E3). 

^ J.R. de Mey, Les contrenwrques sur Us tnonnaies (Brussels. 1982), p. 44. no. 271. 
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Abbotsham is, and was, a small village in Shebbear Hundred, and lies near the Neck, the end of 
the river Taw, between Bideford (on a branch of the river mouth, about 2 km to the east) and 
Barnstaple Bay (about the same distance to the west), with Lundy Island beyond it in the distance. 
Westward Ho lies about 3 km to the north. Abbotsham stands at the only landward end of a tongue 
of land surrounded on the other three sides by the Bay and branches of the mouth of the Taw. 
Apart from Bideford, Barnstaple is the most substantial town in the area. 

The presence of gold coins makes Abbotsham something of a novelty. Its nine gold coins 
provide nearly twenty-two per cent of its face value. Only one other Commonwealth hoard is 
recorded as containing gold, the Long Crendon, Bucks., hoard of 1885, which contained 210 
gold and 846 silver coins, with a face value of about £179 (the gold coins provided over three- 
quarters of this face value). 37 This hoard is regarded as a Commonwealth one by virtue of a 
single coin, a halfcrown, of unspecified date. It may thus just preempt Abbotsham’s potential 
claim to be the earliest known Commonwealth hoard. Otherwise, the hoard can be compared to 
the Tregwynt hoard, deposited perhaps in 1648, with thirty-three gold coins amounting to 46.6 
per cent of its face value, 3S and the Breckenborough hoard, deposited in 1644, with thirty gold 
coins (about a quarter of the face value). 39 The Abbotsham gold coins reflect these other cases, 
if on a small scale, in the mixture of coins of the two standards: i.e. three from James I’s 
Second Coinage, and six from his lighter Third Coinage and Charles I’s issues. The heavier 
gold unites of James I, known often at this time as ‘jacobuses', seem to have retained a popu- 
larity and status throughout the Interregnum. Bulstrode Whitelocke, a prominent member of 
the regime, was happy to use them as formal gifts to officials of the Swedish court when lead- 
ing the Commonwealth's embassy to Queen Christina in 1653-4. 40 In appearance the 
Abbotsham gold coins at first made a poor impression, being stained and discoloured, perhaps 
a consequence of their long burial at a coastal site. Their weight, however, is very good, and 
more than a match for the larger gold coin groups already mentioned. Most are 99-100 per 
cent of standard, with just two below this level: one halfcrown at 96.8 per cent and a crown at 
98.7 per cent. 

Two of the shillings of Charles I in the hoard are worthy of special note. One is an example of 
Nicholas B riot’s early hammered coinage, initial mark anchor (no. 416). The second is a clipped 
coin which is a mule of a Tower obverse with a Briot hammered coinage reverse, initial mark tri- 
angle (no. 320) . 4I 

The latest coins in the hoard are two of the Commonwealth issues, shillings of 1653. There are 
only a few recorded hoards with which to compare this find: in fact there are really just three sub- 
stantial ones to be considered. One, the Blackfriars Bridge hoard, dates to around 1660 and is very 
different in character from Abbotsham, being from London, and with a very high proportion of 
new coin. 42 The other two, however, are quite similar in content, and, apparently, in date, both to 
each other and to Abbotsham. Each closes with coins of 1655, and has Commonwealth coins pres- 
ent in small quantities: two per cent of the 660 coins of the Stainton-by-Langworth, Lines., hoard; 
and nine per cent of the Laughton, Sussex, hoard of 524 coins (mostly half-crowns, and thus heav- 
ily skewed to issues of Charles I and the Commonwealth). 43 The Commonwealth coins present in 
the current find represent slightly over one per cent of the content. Because mid-Commonwealth 
mint output was quite limited, one cannot assume that the latest coins present in the Abbotsham 
find mean that the hoard was deposited in the year of their issue, 1653. It is perhaps plausible to 
regard Abbotsham as the earliest significant Commonwealth hoard on record, but the mid 1650s is 
probably as close as one can reasonably suggest as the deposit date for all three of these hoards. 


” C.F. Keary. ‘Find of coins at Long Crendon (Bucks.) - , NC 3rd series. S (1885). 335-8. 

111 E. Besly. ‘A Civil War hoard from Tregwynt, Pembrokeshire’. BNJ 68 (1999). 119-36. 

Besly. as in n. 1 1 . pp. 6-1 6. 

411 B. Whitelocke. A Journal of the Swedish Embassy in the Years 1653 and 1654. new edition by H. Reeve (London, 1855). ii, 
p, 275. 

41 Thanks are due to the keen eye of Michael Sharp for spotting these two pieces. For the mule especially, see M.B. Sharp. ‘The 
Tower shillings of Charles I and their influence on the Aberystwyth issue’, BNJ 47 (1977). 102-13. at p. 111. 

■*- Cook, as in n. 5. pp. 157-67. 

4 -' J.P.C. Kent. Hoard reports 1 6th-20th centuries' , BNJ 37 (1968). at pp. 141-2. 
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The find includes no obvious counterfeits among its silver component, but there is a sub- 
stantial quantity of visibly clipped coin present. The overall average weights of the silver coins 
confirm that that this section of the hoard was noticeably sub-standard in comparison both to 
the gold coins present, and to other silver hoards from the late 1640s to the 1680s. 44 For exam- 
ple, its sixpences of Elizabeth I are, at 82.4 per cent of standard, the lightest on record with the 
exception of the water-damaged Blackfriars Bridge find (81.7 per cent of standard) and the 
1685 Broad woodwidger hoard (82.3 per cent of standard). The only find with lighter shillings 
of Charles I is the Chancery Court deposit from the 1690s: the Abbotsham coins are 92,3 per 
cent of standard, and the Chancery ones are 91.3 per cent. The halfcrowns of Charles I, at 96.7 
per cent of standard, are the only silver coins in the hoard to stand up well to the evidence of 
other finds. 

The Abbotsham hoard is notable in a number of ways. It is one of just two Commonwealth 
finds to include gold coins, here around a fifth of its face value. It is one of the earliest 
Commonwealth finds on record, only Long Crendon perhaps being earlier. Though its gold 
coins are good quality, the state of its silver contents is relatively poor: the comparison with 
Broadwoodwidger may be significant, since the latter is, of course, also a Devon find, from fur- 
ther south towards Launceton, One may wonder if they are a fair reflection of a consistently 
poor quality in the silver currency of the far West Country in the later seventeenth century 45 


Weight summaiy 


Mary 

Elizabeth I 1561 

1561-82 
1582-1603 
Whole reign 

lames I 
Charles I 


Mary 

Elizabeth 1 1561 

1581-1603 
Whole reign 

James I 
Charles I 
Commonwealth 


Groat 

1 2 3 

1.04 5 

1.02 4 70.5 


Shillings 


1 

2 

3 

5.27 

5 

87.5 

5,2 

11 

86.4 

5.02 

19 

83.4 

5.11 

30 

84.9 

5.35 

25 

88.9 

5.56 

111 

92.3 

5.7 

5 

94.7 


Sixpence 


1 

2 

3 

2.18 

I 

72,4 

2.49 

111 

82.7 

2.61 

32 

86.7 

2.48 

149 

82.4 

2.72 

18 

90.4 

2,68 

30 

89 


Halfcrowns 
2 3 


14.48 23 96.5 


14 Cook, as in n. 5, Appendix, pp. 171-2. 

The lack of metrological information on tire 1.8S4 coins of the Crcdilon hoard, dep 16S3. is regrettable in this context: see II. 
Gruebcr, ‘A find of coins at Crcditon. N. Devon', /VC, 3rd scries. 17 (1897), 159-72. It might be relevant that Grucbcr says of tire coins 
'by far the greater number are in very poor condition', though the estimated total weight of the hoard, 'about 1 (Albs', would, if valid, in 
fact translate into a fairly good average of 96.6% of standard. However, this figure, as well as being very rough and approximate, also 
includes a group of coins of Charles II, hammered and milled, so would not be seriously comparable. 
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* = clearly clipped coins 
t = damaged coins 
+ = bent coins 

Edward Vi 


Third Period (1550-3) 


Sliilling 


No. 

Weight (g) 



1. 

tun (1551-3) 

1 

5.24 




Sixpence 







2. 

tun 

1 

2,71 




Mary (1553-4) 






Groat 







3-6. 

pomegranate 

4 

0.91* 

0.94 

0.98t 

1.22 

Philip and Mary (1554-8) 






Shilling 







7-8. 

Full titles 1554 

2 

5.5 

5.55 



9. 

Full titles, undated 

l 

4.9 




10-11. 

English titles, date illegible 

2 

5.52:): 

4.89* 



Sixpence 







12 . 

English titles 1557 

1 

2,18 




Groat 







13, 

lis 

I 

1.16 




Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 






Shilling 







14-21. 

cross crosslet ( 1 560-1 ) 

8 

6.24 

5.18 

5.68 

5.12 




5.37 

5.37 

4.69* 

3.85* 

22-4. 

martlet (1560-1) 

3 

5.46 

4.71* 

5.54 


25-30. 

A (1583-84/5) 

6 

4.63* 

5.14* 

5.88 

6.03 5.6S 




4.62* 




31. 

crescent (1587-89/90) 

I 

4,55* 




32. 

hand ( 1589/90-91/2) 

1 

5.32 




33-5. 

lun (1591/2-94) 

3 

5.74 

5.91 

5.63* 


36-9. 

wool pack (1594-95/6) 

4 

5.82* 

5.76* 

4.72* 

3.83* 

40. 

key (1595/6-97/8) 

I 

4.92* 




41-2. 

?, REGI 

2 

3.65 1 

4.42* 



43. 

details illegible 

1 

3.69* 




Sixpence 







44-5. 

pheon (1561-5) 

1561 2 

2.7 

2.27 



46-8. 


1562 3 

2.57 

2.51* 

2.42 


49-50. 


1563 2 

2.54 

2.3* 



51-4. 


1564 4 

1.87* 

2.49 

2.1* 

2.43* 

55. 


1565 1 

2.68 




56-61. 


date illegible 6 

2.49 

2.34 

2.56 

2.12* 2.32* 




2.11* 




62-4. 

rose (1565-65/6) 

1565 3 

2.2* 

2.37 

2.7) 


65. 


156- 1 

2.23* 




66-9. 

portcullis (1565/6-66/7) 

1566 4 

2.57 

2.76 

2.17* 

2.48 

70. 


156- 1 

2.62 




71. 

portcullis or lion 

1566 1 

2.56 




72-4. 

lion (1566/7-67) 

1567 3 

2.67 

2.8 

2.43* 


75. 

lion or coronet 

1567 1 

1.93* 









No. 

Weight (g) 




76-8. coronet (1567-70) 


1567 

3 

2.65 

2.76 

2.01* 



79-83. 


1568 

5 

2.62 

2.23 

2.66 

2.4* 

2.18* 

84-93. 


1569 

10 

2,82 

2.82 

2.53 

2.43 

2.69 





2.66f 

2.86 

2.43* 

2,34* 

1.85 

94-5. 


1570 

2 

2.27 

2.06* 




96. 


date illegible 

1 

2.31 





97-9. castle (1570-2) 


1570 

3 

2.82 

2.66 

2.41* 



100-5. 


1571 

6 

2.44 

2.44 

2.62 

2.7 

2.45* 





2.29* 





106. 


1572 

1 

2.34* 





107. 


157- 

1 

2.36* 





108-17. ermine (1572-3) 


1572 

10 

2.65 

2,45 

2.73 

2.58 

2.56 





2.58 

2.66 

2.7 

2.53f 

2.39* 

118-19. 


1573 

2 

2.64 

1.93* 




120-2, acorn (1573-4) 


1573 

3 

2.72 

2,6 

2.12* 



123-6. eglantine (1574-8) 


1574 

4 

2.59 

2.7 

2.59 

2.7 


127-30. 


1575 

4 

2.43 

2.5 

2.13* 

2.6 


131-2. 


1576 

2 

2.8 

2.75 




133, 


157- 

I 

2.43 





134-8. plain cross (1578-80) 


1578 

5 

2.97 

2.49 

2.73 

2.67 

2.1* 

139-40. 


1579 

2 

2.59 

2.65 




141. 


1580 over 79 

1 

3.28 





142-6. 


1580 

5 

2.83 

2,6 

2.51 

2.4 

2.31 

147. 


15— 

1 

2.44 





148. im illegible 


157- 

1 

2.78 





149-50. long cross (1580-1) 


1580 

2 

2.76 

2,29 




151-2. sword (1581-82/3) 


1582 

2 

2.66 

2.14* 




153. bell (1582/3-83) 


1582 

1 

2.41 





154. 


1583 

I 

2.64 





155-8, A (1583-84/5) 


1583 

4 

2.42* 

2.7 

2.84 

2.6 


159. 


1584 

1 

2.74 





160. A or escallop 


1584 

1 

2.04* 





161. escallop (1584/5-87) 


1585 

1 

2.42 





162, crescent (1587-89/90) 


1589 

1 

2.69 





163. hand (1589/90-9 1/2) 


1589 

1 

2.76 





164. 


1590 

1 

2.83 





165-7. 


1591 

3 

2.64 

2.62 

2.21* 



168. 


date illegible 

1 

2.87 





169-70, tun (1591/2-94) 


1592 

2 

2.53 

2.65 




171-6. 


1593 

6 

2.52 

2,36 

2.88 

2.7 

2.76 





2.31* 





177. 


1594 

1 

2.56* 





178. woolpack (1594-5/6) 


1594 

1 

2,79 





179-80. key (1595/6-97/8) 


1596 

2 

2.74 

2.47* 




181. 


1597 

1 

2.67 





182. key or anchor 


1598 

1 

2.57 





183. anchor ( 1 597/8- 1 600) 


1599 

1 

2.66 





184. 1 (1601-2) 


1601 

1 

2.86 





185. 


1602 

1 

2.6 





186. 2 (1602-3) 


1602 

1 

2.58 





187-91. illegible 



5 

1.52* 

1.03* 

1.53* 

1.15 

0.9* 

192. Milled star (1560-66/7) 


1562 

1 

2.47 





Groat 









193-6, cross crosslet 



4 

1.0 

0.98 

1.21 

0.9 


Threepence 









197-8. illegible 



2 

0.8 

0.75 




James I (1603-25) 









first coinage ( 1603—4 ) 









Shilling 









199. 2nd bust 

thistle ( 1 603 — 4) 


I 

5.87 





200-3. 2nd bust 

lis 0604) 


4 

5.44 

5.63 

5.66 

5.5 


204. illegible 



1 

4.77* 
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Sixpence 




No. 

Weight (g) 

205. 

1st bust 

thistle (1603-4) 

1603 

1 

2.71 


206-7. 

2nd bust 

thistle 

1604 

2 

2.47f 

2.64 : 

208-9. 

2nd bust 

lis 

1604 

2 

2.8 

2.42 : 

Second coinage ( 1604-19 ) 






Gold 







210. 

unite 

5th bust tun (16)5-16) 

1 

9.98 


211. 

half-crown 

1st bust escal lop ( 1 606-7) 

1 

1.21 


212 


5th bust cinquefoil (1613-15) 

1 

1.25 


Silver 







Shilling 

213-16. 

3rd bust 

lis () 604-5) 


4 

5.61 

5.73 

217-19. 


rose (1605-6) 


3 

5.59 

5.61 

220-2. 

4th bust 

rose 


3 

5.6 

5.71 

223. 


escallop (1606-7) 


1 

5.73 


224-6. 


illegible 


3 

4.95* 

4.88 : 

227, 

5 th bust 

key (1609-10) 


1 

5,29* 


228-9. 


tun (1615-16) 


2 

4.81* 

4.7* 

Sixpence 

230. 

3rd bust 

lis 

1604 

1 

2.57* 


23). 


rose 

1605 

1 

2.67 


232-3. 


Us or rose 

1605 

2 

2.74 

2.58 

234. 

3rd or 4th bust 

7 

160- 

1 

1.91* 


235. 

4th bust 

escallop 

1606 

1 

2.5* 


236. 



1607 

1 

2.46* 


237. 


coronet (1607-9) 

1608 

1 

2.55 


Third coinage (1619-25) 






Gold 

238-9. 

Laurel 3rd bust 

rose (1620-1) 


2 

9.16 

9.01 

Silver 







Shilling 

240-1. 

6th bust 

Us (1623-4) 


2 

5.68 

5.58 

Sixpence 

242-3. 


rose (1620-1) 

1621 

2 

2.79 

2.79 

244, 


thistle (1621-3) 

1623 

1 

2.33 


245, 


lis 

1623 

1 

2.68 


246. 


trefoil (1624) 

1624 

1 

2.64 



Charles I (1625-49) 
Tower mini 
Gold 
Unite 


247. 

group B 

heart (1629-30) 

N2148 

1 

9)5 





Crown 










248. 

group A 

lis (1625) 

N2180 

1 

2.27 





249. 

group C 

rose 

N2184 

1 

2.25 





250. 

group D 

triangle- in-circle 

N2185 

I 

2.27 





Silver 










Half-crown 









251. 

group m 

bell (1634-5) 

N2209 

I 

14.75 





252. 


tun (1636-8) 

N2209 

I 

14.68 





253-4. 


triangle (1639-40) 

N2212 

2 

14.86 

14.25 




255. 


triangle-uv-circle (1641-3) 

N2211 

1 

14.23 





256-63. 

group IV 

triangle- in -circle 

N2214 

8 

14.74 

14.31 

14.82 

14.01 

14.24 






14.91 

11.06 

7.78* 



264-8. 

group III 

(P) (1643-4) 

N2213 

5 

14.09 

14.15 

14.02 

14.68 

14,38 
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No. 

Weight (g) 




269-70. 


(P)or (R) 

N1213 

2 

14.54 

14.44 




271-2. 


(R)( 1644-5) 


2 

14.02 

14.91 




273-5. 

group V 

sun (1645-6) 


3 

15.13 

14.17 

14.68 



Shilling 










276. 

group A 

lis (1625) 

N2216 

I 

5.6 





277. 

group B 

castle (1627-8) 

N2220 

I 

4.9 It 





278. 

group C 

rose (1631—2) 

N2222 

I 

4.59* 





279-82. 

group D 

harp (1632-3) 

N2223 

4 

5.58 

5.89 

5.45 

5.5 


283-5. 


portcullis (1633-4) 

N2223 

3 

5.99 

5.66 

5.63 



286-91. 


bell (1634-5) 

N2225 

6 

5.6 

5.63 

5.57 5.56 

5.19 






4.24* 





292-7. 


crown (1635-6) 

N2225 

6 

5.77 

5.61 

5.55 

5.5 

5.46* 






5.3 





298. 


crown 

N2226 

I 

5.69 





299-310. 


tun (1636-8) 

N2225 

12 

5.98 

5.84 

5.83 

5.74 

5.72 






5.69 

5.37* 

5.29 

5.09* 

4.78* 






4.55* 

4.37* 




311-15. 


anchor 

N2229 

5 

5.86 

5.78 

5.66 

5.32 

4.46* 

316-17. 


triangle (1639-40) 

N2229 

2 

5.93 

5.63 




318. 


? 

N2229 

1 

4.06* 





319. 


triangle 

N2229/2308 (Briot) 

1 

4.71* 





320. 

group F 

triangle 

obv N2231. rev E 

1 

5.59 





321-4. 


triangle 

N2231 

4 

5.74 

5.63 

5.58 

5.25 


325-36. 


star (1640-1) 

N2231 

12 

5.94 

5.92 

5.86 

5.84 

5.83 






5.81 

5.7 

5.68 

5.63 

5.56 






5.54 

5.51 




337-54. 


triangle-in -circle 

N2231 

18 

6.12 

6.04 

6.02 

6.02 

5.92 






5.91 

5.93 

5.88 

5.87 

5.73 






5.73 

5.62 

5.57 

5.54 

5.43 






5.3 

5.09* 

4.94* 



355-66. 


(P) 

N2231 

12 

6.08 

6.04 

5.93 

5.9 

5.88 






5.88 

5.66 

5.61 

5.56 

5.53 






5.24* 

4.52* 




367-8. 


(R) 

N2231 

2 

5.77 

5.45 




369-74. 


eye ( 1 645) 

N2231 

6 

5.9 

5.77 

5.7 

5.64 

5.42 






5.3 





375-8. 


sun ( 1 645-6) 

N2232 

4 

5.67 

5.64 

5.56 

5.42 


379-82. 


7 

N2231 

4 

6.06 

5.77 

5.66 

5.38 


383. 


7 


1 

5.17* 





384-5. 

group G 

sun 

N2233 

2 

5,7 

5,67 




Sixpence 










386. 

group C 

rose 

N2239 

1 

2.63 





387. 

group D 

harp (1632-3) 

N2240 

1 

2.43 





388. 


7 

N2240 

1 

2.49 





389-90. 


bell (1634-5) 

N2241 

2 

2.69 

2.89 




391-6. 


tun 

N2241 

6 

2.99 

2.76 

2.67 

2.66 

2.56 






2.46 





397-8. 


7 

N2241 

2 

2.89 

2.69 




399. 

group E 

tun 

N2243 

1 

2,62 





400-3 


anchor (1638-9) 

N2244 

4 

2.79 

2.78 

2.62 

2.55 


404. 


triangle (1639-40) 

N2245 

1 

2.73 





405. 


7 


I 

2.79 





406. 

group F 

triangle 

N2246 

1 

2.07* 





407-10. 


triangle-in-circle 

N2246 

4 

3.07 

2.87 

2.79 

2.3* 


411. 


(P)or(R) 

N2246 

1 

2.86 





412-13. 


7 

N2246 

2 

2.68 

2.5 




414. 


(R) 

N2247 

1 

2.45 





415. 


7 

N2247 

I 

2.96 






Nicholas Brio! s Coinage 
Hammered issue (1638-9) 

416, anchor (1638-9) N2308 1 5.5 
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Aberystwyth mint 



No. 

Weight (g) 

417. half-crown 

book (1638-42) 

N2326 

1 

13.1 

Bristol mint 

418. shilling 

Commonwealth (1649-60) 

B 

N2 498/1 

1 

5.78 

Shilling 

419. 

sun 

1651 

1 

5.56 

420. 


1652 

1 

5.89 

421-2. 


1653 

2 

5.89 5.62 

423. 


1- 

1 

5.53 


IRELAND 
James I 


First Coinage (1603—4) 


424-9. shilling 

bell 

6 

4.13 

4.04$ 

3.88+ 3.71+ 3,48 




3.05* 



Second Coinage (1604-7) 
430. shilling 

escallop 

1 

3.51* 



43 1-3. sixpence 

martlet 

3 

1.97 

1.73 

1.64 


SPAIN 


Philip IV (1621-65) 

434. 8-reales Potosi 1 25.8 

435, 8-reales Mexico, c/m Brazil 1 26.24 



THE SCOTTISH RECOINAGE OF 1707-9 AND ITS AFTERMATH 


ATHOL L. MURRAY 1 

The Scottish recoinage of 1707-9 has been a neglected subject. 2 3 Cochran-Patrick prints a few rel- 
evant documents but seems to have considered it out with the scope of his Records of the Coinage 
of Scotland? It has received short shrift from historians of the English mint. Sir John Craig’s 
Newton and the Mint does treat it at some length but is too dismissive of the contribution made by 
the Scottish mint personnel. 4 This paper is concerned less with the coins than with the administra- 
tion that produced them, which worked well, despite a number of unforeseeable problems. 
Nevertheless, though the original project was completed successfully, it fell short of what was 
needed, leaving Scotland suffering from a shortage of small change for the rest of the eighteenth 
century. 

The recoinage was undertaken in fulfilment of Article 1 6 of the Treaty of Union: ‘That from 
and after the Union, the coin shall be the same standard and value throughout the United 
Kingdom, as now in England.’ The English commissioners had proposed this, linking it to the 
adoption of English weights and measures. The Scottish commissioners had put forward their 
own proposal that ‘After the Union the Mint at Edinburgh be always continued under the same 
rules as the Mint in the Tower of London or elsewhere in the United Kingdom’. 5 This was 
incorporated in Article 16, its effect being to put the Edinburgh mint on an entirely different 
footing from the temporary country mints set up for the English recoinage. In the event, however, 
this permanent mint ended by producing nothing but comfortable sinecures for a handful of 
officials. 

It is appropriate at this point to look briefly at the officials in post in 1707. 6 The Master, 
George Allardyce, had been appointed in 1704 when a member of the last Scottish parliament. 
He was responsible for carrying out the coinage for which he received a statutory allowance 
proportional to the weight of money coined, from which he defrayed the workmen’s wages and 
other necessary expenditure. He delegated most of the work to a deputy, Patrick Scott, his family 
lawyer. The warden, William Drummond, appointed in 1705, was a man with a grievance. He 
had had to pay a considerable sum to his predecessor, Captain Charles Billington, who had got 
the job after eloping with the Earl of Marchmont’s daughter. He claimed that the payment had 
been made with Queen Anne’s knowledge to provide for Billington’s wife and children after his 
death. 7 The counterwarden, equivalent to the Tower mint’s comptroller, was Walter Boswell, 
who had held office since 1691. Unlike the Tower mint, the mint was headed by the General, 
guardian of the mint’s privileges and ex officio judge of its court of wardenry. John Maitland, 
fifth Earl of Lauderdale, was the third member of his family since 1660 to hold the office, which 
carried a salary of £300 sterling. Though it was to be criticised by Newton and others, its holder 
gave the mint some political clout. Four minor officials held permanent offices: the clerk, the 
assaymaster, the smith and the engraver. James Clark, engraver since 1686, held the separate 
office of letterer and grainer. He had produced the dies for the later coinages of William of 
Orange as well as Anne’s pre-Union coins. He had also engraved Anne’s Scottish seals, as well as 


1 This is a revised version of a paper given to the Society on 2? April 2002. 

- A fuller account of the recoinage is given in A.L. Murray. ‘Sir Isaac Newton and the Scottish rccoinagc, 1707-17 10', Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 127 (1997). 921-44. 

1 R. W. Cochran-Patrick (ed.). Records of the Coinage of Scotland ( Edinburgh, I 876). i. pp. cc-cci. ccii. (hereafter Rees, of Coinage ) 

J J. Craig, Newton at the Mint (Cambridge 1946). ch. 7 

3 Acts of the parliaments of Scotland, xi. app. 181. 

* The author's lists of mint officials from J 660 can be consulted in the libraries of the National Archives of Scotland and the Royal . 

Mint. 

! Public Record Office (PRO). Sir Isaac Newton's mint papers. Mint 19/3, 1 16. 
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the plates for Bank of Scotland notes. Since 1706 he had shared the post of engraver with his 
wife’s nephew, Joseph Cave. 8 

While the officers’ salaries were guaranteed by the 1686 Coinage Act, 9 there was ‘no allowance 
for maintainance of melters or labourers in this Mint otherways than when they are supplied with 
work’. 10 A list of 1707 enumerates 38 persons: James Shields, founder and melter, seven others in 
the melting house, Walter Broun, mill man, three cutters, eight adjusters, Alexander Hodge, 
‘neeler and blender’, seven in the ‘printing office’, six smiths and file cutters and five wright." 
Unlike the Tower Mint there was no permanent body of moneyers. 

The cost of supporting the mint and coinage was defrayed from a dedicated fund, the bullion 
money, levied on a wide range of imports under the 1686 Act. In 1699 the office of collector of 
bullion, previously held by the warden, had been conferred on an outsider, Daniel Stewart. There 
was also a clerk of the bullion. Under the Act of Union the bullion money was to be replaced by 
extending the English coinage duty to Scotland, but the two fiscal systems were not to be merged 
until May 1708. In the meantime the residue of the bullion money was expected to meet ail necessary 
expenditure. There was a separate issue, the discrepancy between the face and bullion value of 
withdrawn coinage, not only Scottish currency but also the extensive circulation of foreign silver 
coins. This was to be defrayed from the Equivalent, the lump sum to be paid to compensate 
Scotland for being burdened by a proportion of England’s existing National Debt. This had been 
calculated by an arcane formula to be £398,085 10lr. 12 

The Equivalent also provided funding to tackle another problem, that of revaluing English 
silver coins already in circulation in Scotland. The ratio of English and Scots money was to be 
1:12, as it had been at the Union of the Crowns, but since 1686 the exchange rate for coins had 
fluctuated and from 1697 the English crown had been current for 65s. Scots with other coins in 
proportion. 13 A proclamation of 28 March 1707 provided that those who produced English coins 
at locations in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen on 17 April would receive certificates entitling 
them to compensation from the Equivalent at the rate of 5,r. scots per crown. The Bank of 
Scotland was prohibited from receiving English money between 7 and 17 April but was compen- 
sated for what it held at that date. 14 

Preparations for the recoinage had begun on 18 March 1707 when Lord Treasurer Godolphin 
asked the officers of the Tower Mint to report on what was required. Their recommendations 15 
were that: 

1. A new set of Troy weights should be made for each mint. Previously the Edinburgh mint had 
used its own system of weights: 16 ounces to the pound and 16 pounds to the stone. 16 

2. New trial plates of gold and silver should be made. There seems to have been no question of a 
gold coinage at Edinburgh and the relatively small number of pre-Union Scottish gold coins 
remained in circulation. 

3. The money coined in both mints should be the same, with some letter or mark set on coins 
struck in Edinburgh ‘as was lately practised in the country mints’. 

4. A copy of the rules for coinage in the indenture between the Queen and Newton, as master of 
the mint, should be sent to the Scottish mint. Hitherto the Scottish mint had worked under rules 
set out in the 1686 Coinage Act. In the event it was decided not to delay matters by drawing 


8 See A.L. Murray, 'Engravers to the Mint of Scotland: lames Clerk and Joseph Cave", Review of Scoliisli Culture xii (1999). 
23-34. 

* 1 686 c. 38. Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, viii, pp. 603—8. at p. 607. 

,w H.W. Turnbull et al. (eds). The Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton (Cambridge 1959-77), iv, p. 532 (hereafter Newton corn). 

11 LauderdaJe munimems.Thirlestane Castle, mint papers (hereafter Lauderdale mint papers), 69/24/1: microfilm in National 
Archives of Scotland, RH4/69/1 . Quoted by kind permission of the Thirleslane Castle Trust. 

12 Treaty of Union, an. 15; P.W.J. Riley. The English ministers and Scotland (London. 1964),pp. 203-8. 

|! R. Saville. The Bank of Scotland: a History (Edinburgh. 1996), pp. 66. 840; Rees, of Coinage, ii. pp. 270-1 
M Rees, of Coinage, ii, pp, 291-6; C.A. Malcolm. The Bank of Scotland ( Ed in bu rg h , 1948). pp. 35-6. 

15 W.A. Shaw et al. (eds). Calendar of Treasury books (London. 1904-57). xxi, p. 263; J. Roddington (ed ), Calendar of Treasury 
papers (London, 1868-98). 1702-/707. p. 494. 

Newton Corn, iv, p. 533n: Rees, of Coinage, i. p. Ixxxxii 



THE SCOTTISH RECOINAGE OF 1707-9 AND ITS AFTERMATH 1 17 

up a new indenture for Scotland. Instead a royal warrant extended the terms of the English 
indenture to the Scottish mint. 

5. The Scottish officers might send ‘any of the mint’ to learn the practice of the Tower mint and, if 
they wished, an officer of the English mint might be sent to Scotland to see the rules put into 
execution. William Drummond, the Scottish warden, did come south to liaise with the Tower 
mint 1 7 but the preferred solution was to send personnel to Scotland. 

6. Any ‘engines’ or other ‘necessaries’ could be supplied by the Tower mint. 

By the end of March the Scottish mint had produced a list of requirements. On 1 2 April Newton 
and his colleagues reported that the total cost would be £169 12j. 8 d. However cast rollers were 
not to be bought: ‘The man who makes them keeps the secret to himself and only lends the rollers 
to the moneyers at lOr. a day’. Instead hammered rollers could be purchased. In some cases the 
two mints seem to have been speaking a different language. ‘What is meant by a sizing mill we 
are not certain . . . What is meant in the inventory by large scratches half wier do not understand’. 
Godolphin authorised the mint to provide what was absolutely necessary, the cost to be defrayed 
from the Equivalent. ‘As to the expressions in the Scotch inventar which the mint officers do not 
well understand’, he would ask Sir David Naim, the Scottish under-secretary, to explain them and 
consider the speediest way of sending the items to Scotland. 1 s 

Following a meeting with the Lord Chancellor of Scotland, Newton and Ellis provided further 
advice to Godolphin. Coins minted at Edinburgh should be distinguished by the letter E under the 
Queen’s ‘effigies’. The silver should be minted in the same proportion as for the English 
recoinage: one tenth as sixpences; four-tenths shillings, three-tenths half-crowns and two-tenths 
crowns. 19 Although the Scots had contended that punches and dies could be made ‘at home’ by 
their engraver, and that ‘they formerly have been and can still be made here, and shall be made 
with so much exactness, that the nicest eye shall not discerne the difference’, 20 Clark’s proven 
experience took second place to the perceived need to ensure that ‘the money of both mints may 
be exactly alike’ . Thus the first batches of dies and punches were to be produced by the Tower 
mint. A royal warrant signed on 20 June 1707 directed the officers of the Scottish mint to observe 
the rules of coinage set out in a copy of the Tower mint indenture. Another authorised the master 
to coin crowns, half crowns, shillings and sixpences. 21 

On 8 July the treasury referred a memorial by Drummond, the Edinburgh warden, to Newton 
and his colleagues. This requested that a person well versed in the methods of the mint of England 
should be sent to Edinburgh, with a clerk and two moneyers. 22 Newton had already concluded that 
'their assays and rating and standarding and way of book-keeping differ from ours and must be set 
right'. He had approached David Gregory, professor of astronomy at Oxford, and one of the 
Tower mint clerks about going to Edinburgh. 22 Gregory was an apt choice for overseer. Not only 
had he been professor of mathematics at Edinburgh University; he had also produced the ‘tables 
for regulating the mint and bullion’ for the Edinburgh mint’s reopening in 1686-7, and more 
recently he had been involved in calculating the Equivalent. 34 Newton’s own clerk, Richard 
Morgan, was to instruct the Edinburgh clerks; Thomas Seabrook, Henry Halley and Richard 
Collard were to go as moneyers. Royal warrants of 12 July 1707 directed Gregory and the others 
to go to Edinburgh and set out the allowances to be paid to them and the conditions under which 


17 Cat. Treas. bks. xxi. p. 353. 

I!t Newton Con:, iv, pp 484—7; Cal. Treasury papers. 1702-7. p. 501 ; there is a copy of the Edinburgh mint's list in Public Record 
Office (PRO) TI7/1. p. 1 . 'Scratches’ may be 'scratch cards', lengths of wire on a leather or cloth pad used for polishing metal (Oxford 
English Dictionary). 

19 Cal. Treas. bks.. xxi. pp. 264-5 (fromTT7/l. 70— I ). 284; Newton corr.. iv. pp. 491-3. 

31 PRO TI7/1 . 1. 

21 Cal. Treas. bks.. xxi. pp. 353-4; Rees, of Coinage, ii. pp. 308-9. 

22 Cal. Treas. bks.. xxi. pp. 350-1. 

2 ' Newton con:, iv. pp. 494-5: Cat. Treas. papers 1702-7. pp. 517-9. 

2J Register of the Privy Council of Scotland (3rd series), xiii. p. xxxvi. G.S. Pry dr. The Treaty of Union of Scotland and England 
1707 (London I950).p.4ln. 
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the moneyers had accepted the work. 25 Gregory left London on 21 July, arriving at Edinburgh ten 
days later along with Morgan. The three moneyers arrived on 8 August. 26 

At a meeting at the Edinburgh mint the following day, it was agreed that the moneyers should 
have a sight of the tools and report whether any more were needed. The assaymaster was to report 
on the tools in his office; the clerk on what books were needed. Finally Drummond delivered to 
the master, who passed on to the engraver fifteen pairs each of shilling and sixpences dies and a 
pair of punches for each. 27 At the next meeting, three days later the moneyers reported that they 
needed cutters for each of the species, flattening presses and a sixpence coining press. The assay- 
master needed a pair of balances, the engraver letters for the inscriptions, punches for the reverse 
sides of the shillings and sixpences, as well as crown and half crown dies. Asked how much they 
could coin, the moneyers could promise no more than 2,000 pounds the first two weeks ‘but after 
they had got all things set to rights they would be able to coin 4,000 pounds a week or near to it’. 
The smith, founder and carpenter were directed to carry out certain work and the master under- 
took that horses to power the mill ‘should be had in due time' 7 s Eight arrived on 15 August but 
one had to be replaced, having been ‘shott or sticked in the park before the work commenced’. 26 

An unrecorded meeting, probably in August, saw Gregory and the mint officers agreeing to 
bring staffing into line with the Tower mint. Three new clerks were appointed, for the master, 
warden and counterwarden respectively, to work with Robert Miller, the incumbent queen’s clerk. 
Richard Morgan instructed them in ‘the methods of rateing and standarding, and the formes of 
book-keeping used in the Mint of the Tower’. 30 He was recalled to London on 14 October. Thanks 
to him we have not only the detailed journals of the recoinage but also the records he had brought 
from the Tower as specimens, which might not otherwise have survived. 31 The three clerks were 
the only new appointments. Giving added responsibilities to existing officials provided other new 
posts needed to bring the establishment into line with the Tower mint. Thus ‘the Warden and 
Counter Warden should by turns do the office of Surveyor of the Meltings, and that the Counter 
Warden should official also as Weigher and Teller, and that his Clerk should be Clerk to those 
Offices. It was also agreed that the Queens Clerk should be Clerk of the Papers and Irons’. 32 

The mint opened for business on 22 August 1707 when the Scottish privy council issued a 
proclamation inviting holders of Scottish or foreign coins to bring them to the mint. A second 
proclamation of 19 September called in foreign silver money. 33 In practice all coin was routed 
through the Bank of Scotland. It was delivered by the Bank to die mint in presence of three 
commissioners appointed by the privy council, assisted by Miller, the queen’s clerk. In each batch, 
identified by a letter, a number of separate parcels were weighed individually, noted by the clerks, 
and then melted into ingots. The ingots were formally delivered into the master’s custody, then 
re-melted into bars for the moneyers who struck the coins. New coins were cleared to the Bank in 
quantities corresponding to the batches originally received. When the difference between the face 
value of old and new coins had been calculated, the Bank was given a certificate to reclaim the 
amount of the deficiency. This amount was defrayed from the Equivalent, as was the cost of the 
first melting. 34 Thus Batch A, received from the Bank on 5 September 1707 with a face value of 
£2,000 sterling, was delivered to the moneyers in ingots on 6 October and received back from 
them in shillings on 15 October. It was cleared on 17 October by delivery of £1774 12s. in new 
coin, giving a deficiency of £225 8s., or approximately 11%. 35 


* ! Rees, of Coinage, pp. 305-8; Cal. Treas. bks.. xxi, pp. 353-4. 

Newlon Corr.. iv. pp. 497—8. 
v Mini register. NAS EI05/1, 26. 

3lt Ibid. 

Recoitiagc account NAS E41 1/1 p. 9, and vouchers E4 1 1/6/47. 

Newton corn, iv, p. 504. 

” PRO Mint 19/3. 136: NAS E 103/13-16. 

Newlon corr.. iv, p. 504. 

31 Rees, of coinage, ii. pp. 296-8. 

u Newton corn, iv. pp. 521-2; the procedure differed from that originally proposed from Newton, which envisaged that the coins 
would be brought in by individuals (ibid., pp. 502-3). 

» Mint Journal, NAS EI03/7. s.d. 



However, the appearance of smooth and efficient working presented by the records is somewhat 
illusory. There were complaints from Edinburgh of delays in sending the dies for crowns and half 
crowns and replacements for defective punches for sixpences and shillings. 36 More seriously it 
proved impracticable to follow Tower mint’s method of alloying silver. Whereas the Tower 
furnaces were fired with charcoal, the Edinburgh mint used coal, which gave a fiercer heat. To 
maintain the standard fineness of 92.5%, Edinburgh’s practice had been to add some grains of 
copper during pouring when the crucible was half-empty. 37 Gregory sent Newton accounts of 
trials following the Tower mint practice, in which he was unable to ensure that the last mould was 
the same standard as the first. On 9 October he requested further directions ‘for this is a great 
uncertainty’. Newton blamed it on the melter: ‘I fear your melter makes too much hast with the 
melting and putts in too much fire to make the silver melt quickly, and that your potts are too thin 
and your furnace not so substantiall as ours.’ 38 

Shields, the melter, saw matters differently. On 28 October he was asked ‘if he was able to fine 
the silver and melt both the species and Qweens pott so as to furnish the moneyrs allwise with 
barrs as fast as they cane coyne, answered he was, so long as he had health and strength, if the pott 
be allowed allay as there is need and hes been the custome in this mint’. He was admonished to 
follow the method of the Tower mint, and ‘that he take care the metall be no hotter than it may 
rune to the bottom of the mold and that he endeavour to keep the fire in ane equall temper’. But at 
the next trial the following day ‘the fire was so farr from being intense and the silver too hot, that 
the silver stuck to and weighed the ladle to a great inconveniency’. Finally on 10 November the 
officers and Gregory, ‘finding that the keepeing back the fire and making the essays is a great 
hinderance to the work (the moneyrs now demanding much silver in barrs)’, resolved that alloy 
should be added when required. This was to continue until new orders came from London ‘or by 
the experience of a melter to come from London there be cause to change the same’. 39 By now 
Newton had been convinced. With his assistance Allardyce successfully applied to the Treasury 
for authority to ‘use their ancient method of allaying the molten silver to make it standard untill 
the present recoinage of the moneys in Scotland shall be finished’. 40 

With this output of silver increased substantially. Whereas only 2,336 pounds had been melted 
in September and 4,337 in October, the figure for November was 7,696 pounds and for December 
9,404. 41 Production of coins, too, had fallen under the minimum weekly figure of 1,000 pounds 
weight in the moneyers' agreement: 420 pounds for the whole of September and 2,760 pounds in 
October. There had been other problems: on 28 October die smith was ordered to provide rollers 
‘that will stand and not sink in working nor make the barrs uneqwall in going through the mill’. 
The moneyers were enjoined to blench the money better, which they ‘promised to endeavor’. 
They, in turn, had problems with the local workforce and were given permission ‘to turn off such 
servants as doe not please them and take others in their roome as they should see cause’. 42 Two 
more moneyers arrived from London on 12 November to replace Thomas Seabrook who had died 
at the beginning of October. His work completed. Gregory left Edinburgh on 21 November and 
with presentation of his report to Godolphin on 13 December his official part in the recoinage 
ended. 43 

All seemed to be going well. Output of coins rose from 4,920 pound weight in November 1707 
to 10,620 pounds in December. By the end of January 1708 Patrick Scott could report to Newton 
that the mint was to receive the equivalent of £9,000 sterling from the Bank, weighing some 4,600 
Troy pounds. They had already received £1 13,000 worth of foreign coins, but of the £19,000 still 
to come £16,000 would be in dollars which ‘would occasion a great refinage and for which I see 


See Appendix 1 

17 Mini moiling journal. NAS E103/I0; Neuron corr.. iv. p. 500n. 

>s Newton corr., iv, pp. 498-9. vii, pp. 452-4 
"'NAS El 05/ 1, 26v.27. 28v. 

411 Cal. Trees, bks.. xxi, p. 492; Newton corr.. iv. p, 500, draft ibid vii. p 455 

41 Monthly totals lor silver melted and coined are taken from die comptroltneni roll. E41 1/1 0/24 

4: El 05/ 1, 27. 

45 Newton corr., iv. pp. 503-5; Col. Treat, papers 1702-7. p. 557; 



no remedy since we cannot wait the inbringing of the other money’. He was also concerned about 
the quantity of defective coins, which the moneyers were returning to be re-melted along with the 
scissel. On top of this the arrangements for funding the recoinage from the bullion money were 
not working satisfactorily. 44 

A proclamation of 12 January 1708 had called in the larger-denomination pre-Union silver 
coins, 40s., 20s. and 10s. pieces. These ceased to be legal tender on 10 February and from 
25 February were receivable only as bullion. 45 At this point a threatened French invasion in 
support of a Jacobite rising caused a demand for specie and the withdrawn coins had to be put 
back in circulation. Some were used to pay the forces but when they were finally recalled the 
Bank got back more 40s. pieces than it had reissued. 46 The proclamation of 28 April recalling 
them also called in the remaining denominations: the 5s. of William and Anne and Charles II’s 
4 merk, 2 merk, 5 merk and 3s. 6 d. pieces. These would cease to be legal tender on 1 June but 
could be received by the Bank at full value until 1 November. 47 

In April 1708 6,120 pound weight was melted, followed by 1,980 pounds up to 14 May. 
Then work was halted by the death of the assaymaster, John Borthwick, allegedly caused by 
‘extraordinary toil and fatigue’. He was speedily replaced by James Penman, assaymaster of the 
goldsmiths, who had been assisting him, 4S but melting did not resume until 6 July, by which time 
the whole operation was threatened by shortage of funds. 

Back in August 1707 the Scottish privy council had proposed that the Scottish treasury should 
pay for the recoinage out of the bullion money. 49 After nearly six months Patrick Scott reckoned 
that he received only £1 ,800 of which about £500 had gone on tools, repairs and other necessaries. 
Newton was seeking reimbursement of £532 for what the Tower mint had supplied, as well as 
the sums due to Gregory and Morgan for going to Edinburgh. 50 On 4 March he sent William 
Drummond a warrant from Godolphin for the Scottish treasury to pay what was due. Drummond 
got the necessary precepts, only to find that Daniel Stewart, the collector of bullion, was dying. 51 
Newton saw Stewart’s death as an opportunity to put the finances of the two mints on the same 
footing. As an interim measure the under-collectors should pay the money they held to the 
crown’s receiver- general in Scotland, who would issue as needed to the general and master of the 
mint. Stewart’s executors should be ordered to pay £2,500 or £5,000 ‘that the service of that Mint 
receive no stop for want of moneys’. The executors declined to do so, apparently arguing that the 
recoinage ought to be paid for out of the Equivalent. 52 Part of the problem was an administrative 
hiatus in Scotland. The treasury ceased to exist on 1 May 1708 and the new court of exchequer, 
which partly replaced it, was not yet operational. Worse still political manoeuvring at Westminster 
had led to abolition of the Scottish privy council, which had had general oversight of the mint and 
coinage. 

Despite the uncertainty, by 10 August 1708 Patrick Scott was able to assure Newton that ‘our 
coinage goes on very well’. 53 Six weeks later there was a payment of £2,600 from Stewart’s 
executors, but it seems that Allardyce had to keep the operation going with personal loans from 
the Bank of Scotland. 54 From October onwards the coins coming from the Bank for melting 
comprised the older issues such as dollar, merk and 3 j. 6d. pieces, apparently including worn and 
clipped coins, as there was a big discrepancy between face and bullion value of some batches. 


44 Newton corn, iv, pp. 5)0-12. Patrick Scott to Newton, 3) Jan. 1708 
Ai Rees, of Coinage, ii. pp. 299- 300. 

46 Rees, of Coinage, ii. pp. 300-1; T. Ruddiman, An introduction to Mr James Anderson's Diploinata Scotiae (Edinburgh, 1773). 
p. 231. 

47 Rees, of Coinage, ii. pp. 301-4. Coins mimed from 1675 onwards as multiples or fractions of merks were later revalued, the 
1 merk (40c/.) becoming 3s. 6 d. (42 d.). The 4 merk piece (revalued to 56s.) became known as the dollar (l.H. Stewart, The Scottish 
Coinage. London. 1955. pp. 112-13) and is so denominated in the mint journals. 

Cal. Treas. hks.. xxxii. p. 262; Cal. Treas. papers, 1708-14, p. 38. 

NAS E105/60, extract act of privy council. 

49 Newton con:, iv, pp. 5)0-1 1 , vii , pp. 456-8; Cat. Treas. bks.. xxii. p 148. 

S] Newton corn, vii, pp. 459—63. 

5 - Newton corn, iv, pp. 515-6. vii, pp. 464-5; Cal. Treas. bks.. xxii. p. 338. 

■ ■ Newton corr.. vii, p, 466. 

54 Payments of bullion money are listed in NAS E41 1/1. 
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One batch melted on 15 November had a face value of £3,300 but produced little more that £2,400 
in new coins, a deficiency of £864 135. 6 d. (26.2%). 

Production at the mint reached a peak in December 1708 with 14,155 pound weight melted and 
13,700 pounds minted in new crowns and half crowns. The last batches of old coins were taken in 
and melted on 30 December. In January 1709 the moneyers’ output was 7,440 pounds (in shillings 
only from 19 January), falling to 3,956 in February. By then Richard Collard had been ‘in a 
languishing condition for some months past and thereby become useless to the company’. On 
12 February the master, Allardyce, told Newton that the moneyers could be recalled ‘since it may 
be a charge to keep them longer here and what further bullion may be brought in for coinage may 
be done by the old servants here’. 55 On 28 February the moneyers delivered a final batch of 
716 pounds in shillings and by 8 March all silver melted up to 27 December had been cleared by 
delivery of coin to the Bank. They returned to London at the end of March, taking with them their 
book, attested by the Scottish mint officers, showing that they had coined a total of 103,346 pound 
weight of silver. 56 

Even before the moneyers left the operation had started to run down. The mill horses were 
sold in March and workers were laid off. 57 Allardyce was eager to retain James Shields, the 
me! ter, who was ‘very skilld in all the parts of the coinage having wrought in the mint these 
many years bygone’ and asked whether ‘he may not be setled as a servant in this mint under the 
name of purveyer or such like with £15 sail ary’. 58 This was not to be, though he did resume 
melting on 1 June 1709, continuing until September. In this final stage Edinburgh moneyers 
produced shillings and half crowns, using silver from the two final batches melted on 
30 December, supplemented by scissel and small quantities of coin and plate brought in by 
private individuals. 59 In all 375 pounds of silver were melted and 881 pounds 10 ounces minted 
before production ceased on 15 September 1709. Allardyce had been ailing throughout the 
summer. On 4 October his wife told Patrick Scott that ‘he was very weak and she was expecting 
his change’. He died the following day and next day, 6 October 1709, the recoinage ended with a 
final delivery of coin to the Bank. 60 

After the recoinage 61 

Some five months before Allardyce’s death, Newton had helped him to procure a warrant for 
preparing punches and dies for small silver coins. The matter will be discussed more fully in the 
next section, but nothing could be done until a new master had been appointed. When he first fell 
ill Allardyce had tried to ensure that the mastership would go to his son: ‘He is now in the 17th 
year of his age, and we think his minority may be no scruple, since he may be oblig’d to act by 
a sufficient depute, and it may be thought hard to give it to any other so long as I or my heirs may 
be unpaid.’ 62 In many ways this might have been the best outcome. Patrick Scott would have 
continued to run the mint and the remaining bullion would have been available for coinage, 
whereas in the event it was claimed by Allardyce’s executors. 65 

But the mastership was attracting attention from elsewhere. William Drummond felt that he 
deserved it in recognition for his own work during the recoinage, not to mention some compensa- 
tion for having had to pay over the odds for the office of warden. 64 An antiquarian-minded lawyer, 
James Anderson, was looking for Queen Anne to provide him with a suitable post to maintain him 


w Newton con:, iv. p. 53 1 ; vii, pp. 470-2. 

5,1 PRO Mint 12/25; Newton coir., v. pp, 2-3. 

NAS B4 1 1/6/47, 54. 

** Newton corr., iv. p. 532. 

5 ‘ J Under Hie Coinage Act 1708 c.24 s.2. they received an equivalent amount of new coins (EI03/12. 29 July. 1 Sept. 15 Sept. 1 709 J 
w Newton corr., iv, p. 541; NAS, E4 11/7/3. 

There is a fuller account of the later history of the mint in A.L. Murray, "The Scottish Mint after the rccoinagc, 1709-1836'. 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 1 29 ( 1 999). 86 1 -86. 

M Newton corr., iv, p. 54 1 . Allardyce to Newton, 9 Aug. 1 709. 

Murray (op. cil. it. 2). p. 934. 

“ Cat. Treas. papers 1708-14. p. 155; PRO Mint 19/3,116. 
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while he compiled his Selectas Diploma: um et Numismatum Scotiae Thesaurus, the monumental 
volume of facsimiles of Scottish charters, coins and seals, eventually published in 1739. 65 In a 
way it might have been appropriate, as Anderson’s Diplomatum included the very first catalogue 
of Scottish coins. 66 John Philp, auditor of the Scottish exchequer, reported to Patrick Scott that 
Anderson had told him ‘he had the promise of it, whereof I have very great doubts’, and that 
Anderson ‘was of such an unconstant unsetled humour that nobody thought him capable of such a 
post but that evry body wondered at it’. 67 The post remained vacant until June 1710 when it was 
given to an Ayrshire landowner, John Montgomerie of Giffen, apparently as part of the political 
manoeuvring leading up to the 1710 general election. Montgomerie, who was elected as MP for 
Ayrshire, seems to have regarded the mastership as a not very lucrative sinecure. In 1715 he was 
seeking to trade it in for a lieutenant-colonelcy in the guards but in the event the mint was stuck 
with him until his death in 1731. 68 As a result it fell to successive generals to try to keep it in 
business. 

The trial of the pyx marked the formal conclusion of the recoinage. In the past this had been 
held before the Scottish privy council. As this no longer existed, it was to take place at 
Westminster on 21 August 1710 at the same time as the trial for the Tower mint. Lauderdale 
enquired about the procedure which had been followed for transporting the pyxes of the English 
country mints to London, but the Tower mint officers advised the Treasury that the arrangements 
should be left to their Edinburgh counterparts. 69 Meeting on 25 July 1710 they agreed that ‘the 
safest way of carrying and transporting of the said pixes to London is by carrying it alongst with 
themselves in a coach’ and that ‘immediately a coach be provided for transporting the pixes and 
themselves’. 70 As the new master was excused attendance, the party that left Edinburgh on 
2 August comprised the warden, counterwarden, assaymaster and queen’s clerk, together with 
Patrick Scott and William Bowles, to whom Lauderdale had entrusted the key of the pyx. Soon 
afterward Lauderdale contracted a violent fever, of which he died on 1 3 August. The trial took 
place on 21 August 1710, but the Scots were in no hurry to return to Edinburgh. On 10 September 
the secretary of the Treasury was seeking advice on a speedy way of paying their allowances, ‘so 
as the said officers may not be detained here any longer on pretence of solliciting for their 
charges’. 71 

The trial of the pyx was not quite the end of the story, as it took several years to sort out the 
financial tangles arising from the recoinage, which had left various parties disgruntled for different 
reasons. As late as 1714 the Bank of Scotland was still trying to collect its commission for the last 
six batches of coin as well as a ‘gratification’ for its services. 72 Allardyce’s family was caught 
between the treasury, to which they were accountable for his expenditure, and bis official 
creditors. The residue of the bullion money, which continued to come in until 28 June 1711, was 
insufficient to meet all claims, including those of the Tower moneyers. On 14 December 1711 the 
House of Commons resolved that the queen should grant the necessary funds and eventually on 
21 March 1712 the treasury instructed Newton to pay them from money provided for the purpose. 
On 5 January 1714 Queen Anne signed a warrant for passing Allardyce's account, allowing sums 
still due to the assaymaster, engraver and clerk. Nearly £1,400 still owing to Allardyce’s executors 
was to be paid, partly by Montgomerie and partly by the receiver-general for Scotland. Even then 
it was to be another five years before his account was finally closed. 73 


65 NAS Papers re James Anderson. RHI5/23/6, 8,9. 

66 J. Anderson, Selectus Dipiomanim et Numismatum Scotiae Thesaurus (Edinburgh, 1739). 

67 Murray (op .cir. n, 61). p. 863. 

AS Murray <op. cir. n. 61 ), p. 867-8: for Montgomerie's career see E. Crujckshanks el a!.. The History of Parliament. The House of 
Commons 1690-1715 (Cambridge, 2002), pp. 904-5. 

w Cal. Treas. papers 1708-14. p. 164; Cal. Treas. bks., xxiv, pp. 350-1: Newton core. v. pp. 51-4. 

711 NAS, EI05/I.32. 

71 Cal. Treas. bks, xxiv, pp. 448, 450: Cal. Treas. papers 1708—14, p. 240. 

77 Cal. Treasury bks, xxviii. p. 83: Malcolm (op. cit. n. 14), pp. 37-8: NAS E305/I. 106, 

71 Cal. Treasury bks, xxviii, pp. 76-7. For fuller details see Murray (op. cit. n. 2), pp. 932-4. 
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Small silver coinage 1709-32 

The recoinage had followed current English practice in striking no silver coins smaller than 
sixpence. Of the withdrawn coins the 5s. Scots piece had been equivaient to 5 d. sterling and the 
3s. 6 d. to 3 \d. Already by December 1708 the Convention of Royal Burghs of Scotland had 
received representations from ‘our merchants and trading people that it would be of importance to 
them and to this wholl country of North Brittain that some small species of money, such a tuo 
pence, three pence and four pence, were coined to be circulat through this part of the kingdome, as 
was formerly in use before the Union’. On 3 December 1708 its standing committee agreed to 
approach Newton to procure a warrant to coin up to £8,000 sterling in 2d., 3d. and Ad. pieces. 74 A 
royal warrant of 6 May 1709 authorised the preparation of punches and dies for coining small 
money at Edinburgh and it appears that silver bullion had been put aside fur this purpose. 75 
Allardyce’s successor, Montgomerie, may have been unable to act until he received formal 
authorisation in a new mint indenture. On 25 July 1710 Newton and his colleagues were directed 
to prepare and transmit a draft to the treasury, 76 but nearly two years elapsed before it was 
finalised on 30 April 17 12. 77 

In the event any initiatives for reopening the mint came, not from the master but from the 
general. Charles Maitland, the sixth Earl of Lauderdale, though only twenty-two, had hoped to 
succeed his father in an office that bad been held by his family for forty out of the last fifty 
years. 78 As with the mastership, however, the outcome was decided by political considerations. In 
February 17 1 1 the Earl of Mar, secretary of state, conferred it on Lord Balmerino as part of his 
schemes for managing Scottish elections. 79 To be fair Balmerino seems to have taken his duties 
more seriously than Montgomerie. At a meeting of the mint officers on 11 September 1711 he 
promised ‘to lay before my lord high treasurer how necessary it was that the mint should be 
opened, their being severalls that had been offering bullione to be coyned as also annent other 
matters relating to the said mint’, 80 It was probably at this time that the engravers produced 
punches and dies for small coins (see Appendix 3) as these were in existence by January 1712 
when their petition for payment was referred to the London mint officers. 81 As there is no record 
of any approach to the treasury for warrant to strike coins from these dies, it may be assumed that 
they were never used officially. 

Meanwhile with the death of Patrick Scott in August 17 1 1 the mint had lost the person who had 
played the leading part in the recoinage as deputy master and master’s clerk, leaving the remain- 
ing bullion disputed between his executor and Allardyce’s family. 82 Montgomerie’s new deputy, 
Robert Sinclair, is unlikely to have had any relevant experience. Lord Balmerino should have been 
replaced as general in May, but the Earl of Strathmore died before taking office and no new 
appointment was made until November 1712. The Earl of Home lost out in the political upheaval 
at George I’s accession, when the office finally fell into the hands of the young Earl of 
Lauderdale. 81 Over the next ten years he was to make sporadic attempts to reopen the Edinburgh 
mint, all blocked by the Tower officers. 

According to R.S. Westfall Newton succeeded ‘in keeping the Scottish mint inactive and even 
in further restricting its income’, 84 but this is unfair both to Newton and to the Scottish officers. 


7J J.D. Marwick (ed). Extracts from the records of the Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scotland (Edinburgh. 1370-1918). 
1677-1711. pp. 474. 476. 

7 ' Newton con:, v. pp. 317, 395: see Appendix 3. 

7,1 Newton con:, v. p. 5$; a draft, dated 17 10 is in PRO Mint 19/3.81-93. and there are notes by Newton at Mint 19/3.4$ and 60. 

77 NAS. great seal paper register. C3/I6, no. 11; Cal. Trees, bks.. xxvi. pp. 259-61 (abstract). 

™ NAS Mar and Kellie muniments GD 124/993/ 1-2. 998/1. 

70 Riley (op. cit. n. 1 2) pp. 1 54-5: Cal. Trees, bks.. xxv. p. 1 72. 
m NAS El 05/ 1. 33. 

171 W.J. Hocking. ‘Notes on a collection of coining implements in (he National Museum of Antiquities. Edinburgh'. Proc. Soc. 
Antiq. Scot. 49.308-32. at pp. 330-1: Newton Con:, v, pp. 314-5. 

1(1 Murray (op. cit. n. 2). p. 934. 

*' Cat. Treas. bks.. xxvi. pp. 1 1 1. 519. xxix. p.166: Riley (op. cit. n. 12). pp. 172. 178.235. 

M R.S. Westfall, Never at rest: a biography of Sir Isaac Newton (Cambridge. 1980). op. cm. n. p. 840: cf. Craig (op. cit. n. 4), 
pp. 74-5. 
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Newton had maintained excellent relations with them during the recoinage. According to Lord 
Seafield: ‘You have been a great trouble in directing this coynage: you have done most justly to all 
concerned in it.’ 85 Any hostility seems to have come from Newton’s colleagues. Significantly he 
had written to Allardyce in February 1709: 

I have been slow to return an answer for fear that some of those things may be referred to the officers of our Mint 
with whom I find it sometimes difficult to agree and therefore what I now write to you is to be looked upon as 
coming not from an Officer of the Mint but from a private friend.* 16 

This is a clue to the problem facing Lauderdale. The Act of Union envisaged a Scottish mint that 
was independent, but operating under the same rules as the Tower mint. But it also operated under 
the directions of the treasury and on matters relating to the coinage where else would the treasury 
seek advice but from the Tower mint? Lauderdale’s own misgivings were expressed in a memo- 
randum on Che renewal of the Coinage Act. 

And as the officers of this Mint are not insensible of the ill indeavours and insinuations relateing to the Mint here, 
it being commonly represented that the same is altogether useless, or that it ought to be only a branch or dependent 
on the Mint of the Tower, so they have reason to believe that in this Act now to be past the Officers of the Mint in 
the Tower may endeavour to have a clause appoynting the payment of the Officers sal 1 ary s and other charges to be 
made out of the money that may arise yearly out of the coynage dutys in Scotland, which if it shall happened then 
this Mint is terminal.* 7 

It is possible to sympathise with both sides. Back in 1708 Drummond, the warden, had told 
Newton ‘the truth is the Union has disconcerted our foundation intirely’. 88 Before the Union the 
annual sum of £1,200 for salaries and maintenance had been paid net at Edinburgh. Although this 
amount had been written into the 1708 Coinage Act it was now a gross amount payable at 
Westminster, subject to deductions for treasury and exchequer fees. On top of these were costs 
involved in remitting the money, which meant that of the original £1,200 only some £1,060 
actually reached Edinburgh. 89 Moreover there was no express provision in the act for the cost of 
producing coins. 

From their different perspective the Tower mint officers saw Edinburgh as an unwelcome 
charge on the Coinage Duty to which Scotland made an inadequate contribution. More narrowly 
based than the Bullion duty, it fell heaviest on Scotland’s traditional imports of French wine and 
brandy. Lauderdale admitted that ‘the same has hitherto decreased in the importation in proportion 
to what was before the Union above one half, particularly as to Brandy, there is hardly any 
imported, at least entred at all’. 90 In fact importation had probably continued at pre-Union levels 
but with its long coastline and overstretched customs service Scotland became and long remained 
a smuggler’s paradise. Lauderdale was quite justified in fearing that Scotland could not support a 
mint from its own share of the Coinage Duty. 

He was probably responsible for a second, shorter memorial submitted to the treasury when the 
Coinage Bill was at its committee stage. This referred to ‘the great discouragement of the 
merchants and people there, who for want of having their bullion coined at that mint (which has 
been offered in considerable quantities) were obliged to export it again to forreign countrys’. 
Moreover the Edinburgh mint had been unable to provide Che four pence and three pence pieces 
‘so necessary for dayly use in buying and selling and small payments, of which her late Majesty 
was so sensible that a warrant was directed for that end and dyes were prepared accordingly’. 
Echoing the earlier memorial, it proposed a new clause for the bill providing for a sum not 


** Newton corn, v, pp. 58-9. Seafield to Newton, 2 Aug. 1710. 

^ Newton corn, iv, pp. 534-5. 

* 7 Lauderdale mint papers, 69/25/13; for the bullion duty sec APS. viii, pp 603-4. 

** Newton con:, iv, p. 523, Drummond to Newton 12 July 1708. 

** Cal. Treas. papers 1708-14, p. 528; ibid. 1714-19. p. 315; Newton con., vii, pp. 174, 263-4. On 21 Aug. 1713 the Treasury 
referred to die Auditor of receipt a complaint that ihe officers of exchequer at Westminster were exacting higher fees from the Scottish 
mint officers Uian from the Tower mint. Cal. Treasury bks. xxvii, p. 336, where the editor mistakes this for a complaint against the 
Scottish exchequer. 
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exceeding £500 ‘for defraying all the charge of a free coynage, essaying, melting down, coyning 
and furnishing of tools and other necessarys in the Mint of Scotland’. 91 

Newton considered the proposed clause inconsistent with the Act of Union, as there was no 
such statutory provision for the Tower mint. The £1,200 allowed to the Edinburgh mint was 
sufficient for all charges, ‘especially if the Generali’s Office upon the next voidance of the place 
should cease pursuant to the Act of Union’. 92 In a draft letter he made more radical proposals; the 
clerk of the bullion should be made comptroller, not exceeding £1,000 should be allowed for 
salaries, maintenance of the fabric and incidents, and up to £400 for coinage ‘if you think fitt to 
put a limit to the last allowance’. 93 

It is not clear whether these proposals were ever put to the treasury and Lauderdale would 
surely have resisted any suggestion of doing away with his post. While he failed to get assured 
funding for coinage, the outcome was otherwise favourable. Under the 1716 Coinage Act 
provision for the Edinburgh mint remained at £1,200, but the general became its treasurer. Newton 
thought that Lauderdale was now master and worker ‘though he be not called by that name’. 94 
In February 1718 Lauderdale ordered the mint’s furniture and equipment to be inventoried, 95 
probably in anticipation of its reopening. A royal warrant of 17 November 1718, replacing the 
1712 indenture, authorised him to pay salaries and other charges and to strike coins. 96 Newton had 
agreed to this with some reluctance: ‘And that there be no more complaints of the want of moneys 
to beare the charge of coinage, the said General may have notice to pay those charges in the first 
place, and let the deficiency (whenever there shall be any) fall upon the salaries 4 . 97 

While there is no clear reason why Lauderdale did not go ahead, there are a number of possibil- 
ities. Most probably he was not prepared to jeopardise the payment of salaries, then two years in 
arrears. 98 There was also a lack of experienced staff. Of the chief officers who had taken part in 
the recoinage only the warden, Drummond, remained in post. Penman the assaymaster and Brown 
the smith also survived, but Clark, the senior engraver, had died on 29 October 1718, leaving his 
less competent colleague, Cave. 99 Though Robert Miller remained king's clerk, the additional 
clerks appointed in 1707 had been discontinued at Newton’s insistence. 100 As in 1707 it would 
have been necessary to recruit moneyers from the Tower, if not replacements for other members 
of the workforce dispersed in 1709. Finally would Edinburgh have had more success than London 
in obtaining a regular supply of bullion? While Lauderdale remained confident that Scottish 
merchants were eager to provide this, hopes of an indigenous source of silver in Scotland had 
proved illusory. 101 

At the next renewal of the Coinage Act in 1722 Lauderdale tried to enlist the help of George 
Baillie of Jerviswood, as Scottish lord of the treasury, pointing out that ‘the want of coinage for 
now allmost fourteen years occasions a scarcaty of coin in Scotland and is a great discouragement 
to importers of bullion there'. 192 Though the 1722 Act gave back financial control to the master, 
Lauderdale persisted, eventually persuading Newton to concede that the Treasury should give the 
master sufficient funds to pay salaries and leave £500 to £600 in his hands ‘for defraying all the 
charge of the coynage till more moneys shall be issued unto him’. 103 In 1726 the Convention of 


1,1 Copy in PRO Mint 19/3.23. proposed clause ibid. 26: for original see Cal. Treas. papers 1714-19. p. 50. 
t> - Newton con:, vi. pp. 263-4. 

n Ibid., pp. 264-5. The editors' suggestion that the intended recipient was Lauderdale seems incorrect, as he would not be 
addressed as ‘Sir'. 

w PRO Mint 19/3.217; Newton correspondence, vi. p, 263. 

Inventory printed in Murray (op. cil. it 61 ). pp 881-3. 
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' n Newton con:. vii, pp. 6-7. Newton to treasury 14 Oct. 1718 (draft).. 
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101 See Newton con:, vi, pp. 378-9. 395-7, for investigation of a silver mine near Alva. Clackmannanshire. 
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Royal Burghs still had hopes that silver threepences might be produced. 104 But responsibility now 
lay with Montgomerie, whose habitual inaction ensured that any prospect of striking silver 
coinage in Scotland had gone for good. By 1732 Newton’s successor, John Conduit, could assert 
that there had been no coinage in Scotland since the Union and that ‘there is no probability 
of any’. 105 

If this was the case, there might seem to have been a logical case for saving over £1,000 a year 
by abolishing the Edinburgh mint. This does not seem to have been considered, perhaps because it 
would have seemed a breach of the Treaty of Union but more probably because the mint offices 
provided ministers with a useful, if minor, source of patronage. Furthermore some in Scotland still 
considered that the mint could help to solve the country’s critical shortage of copper coinage. 

Copper coinage 1717-64 

Under the 1686 act new issues of copper had been restricted to the sixpence or bawbie, equivalent 
to the English halfpenny, and the twopence or ‘turner’ (also called bodle, one-sixth of a penny). 106 
Prior to 1682 the first Maitland general had illegally produced a huge quantity of copper coins and 
at the Union the total copper coinage in circulation has been estimated as equivalent to £96,000 
sterling. Over the next thirty years this disappeared, ‘so that the scarcity of copper money does 
now occasion frequent complaints; and likewise, an opportunity is given for forging bad money in 
place of the good’, 107 

This was another area where the post-Union arrangements worked to the detriment of Scotland. 
In January 1717 Lauderdale complained that a House of Commons resolution had deprived him of 
‘the benefite of the copper coinage, which was the only considerable profit belonging to the 
Generali of the Mint’. 108 That apart, there was a need for copper coinage, which the Tower mint 
failed to satisfy, partly perhaps because there were no standing arrangements for transporting 
coins to Scotland. 

By 1725 the Convention of Royal Burghs was expressing concern over the shortage. On 9 July 
it directed its standing committee to enquire ‘how much is necessary to circulat in this country and 
what species thereof is most usefull and convenient for our commerce’ and to apply to the king 
and ministry to have a coinage. On 24 March 1726 the committee wrote to the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, then in London, on various matters, including repeated complaints from ‘all corners of 
the country’ about the scarcity of copper coin, ‘which verry much emberraces our commerce 
especially at fairs and mercats’. As this was prejudicial to those burghs whose revenues consisted 
of petty customs and to the poor, ‘it would be of verry great use to have a coper coynage here of 
half-pence, farthings and Scots two pennies, and if possible silver three pences’. Their hope that 
any grant ‘may be so guarded that no ill consequences arise from it’, perhaps alluded to the furore 
over Wood’s halfpence in Ireland. 109 

Where government had failed to act, private enterprise moved in. An Edinburgh shoemaker 
who offered to strike halfpennies and farthings in 1728 was exceptional in seeking to operate 
legally. 110 By 1729 both pre- and post-Union copper had largely disappeared. ‘Turners’ (twopence 
Scots) were replaced by Dutch ‘doits’, worth less than the old Scots penny; halfpence or pre- 
Union sixpences by Irish halfpence or counterfeits. For lack of a copper coinage in Scotland ‘that 
kind of specie so necessary for circulation of money became extreamly scarce and for that reason 
anything bearing the name of halfpenny became current without complaint. This encouraged 
several persons to drive a verry unlawful trade of importing clandestinely from Ireland and 


Convention of Royal Burghs 1711—1738. p. 396. 
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coining within this country great quantitys of false halfpennies of verry base mettal which has 
been dispersed throw the whole country’ . 1 1 1 

On 16 May 1729 the Royal Burghs’ standing committee met at the request of the magistrates of 
Edinburgh to consider what should be done for suppression of bad copper money and obtaining a 
supply of good coins. As an interim measure the Royal Bank of Scotland was to be asked to bring 
some from the London mint. It would be inexpedient to seize the bad money until sufficient good 
money was available, but burgh magistrates should try to stop more getting into circulation. In 
Aberdeen the magistrates seized some £60 worth of Wood’s halfpence (approximately 29,000). In 
Edinburgh a rumour circulated ‘that the magistrates were about to discharge the currency of the 
false halfpennies and therefor the people refused to take them, soe that our poor people who 
had no other coin but those false halfpennies could purchase nothing for their subsistance. This 
occassioned a hideous outcry amongst the lower sort which the magistrats were apprehensive 
would end in a mob,’ This episode confirmed that it would be inexpedient to stop the currency of 
bad coin until good coin was available. 112 

The committee drew up a petition to the king setting out the evil effects of bad coin and need 
for a coinage of halfpennies and coins equivalent to the old turners. Because consignments of 
copper coins would be bulky, not to be transported from the Tower without ‘great expense and 
risq’, and the turners would only be used in Scotland, they suggested that ‘the granting of a copper 
coynage in Scotland limited to a certain sum would prevent those growing mischiefs and be of 
great advantage to trade in this place’. 113 Lord Hay, Walpole’s Scottish political manager, who was 
asked to forward the petition, warned the Duke of Newcastle: ‘There is at present almost a total 
want of copper coin which is supplied only by a remedy worse than the desease, I mean by false 
coyning which is spread in a manner all over the country, and will of course breed such number of 
rogues of that kind, that I fear that our other species of money will suffer by it, as has already 
appeared in many instances.’ He suggested a coinage of halfpence and turners either ‘in our mint 
here’ or at London. Turners were ‘a species absolutely necessary here for answering many pay- 
ments according to the laws and customs of the country’. Although he believed that halfpence 
were being coined at the Tower, ‘unless there is some method fallen upon to send them here free 
of charges to the people, I don’t well see how they can be any relief here, for no private person 
(and such are almost only the poorer sort) will give more for 12 halfpence than 6 pence’. The 
turners might be coined at Edinburgh or, ‘if they are coined in England, they must, as I mention 
concerning the halfpence be sent here gratis’. 114 

On Walpole’s instructions Ilay had mentioned the matter to the secretary of the treasury and 
Conduit, master of the Tower mint. Nothing was done, perhaps because the Tower mint had 
resumed striking copper coinage 115 or because Walpole feared a repetition of the row over Wood’s 
halfpence. Ilay had warned that ‘when the new coin appeares the whole of the loss upon the false 
money must fall upon the lower sort of the people and the poor which will inevitably produce a 
great clamour.’ Charles Erskine, solicitor- general for Scotland, feared that it would be difficult to 
prevent disorders ‘in reguard the loss must fall upon the meaner sort, who are least able to bear it, 
and aptest to mutiny’. 116 In any case Hay’s suggestion that the Edinburgh mint might produce 
copper coins may have been ruled out by the master’s absence from the scene. Since 1727 
Montgomerie had been in America as governor of New York and New Jersey, where he died in 
1731. 

Ilay had warned that producing copper coins at the Tower mint would not help without some 
arrangement for bringing them up to Scotland. In May 1729 the Royal Burghs’ standing com- 
mittee had proposed that the Royal Bank of Scotland should import £2, 000-worth, to be changed 
for silver by inhabitants of burghs, subject to reimbursement of the Bank’s costs. In July, however, 
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the Convention decided to cut the amount back to £500 until the committee saw ‘what will be 
farder necessary’. A year later it remitted to the committee to ‘endeavour to procure a quantity of 
copper coyne without charges to the burrows’. On 5 July 1735 it directed its agent to pay one of 
the Bank’s tellers £5 sterling for ‘his loss and trouble in giveing out the copper half pennys’. The 
committee was directed to procure such quantity of halfpennies and farthings as they should think 
proper. 1 1 7 

Seemingly the Royal Burghs were unaware of a proposal to strike copper coins at the 
Edinburgh mint. This was initiated by Lauderdale’s successor, Lord Belhaven, then in charge of 
the mint’s finances during a prolonged vacancy in the mastership. 11 * In May 1735 he proposed 
that the Edinburgh mint should coin 60-70 tons of copper halfpence and farthings of the same 
weight and fineness as those coined in London. He should have the same allowance of five pence 
per pound weight as the master of the Tower mint had been given for copper money sent to 
Ireland, and to facilitate production the copper should be supplied in ready-cut blanks. The treasury 
referred the proposal to the Tower mint, which presumably reported against it. n<) Belhaven found 
himself surcharged with the cost of the application, 120 no doubt deterring him from ever raising 
the matter again, and in any case responsibility passed back to the master in 1736, with Archibald 
Bothwell’s appointment. 121 The Treasury’s failure to provide for Scotland contrasts with the 
regular supply of copper coinage to Ireland, averaging (1733-58) £2,250 in halfpennies and £450 
in farthings, though there the costs were borne by the Irish government. 122 Belatedly in July 1738 
the Convention recommended to its committee ‘to make such application as they shall think 
propper to procure a copper coinage in this place, or to be supply’d with such a quantity of copper 
coin as may be necessary for making a circulation in this part of the Kingdom’. Once more 
nothing happened and the matter does not seem to have been raised again. 123 

Meanwhile the situation in the country worsened. In the 1730s the collections at the episcopal 
chapel at Banff contained large quantities of ‘Bad ha-pence commonly called Maggy Robbs’ , ‘old 
Irish harps’, ‘Wood’s ha-pence nam’d Hibemies’ and ‘French Bytts and lettered bodies’. 124 
Elsewhere we hear of Dutch doits, probably brought in by sailors. Nearly all parishes financed 
poor relief by collections at the church doors. At Mauchline in 1740 the kirk session found in 
the poor’s box of good money £66 17r. 6d, Scots and of bad copper £33 19s. Id. Many parishes 
sold the bad money for what it would fetch as scrap metal, only for it to find its way back into 
circulation. 125 Losses incurred cut into the already limited sums available for distribution to the 
poor. 

The extent of the problem and the difficulty of countering it are well illustrated by proceedings 
of two Church of Scotland synods. In April 1748 the synod of Moray found that ‘the currency of 
doits and other bad copper coin proves very prejudicial to public collections for the poor’. 
Presbyteries were asked to give their opinion ‘which method may prove most effectual to put a 
stop to the currency of such coin’. As the synod only met in April and October progress was 
necessarily slow. In October 1748 it concluded that ‘untill farthings can be dispersed through the 
Country in greater plenty, it will not be practicable to remove or prevent the currency of such bad 
coin’. It therefore recommended that presbyteries should find out how much each kirk session 
would be able and willing to contribute ‘for bringing from London some quantity of farthings’. 
Royal burghs in Moray and also the adjoining synods of Aberdeen and Ross were to be invited to 
participate. In April 1749 one presbytery reported that its sessions would contribute 20 shillings 
sterling each; other presbyteries would only offer to ‘contribute pretty largely, but cannot 
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immediately ascertain the sum’. By the following October two ministers, Robert Dunbar and 
Alexander Irvine, had undertaken to get information ‘how farthings may brought from London’. 
Two years were then spent urging presbyteries to come forward with their contributions, but on 
17 October 1751 Irvine reported that ‘Mr Forbes coppersmith at Aberdeen was willing to bring 
farthings at the discompt of five per cent, as he had done to the Synod of Aberdeen’. He and Irvine 
then commissioned £90 worth of farthings and in April 1752 ‘those who want farthings and have 
not yet contributed’, were desired to ‘make out their contributions’. In October Irvine reported 
that Dunbar had been told that no farthings were ready ‘but that they were coining and should be 
soon sent’. In April 1753, however, ‘they were not yet come’ and a year later the synod decided 
that, as Dunbar and Irvine had ‘not attained getting farthings from London’, contributors could get 
their money back. 126 Six years efforts had achieved nothing. 

Aberdeen had been more successful, receiving its first batch of farthings before October 1751. 
On 9 October 1753 the synod decided that ‘as the good effect of bringing down the last quantity of 
farthings from the Mint at London was sensibly felt thro’out the whole country, and had been in a 
particular manner so beneficial to the poor, that therefore some proper person should be again 
employd to bring down to the amount of fifty pound sterling for the use of the several sessions 
within the synod’. As before provision of good coins was to be matched by melting down the bad 
ones sent in, two ministers being appointed to oversee this. 127 

It may be significant that neither synod seems to have considered the possibility of having 
farthings struck at the Edinburgh mint. That it could have been made operational is shown by a 
Treasury warrant of 23 May 1753 authorising the general and officers to strike medals for the 
Revolution Club of Edinburgh. 128 It was left to a new master, George Mackay, to raise the matter 
of copper coinage for a final time. According to a contemporary source: 

Upon being allowed a copper coinage of two presses for three years [he] agreed to enter into a contract with the 
Treasury on the same terms as Mr Chetwynd, Master of the Mint in England, the present size, weight and fineness 
of the copper at the Mint of England to be the rule, and for preventing fraud or complaints of any kind that a 
certain quantity of the Tower halfpence be lodged in the Exchequer in Scotland for a standard, and that all those 
coined here that are not of the outmost exactness the same in dye. figure, weight and fineness of copper with the 
standard should be cult down and not issued. 

The source is a draft of a return of the establishment of the Scottish mint sent to the treasury on 
28 December 1761, which noted that ‘The allowing of a small copper coinage at present would be 
a useful and popular measure, as that kind of coin is scarce, and what is in the circle chieffly run 
over from Ireland or made by tinkers and in general of base mettals'. 129 

The proposed contract does not appear in the treasury records and its date and circumstances 
remain obscure. It must have been between May 1756, when Mackay was appointed, and the 
death of George II in October 1760. For whatever reason it was dropped after 1761, possibly 
because the existing supply of copper coins was deemed adequate for England, though Scotland 
remained as badly off as before. On 1 1 October 1763 the synod of Aberdeen recommended that its 
members should ‘endeavour to try it out among their acquaintance in Town’, a proper way of 
getting £100 worth of farthings brought down from London. But its next meeting, on 10 April 
1764, heard that the Aberdeen merchant, who had contracted to obtain them, had been informed 
by his London correspondent that ‘no farthings are presently to be got and that none will be 
coined for some years’. 130 Scotland continued to suffer from a shortage of small change until 
officially minted copper coins became available in larger quantities in the late 1790s. 131 
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The end of the Scottish mint 

The mint offices continued as comfortable sinecures. From 1775 the post of general was held suc- 
cessively by an uncle and nephew who were serving naval officers. All the officers supplemented 
their income by letting their lodgings to tenants and for a while the mint was ‘inhabited by 
persons of station, and even rank’. By the early 1800s its upper class tenants had moved into the 
fashionable New Town and the fabric was in poor repair. 132 The Mint Act of 1817 provided for 
sale of the buildings and the abolition of Edinburgh mint offices as they fell vacant. This proved 
a lengthy process and in 1836 the Whig government lost patience and pensioned off the two 
remaining officials, the general and master. The buildings had been sold off in 1830 but survived 
another forty years until they fell victim to the twin scourges of Edinburgh’s built heritage, slum 
clearance and road widening. A few small artefacts survive in the collections of National Museum 
of Scotland. 133 

Curiously, the mint maintained a notional existence in the form of the office of Governor of the 
Mint of Scotland held by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his capacity of Master of the Mint 
until its final abolition by the 1971 Coinage Act. The previous decade had seen Scotland coming 
close to having a mint again at Cumbernauld, but in the event the Royal Mint went to Wales, no 
doubt for very good reasons, not unconnected with the fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was MP for a Welsh constituency. 134 

If the history of the post-recoinage Scottish mint was a sorry story of missed opportunities, the 
recoinage itself can be counted as a success. Despite unforeseen problems it was brought to a 
successful conclusion in just over two years, with no hint of mismanagement or corruption. 
According to the 1761 draft return it had been ‘well executed and the coins, particularly the 
crowns and half crowns, were so much above the standard of their currency that they were picked 
up and carried abroad, where they fetched from 5 to 6, 7 per cent above their current value in the 
country. And hence it happens that there is scarcely a single crown or half crown coined in 
Scotland in the circle to be seen, except in the custody of such whose curiosity have led them to 
make a collection of coins’. 135 
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The mini journals 1 ''' provide a daily record of the movement of bullion and coins to. within and from the mint: receipt 
of old coins from the Bank of Scotland, melting, assay, delivery of ingots to the moneyers, receipt of new coins and 
scissell from the moneyers, and clearance of new coins to the Bank. Denominations of new coins are only specified in 
the deliveries from the moneyers, presumably fairly soon after they had been struck. Work was suspended following the 
assaymaster’s death on 14 May 1708, resuming on 8 July. All coins struck prior to March 1709 were credited to the 
Tower moneyers. though some work was presumably carried out under their supervision by local personnel, who were 
solely responsible for the later mintings in July and September 1 709. The amounts coined were £320,372 12s. by the 
Tower moneyers up to March 1709 and £2,544 10s. thereafter, making a total of £322,917 2s. This may not include 
£402 10$. coined from bullion and plate brought in by four private individuals in July and August 1709, cleared by 
delivery to them of new coin on 29 July and 15 September. 137 


Sixpence 

13 Jan 1708-26 Feb 1708 

22 Oct 1708-25 Nov 1708 

Half-crown 

29 Oct 1707-10 Dec 1707 

28 July 1708-27 Aug 1708 

27 Dec 1708-12 Jan 1709 
15 July 1709 
15 Sep 1709 


Shilling 

25 Sep 1707-23 Oct 1707 

3 Mar 1708-7 July 1708 
9 Sep 1708-15 Oct 1708 

17 Jan 1709-28 Feb 1709 
29 July 1709 
15 Sep 1709 

Crown 

17 Dec 1707-13 Jan 1708 

26 Feb 1708 

27 Nov 1708-20 Dec 1708 


Silver bullion was to be coined as crowns, half crowns, shillings and sixpences in the proportion 2: 3: 4: 1. In round 
figures these represent face values of £64,600, £96,900, £129,200 and £32.300; in terms of coins struck 258,000 
crowns, 775,000 half crowns, 2,584,000 shillings and 1,292,000 sixpences. 


136 There are several copies of the mint journals in the National Archives of Scotland. Those used here arc E 103/8 and E103/I2. 
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APPENDIX 2: DIES AND PUNCHES 1707-9 


Coins are found with mintmarks E and E*, ihe latter solely on sixpences dated 1708 and shillings dated 1707-09. some- 
times in association with the 'Edinburgh' bust. Although the significance of E* has been the subject of speculation. 1 - 1 * * 
the limited documentary evidence for the supply of dies and punches during the recoinage has not been examined in 
detail. 

While the first dies and punches were to be made at the Tower mint, the royal warrant to George Allardyce, master of 
the Edinburgh mint, authorised him to command the engraver to clean and polish the dies, ‘to make new dyes with the 
puncheons sent from the Mint in the Tower of London and also to make new puncheons, and to use them for making of 
dyes', subject to approval by the master, general, warden and counterwarden. 1 Drummond, the Edinburgh warden, 
seems to have brought up from London the first batch of dies and punches produced by the Tower mint. This comprised 
fifteen pairs each of sixpence and shilling dies and punches for both. He delivered them to Allardyce on 9 August 1707, 
at the first meeting between the Edinburgh officers and David Gregory, and Allardyce handed them over to Clark, the 
engraver. At the next meeting on 11 August Clark reported that he needed letters for the inscriptions of shillings and 
sixpences and punches for the arms on the reverse of both, as well as crown and half crown punches and dies made from 
them . 140 Gregory wrote to Newton the following day listing items needed by the Edinburgh mint and stressing that the 
Scots wanted to coin crowns and half crowns, as half the Equivalent money sent to Scotland had been in sixpences and 
shillings. A memorial to the treasury in similar terms was referred to the Tower mint officers on 28 August and 
answered by them the following day. They said that punches for crowns and half crowns had been made but ‘failed in 
Ihe hardning’ and were being replaced. Until these were ready Edinburgh should coin shillings and sixpences . 141 

Meanwhile Clark had started to make his own dies. On 2 1 August the smith was ordered to get four pairs each of 
shilling and sixpence dies ready for him by noon the following day . 143 However Clark found the punches supplied from 
London inadequate, complaining to Newton that 'the sixpence head punshion was broken before I did see it and now it 
is all shaken and split with the sinking of only two dyes’. He had made a new sixpence head and would have to make a 
new reverse punch for the shilling, ‘because the sides of the shields are some sunk and some broken '. 141 It is not clear 
when the crown and half crown dies arrived, though James Shiels, founder at the mint, did make brass patterns for all 
the coins on 19 September . 144 A consignment arrived by earner on or about 6 October but, after a search of all the 
boxes, Gregory reported that punches for small amis and letters for shillings and sixpences could not be found. These 
were probably in the next consignment which arrived on 31 October . 145 As Clark had undertaken to do all the dies of the 
several species as needed, Gregory and mint officers thought it unnecessary to have any more dies sent from London 
‘than what are already come down or are on the rode’. All the head and reverse punches, small arms and letters already 
made at London ‘should come down that Mr Clark may doe the dyes by them’. Patrick Scot, the deputy master, was to 
write to Allardyce, then in London, ‘that they may be sent down with all dispatch, also in the mean time to write for 
some few pair of dyes for the year 1708’. 146 This probably refers to the final consignment that arrived on 20 November, 
though Allardyce may have brought the 1708 dies with him when he returned to Edinburgh, perhaps as late as January 
1708. 147 This would explain why sixpences dated 1707 are relatively common, though the mint records suggest that 
most were struck in January and February 1708 (see Appendix I). Newton’s account for goods and service supplied to 
the Edinburgh mint, submitted to Lord Treasurer Godolphin on 21 January 1708, included £207 14s paid to the engraver 
and smith in the Tower for punches and dies for all the species of money and for small punches and letters. 14 * This 
presumably included everything provided up to that date. 

As the Edinburgh mint minutes end with the last meeting attended by G re go 17 on 21 November 1707, before his 
return to London, there is little further evidence about dies and punches. On 2 June 1708 John Simpson, carrier, was 
paid for carriage of a box ‘with dies and puncheons' weighing five stones which had been handed over by another 
carrier at Newcastle on 29 May. William Simpson received another box at Newcastle on 9 October, directed to Patrick 
Scott and ‘supposed to containe one hundered pound value ’. 140 The £100 value was presumably scots, not sterling, as 
the only other reference to dies in the Edinburgh mint accounts is a payment of £14 Is. 5d. to Newton’s clerk, Richard 


I W See the discussion in H. Farquhar, ‘Portraiture of our Stuart monarchs on their coins and medals’. Part VI. Anne, BNJ x (1914), 
199-266, at pp .234-9. 

, - w Rees, of Coinage, li, p. 309. Cal. Treas. bks. xxi. pp. 264-5, misinterprets this as saying that punches had to be approved by the 
Tower mint. Newton corn . vii, p. 450, alleges that a memorandum from Edinburgh / Cal. Treas. bks, xxi. p. 423) admitted that no one 
in Scotland had the necessary skills for producing dies and puncheons, whereas all it said was that cutters could not be made locally. 
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until shortly before that date (Newton corr., iv. pp. 510-1). 
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Morgan. 150 This small amouni seems to preclude the consignment having contained complete sets of punches, as these 
cost from £10 for the sixpence to £25 for the crown. 151 New or altered dies dated 1709 were made for shillings and half 
crowns but there is no evidence to show how these were sourced. 

Two explanations of the E* dies can be rejected straight away. First they do not distinguish coins struck by Edinburgh 
moneyers. The whole output up to March 1709 was credited to the Tower moneyers, which includes E* shillings and 
sixpences dated 1707 and 1708. On the other hand there are no E* 1709 half crowns, even though two batches were 
delivered on 15 July and 15 September, long after the Tower moneyers had departed. Secondly they do not distinguish 
different origins or fineness of the silver used. Certainly foreign coins were called in first, but it is clear that great 
trouble was taken to ensure that all the bullion issued to the moneyers was of the same standard, as the mint journals 
attest . 152 

The most likely explanation of E* is that it distinguished dies produced by the Edinburgh engravers from those 
supplied from London. Ian Stewart’s tentative suggestion that these were specifically dies produced by Clark’s 
colleague. Cave, 153 seems unlikely. Cave had been appointed because he was Clark’s wife's nephew and it is clear that 
his role was to be limited to that of assistant. 1 - 54 He did not take the oaths qualifying him for office until 18 September 
1707, by which time Clark had been at work on the dies for almost a month. 155 He was away from Edinburgh again in 
August 1708, when he is known to have been in London purchasing and arranging for shipment of supplies for the 
mint. 156 His actual part in the recoinage remains obscure. 

While E* may distinguish locally produced dies, it may not apply to all of them, as this would exclude crowns and 
half crowns. It is conceivable that some 250,000 crowns could have been struck using only the dies supplied by the 
Tower mint. It seems less likely with three times as many half crowns, especially those dated 1709, produced some 
months after the last known batch of dies arrived from London in October 1708. Their commissions as engravers 
required Clark and Cave to produce dies without any additional payment on top of their salaries. They could, and did, 
claim for making punches, but only those for shillings and sixpences and the small silver coins authorised in May 1709. 
The treasury referred their petition to Newton and his colleagues who recommended that they should be paid at the 
same rate as the Tower engravers. 157 It may be, then, that E* denotes specifically dies made by the Edinburgh engravers 
using their own punches. 


150 E41 1/1, p. 5. 

151 Co/. Trees, bks. xxi. p. 354, where the prices of punches are given, erroneously, in shillings. 
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154 Murray (op. cit. n. 8), p. 28, quoting leuer from Clark to Cave 26 June 1706, 'If there be any punshions made and if you assist 
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APPENDIX 3: DIES AND STRIKINGS OF SMALL SILVER 1711 


A royal warranl of 6 May 1709 authorised the general and master of the Edinburgh mint to give order to the engraver to 
prepare master punches, letters and charges for small pieces of silver coins and to make dies from them for coining 
small moneys of silver like those coined in the mint in the Tower of London. The coins were to be groats, three pence, 
two pence and pence, the heads and inscriptions as on the large pieces already coined, with figures and crowns on the 
reverse. Following a petition by the Edinburgh engravers the officers of the Tower mint reported that these had been 
produced, 156 though probably not until 1711. The evidence for this date is a pair of dies for the twopenny (half groat) 
coin and reported stri kings of the groat, all dated 1711. 

The dies, now held by the Museum of Scotland (QN 154-5), were presented to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland in 1865 by Robert Sclater. The note of the donation in their Proceedings'^ refers to him as ‘the late’ but gives 
no further details. He was not a Fellow of the Society. Presumably these dies had passed out of official custody, unlike 
the large collection of dies presented by the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in 1862. 161 The strikings of 
the groat get a brief mention in catalogues of Scottish coins, although recorded sightings of them are well over a century 
ago. 

Bums records an impression in silver of the reverse of a ‘Maundy groat', as being in the Richardson Collection. 16 - It 
is not known what became of this when the collection was dispersed. ‘Maundy’ is, of course, a misnomer, as the 
projected coinage was for general circulation. In any case there had been no distribution to the poor in Scotland on Ski re 
(i.e. Maundy) Thursday since 1579, when the date had been changed to the king’s birthday. 163 

The only oilier known impression of a 1711 groat was recorded in 1869 by an amateur numismatist, James Wingate. 
He was a marine insurance broker in Glasgow, with a residence at Linnhouse, Hamilton, who was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in that year and died in 1877. 164 According to his account a friend had called on 
him, ‘with a pattern of a groat, in copper, of Queen Anne, of the Edinburgh Mint, bearing the date 1711, which, being a 
nondescript coin, I sent for exhibition before the Numismatic Society’. He had also visited the ‘Antiquarian Museum’ 
where he saw the die for the twopenny piece which ‘although rather worn, is quite recognisable as belonging to the 
Edinburgh Mint’. He concluded that ‘a series of the Maunday money was intended to be struck in 1711. Whether or not 
any were really struck is doubtful, as none are known in any cabinet, public or private with which I am acquainted’. 16 ' 

Presumably Wingate’s friend lived in the neighbourhood of Glasgow or Hamilton. No doubt the coin was produced 
at the Numismatic Society’s meeting on 20 May 1869, at which a letter from Wingate was read. 166 His note in the 
Society’s Chronicle appears to have been written subsequently, in which case the coin may have been returned to him 
before he visited the Museum. Whether or not he gave it back to his friend is unclear. It was not sold along with his col- 
lection of coins in November 1875. 167 There has been no record of it since 1869. 


IS * Ceil. Treas. bks. xxiii, p. 165. 

I5 * Newton con., v, pp. 3 14-15.16 July 1712. 
l#> Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot., vi (1865). 90. 
i* 1 Ibid.. iv(1862). 97. 

162 The coinage of Scotland (Edinburgh. 1887). ii, p. 535. 

IM D. Masson (ed.). Register of the privy council of Scotland, iii (Edinburgh, 1880), p. 137. 

164 Obituary in Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot., xii (1877). 372. 

16:5 J. Wingate. ‘Interesting discovery in Scottish Numismatics'. Numismatic Chronicle, new series ix (1869). 215. 

166 Ibid.. 10. 

1,17 1 am indebted to Neil Taverner for obtaining this information from David Rampling. Adelaide, who has a copy of the Wingate 
sale catalogue. 
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Lord Grenville, speaking in July 1811, confided that he and William Pitt had felt the suspension 
of cash payments by the Bank of England on 26 February 1797 to be ‘the most afflicting day’ they 
had ever endured. 1 As Pitt’s ministerial colleague at the time, Grenville had lived through the cri- 
sis as it developed and then as it broke on that black Sunday; and, as a participant, his words cap- 
ture the true horror of the day when the Privy Council, by directing the Bank to cease to honour its 
famous promise to redeem its notes in hard specie, abandoned one of the lynchpins of the British 
currency system (Plate 4). Inevitable as it may have been as a response to the Bank’s rapidly 
dwindling reserves of gold, the suspension of cash payments was nonetheless a huge and anxious 
step into the unknown, a step that carried with it the threat of a loss of confidence in the currency 
and in ‘the whole fabric of British credit’ 3 - and this at an alarming time when the war with 
France was going badly and a French invasion fleet was expected at any moment. 

As a financier - ‘a great public financier’ in the view of Roy Jenkins 3 - Pitt surpassed all his 
contemporaries and it is no surprise to learn from Grenville of Pitt’s awareness of the magnitude 
of the crisis. Yet the enormity of what happened now occasionally seems in danger of being 
missed. Because Pitt’s ministry did not fall, because people showed a loyal determination to con- 
tinue to go about their business as normally as possible, because the panic subsided within a 
month, because suspension quickly assimilated itself into a new orthodoxy that aided the financ- 
ing of the war, its true impact at the time risks being lost. Modem biographers of Pitt are likely to 
devote more space to his contemplated marriage to the Hon. Eleanor Eden than to an event that an 
earlier biographer, Earl Stanhope, described as a ‘most momentous crisis, when the financial 
credit of the country hung wavering in the balance’ 7 

For Pitt, on whom the chief burden fell, it was undoubtedly a period of immense anxiety and in 
the days after 26 February he was responsible for a helter-skelter of activity (Table l). 5 Within a 
week, for instance, legislative authority was obtained for the Bank of England to issue notes 
below the value of five pounds, and within a few days more this privilege was extended to provin- 
cial banks in England and Wales. The ‘most extraordinary expedient’ 6 was adopted of issuing 
Spanish dollars countermarked at the Mint with the head of the king. And, to give another exam- 
ple of the hectic sequence of events, Matthew Boulton was invited to London and attended the 
Privy Council for discussions on an immediate issue of new copper coins. Every day for a fort- 
night or more Pitt was immersed in matters relating to the currency - with his ministerial col- 
leagues, with the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank, with other bankers, and with 


Acknowledgements: The idea of this paper first came to my mind when I spoke in October 1997 on the cartwheel penny at the sym- 
posium on Matthew Boulton organised by the Birmingham Museum & Art Gallery. It was developed in a paper which 1 delivered 10 
the Royal Numismatic Society in May 2001 and. in print, it was foreshadowed by Harry Manville in 'The Bank of England 
Countermarked Dollars. 1797-1804'. BNJ 70 (2000). 103-17. 1 am grateful to Mr Manville and to my colleague Dr Kevin Clancy for 
particularly helpful discussions during the preparation of this final version for publication in the Journal. My thanks arc also due to 
Professor Martin Daunton of Churchill College, Cambridge, and to John Kcyworth of the Bank of England for kindly commenting on 
my manuscript. 

1 The Times. 3 July 1811. The comment appears in the newspaper's Parliamentary Report for the previous day. 

-Robert S. Rail. The History of the Union Bank of Scotland (Glasgow, 1930). pp. 107-8. 

■’ Roy Jenkins. Gladstone (London, 1995). p. 80. 

J Earl Stanhope, Life of the Right Honourable Wiliam Pin. 4 vols (London. 1 861-2). Ill ( 1 862). 17. 

■ Prime sources of information on the sequence of events include The Times and the Journals of the House of Lords ( vol. 4 1 ) and 
the House of Commons (vol. 52). while Eric Kelly 's Spanish Dollars and Silver Tokens (London. 1976) is an excellent general account 
of the crisis and its aftermath. 

6 Charles Oman. The Coinage of England (Oxford, 1931 ). p. 361. 
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Parliament and Parliamentary committees. Every day required action on his part and, in the space 
of two or three weeks, decisions were taken that affected the circulating medium in all its forms, 
whether paper, gold, silver or copper, for years to come. 

TABLE 1 . Summary of Events, 26 February- 10 March 1797 

Sunday 26 February Order in Council suspending cash payments by the Bank of England 

Monday27February Bank announced immediate suspension of cash payments 

London merchants and bankers agreed to accept Bank notes in payment of any sum of money 

Tuesday 28 February Pitt confirmed that Bank had begun preparations for the issue of low-value notes 
Six clerks appointed at Bank to sign the new notes 

Wednesday 1 March Second and third readings in the Commons of bill to permit Bank to issue low-value notes 

Thursday 2 March Sheridan, for the Opposition, suggested urgent effort to issue silver and copper coins 

First and second readings in the Commons of bill to permit country banks in England and 
Wales to issue low-value notes 

The Tunes reported Bank was to make an issue of dollars at 4.v. 6 d. each 

Friday 3 March Treasury Warrant to Mint, authorising stamping of dollars 

Bill to enable Bank to issue low-value notes received royal assent 

Pitt told Commons that measures had already been taken for a coinage of copper 

Parliament moved Address to king for immediate coinage of copper 

Saturday 4 March Bank began issuing one pound and two-pound notes 

Sunday 5 March First batch of dollars received at Mint for stamping 

Monday 6 March First stamped dollars returned by Mint to Bank 

Bank announced their issue at 4s. 6 d. and then the postponement of their issue 
Matthew Boulton arrived in London for discussions about a new copper coinage 

Tuesday 7 March More stamped dollars returned by Mint to Bank 

Privy Council, with Boulton in attendance, discussed new coinage of copper 

Wednesday 8 March Pitt in conference with Lord Chancellor, Lord Auckland, Lord Liverpool and Governor and 

Deputy Governor of the Bank 

Thursday 9 March More stamped dollars returned by Mint to Bank 

First issue by Bank of stamped dollars at 4r. 9 d. each 

Friday 10 March Privy Council again discussed new coinage of copper and appointed a committee to take 

the matter forward 

Bill to enable country banks in England and Wales to issue low-value notes received 
royal assent 

More stamped dollars returned by Mint to Bank 

What Jinks all the steps taken in the aftermath of the crisis is a concern that suspension should 
not lead to the loss of public confidence and, more specifically, that there should not be allowed to 
develop ‘a vacuum in the currency’. 7 In the uncharted territory created so dramatically by suspen- 
sion it was vital that commerce and trade should proceed normally, that faith in paper money 
should be maintained despite the unhelpful attitude of Charles James Fox, Richard Sheridan and 
the Parliamentary Opposition, and that the banking system should continue to operate. During this 
period Pitt wanted above all to support the circulating medium in order to give ‘a general facility 
to commercial transactions’. 8 This desire that, with gold seriously depleted, both the business 
community and people as a whole should still have the means to pay and be paid is plain to see in 
the measures he took; and the point, simple enough, was later echoed by William Cobbett with his 
comment that in the absence of guineas and half-guineas something was needed to take their place 
and to represent small sums. 9 In other words, the stamped dollars and cartwheel coppers of 1797 
have their origin in suspension and should be regarded primarily as related aspects of the official 
response to the crisis. 

7 Sir John Clapham. The Bunk of England: A History , 2 vols (Cambridge, 1944). II. 3. 

s The Times. 2 March 1797. The quo la l ion is from the newspaper's Parliamentary Report for the previous day. 

9 William Cobbett. Paper against Gold (London. 1817), Letter XVJ. col. 215. 
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This is not to say that Pitt, financially astute though he may have been, proceeded on the basis 
of a coherent and well thought out plan of action. The final crisis, after all, had come upon him 
suddenly, only four or five days before the fateful weekend of 25 and 26 February, and therefore 
far' too quickly for there to have been measures in place to mitigate the anticipated effects of sus- 
pension. On the contrary, Cobbett suggests that for once Pitt’s confidence failed him and ‘that he 
did not know what to do; that he literally was at his wit’s end’. 10 Admittedly, Cobbett was no 
friend of Pitt but there is in the flurry of events more than a suggestion that Pitt and his colleagues 
were operating hand-to-mouth, making decisions as they went along and as issues presented them- 
selves. Errors of judgement there certainly were, as for example in the original intention to tariff 
the stamped dollars at 4 s. 6d. instead of 4s. 9 d., but on the whole Pitt deserves sympathy. Needing 
to prepare for the worst and not knowing that all would turn out well, he had no option but to act 
in haste and to deprive himself of the luxury of delaying measures so that lengthy inquiries into 
their wisdom could first be undertaken. No wonder, then, that on the day following suspension, to 
win himself a little time, he should have asked Parliament for ‘a short and cautious delay’ of 
twenty-four hours before any debate took place. 1 1 

Turning to the circulating medium in greater detail, gold rapidly seems by reason of panic 
hoarding to have largely disappeared from general circulation as well as from the vaults of the 
Bank. The Times, on 3 March, spoke of large sums of specie being ‘concealed in the houses or 
gardens of private persons’, with not a guinea to be had in exchange for notes on any of the public 
roads. Likewise the diary of James Oakes, a Bury St Edmunds banker, reports that at this time he 
was unable to acquire a single guinea ‘from Town’. 12 Anecdotal evidence perhaps, but unques- 
tionably a hole had been created in the availability of specie. 

This Pitt took immediate steps to fill by seeking legislation that would allow the Bank of 
England to issue notes under five pounds in value. Their proposed introduction was announced 
within two days of suspension and, indeed, in that short space of time six clerks at the Bank had 
already been set to work in rotation day and night to prepare the notes for issue (Plate 5), By 
Friday 3 March the enabling act of Parliament, having rapidly passed through all its stages in both 
Houses, had received the royal assent 13 and the following day, not a week into suspension, one 
pound and two-pound notes were being released by the Bank. By Tuesday 7 March a modest 
quantity had reached Bury St Edmunds and was distributed by James Oakes; 14 and it was the 
ready acceptance of notes that in the view of Eric Kelly did much to alleviate the crisis. 15 

A second bill, extending the privilege of issuing low-value notes to country banks in England 
and Wales, was by then already working its way through Parliament and received royal assent on 
10 March, while a third act of 27 March enabled Scottish banks to issue even smaller notes below 
the value of one pound. 16 At the same time, at public meetings throughout the United Kingdom, 
bankers, merchants, traders and other prominent individuals, in a mass display of confidence and 
loyalty, promised to receive Bank notes in payment instead of specie and in London alone, by 
3 March, more than two thousand signatures had been appended to such a resolution. Action to 
cope with the absence of gold was therefore swift and effective, though Pitt was initially less than 
sure-footed, talking about guinea and two-guinea notes, not pound and two-pound notes, and 
seeming somewhat ill-informed about whether or not Bank of England notes were or should be 
legal tender. 1 7 


10 Cobbeu, Letter XIL col. 163. 

” The Times. 28 February 1797. The quotation is from the newspaper's Parliamentary Report for the previous day. 

The Oakes Diaries, edited by Jane Fiskc. 2 vols (Wood bridge. 1990-1). I (1990). 343 (entry for 4 March 1797) 

37 Geo. Ill cap. 28. 

, ' 1 The Oakes Diaries, t, 343 (entry for 7 March 1797). 

” Kelly, p. 17. 

16 37 Geo. Ill cap. 32 and 37 Geo. Ill cap. 40. 

17 The Vines. I and 3 March 1797. Professor Daunton {personal communication ) makes the point that this reaction reflects a more 
genera] and growing acceptance of bills of exchange, mortgages and other paper instruments. 
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Action on a second front was similarly swift, aided by the existence in the hands of the Bank of 
a considerable number of Spanish dollars whose high face value offered the prospect of their serv- 
ing as another substitute for absent gold. The surviving records of the Bank and the Mint are silent 
about the preliminary discussions, but on Thursday 2 March The Times , ever well informed, was 
able to carry a report that there was to be a very large issue from the Bank of dollars at 
4j. 6d. each, a use of foreign coins that the newspaper said it did not like and that did not look 
‘respectable’. That same day an instant issue of silver coin 'for the peace of the country’ was 
urged in the Commons by Sheridan, for the Opposition, who expressed alarm on behalf of the 
poor at the prospect of an unlimited issue of small notes. 18 The following day a Treasury Warrant, 
addressed to the officers of the Mint, authorised the stamping with the head of the king of such 
dollars as might be received from the Bank, 19 for the purpose, as explained in a contemporary 
Mint journal, of the ‘Accommodation of the Public on a Necessity of suspending Payments at the 
Bank in Specie 7 . 20 

Speed, as well as appropriate size, may have been a factor in the choice of the duty mark used at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, since the Goldsmiths’ engraver, John Pingo, was also Assistant Engraver at the 
Mint and presumably able to supply punches as readily as they were needed by the moneyers and 
their labourers. 21 Whatever the reason, for an institution that some regarded in 1797 as moribund 
the Mint acted remarkably quickly (Fig. 1). The first batch of dollars was received from the Bank 



Fig. 1 . A dollar countermarked in 1 797 with the head of George HI. 


on Sunday 5 March and, by the next day, more than 60,000 had been stamped and returned, 
enabling an announcement to be made by the Bank - and then withdrawn - about their intended 
issue. The problem was that they had been mistakenly tariffed at 45. 6 d., a price as The Times at 
once pointed out that was below their intrinsic value. 22 Later in the week a further announcement 
raised the tariff to 45. 9d. and issues began on Thursday 9 March, with eager customers at the 
Bank being prepared ‘to wait hours before it became their turn to be served with the dollars, as the 
people stood ten or twelve deep at the tellers’ counters’. 23 By the end of that week well over 
400,000 dollars had been stamped at the Mint and by 21 March the total exceeded one million 
(Table 2). 

That a supposedly dilatory Mint should have proceeded with such unaccustomed haste speaks 
vividly for the urgency of the moment and for the exertion of pressure by the Government. Why 
then, it might be asked, was the issue of the dollars delayed even for a moment by subjecting them 
to the process of countermarking at the Mint? The dollars, no doubt, would have circulated just as 
freely without the tiny head of the king and perhaps more so if a contemporary fear were to be 


t!i The Times, 3 March 1 797. The quotation is from the newspaper’s ParUameman’ Report for the previous day. 
w PRO. MINT 1/14, p. 318. 

:<J PRO. MINT 9/212. 

’ [ Christopher Eimcr, The Pingo Family & Medal Making in l&th-Centnry Britain (London, 1998), pp. 19 and 26: J.S. Forbes, 
Hallmark: A History of the London Assay Office (London, 1999), pp. 230-1 . 

” The Times, 3 March 1797. 

- T. Fortune, A Concise and Authentic History of the Bank of England, third edition (London, 1802), p. 27. As a young clerk in the 
Bank. Thomas Fortune was an interested eyewitness of the events of 1797. 
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Dale 

Dollars sent to Mint by 
Bank of England 

Number of bags 

Stamped dollars relumed by 
Mint to Bank of England 

Number of bags 

Sunday 5 March 

400 

- 

Monday 6 March 

- 

60 

Tuesday 7 March 

- 

60 

Wednesday 8 March 

- 

- 

Thursday 9 March 

- 

120 

Friday 10 March 

- 

80 

Saturday 1 1 March 

80 

80 

Sunday 12 March 

- 

- 

Monday 13 March 

120 

60 

Tuesday 14 March 

60 

60 

Wednesday 15 March 

80 

80 

Thursday 16 March 

80 

60 

Friday 17 March 

100 

70 

Saturday 18 March 

- 

- 

Sunday 19 March 

- 

- 

Monday 20 March 

15 

130 

Tuesday 21 March 

- 

75 

TOTAL 

935 

935 


Soui-ce: PRO. MINT 9/212 

Note: The Bank of England delivered the dollars in bags of 1000 ozs. each containing 
approximately 1 150 dollars. The transactions in March 1797 therefore involved the 
stamping of roughly 1,075,250 dollars, or an average of 63,250 per day over a period 
of seventeen days. More dollars were stamped in April and May, bringing the final 
total for the year to more than 2,300,000. 


realised that stamped dollars might be hoarded by women as pocket pieces. 24 It may be that Pitt 
was prepared to risk a slight delay in order to ensure that they would circulate at a fixed tariff, to 
distinguish them from other dollars that might be in unofficial circulation and to demonstrate visi- 
bly by means of the countermark that special measures were indeed being taken by the 
Government to provide sufficient currency of one kind or another. To have gone further and asked 
the Mint to overstrike the dollars with complete designs to mask the original coin would have 
been impossible within a timescale that was evidently being measured in days rather than weeks, 
while to melt and convert the dollars into new British silver coins would have raised such funda- 
mental questions about the Mint price of silver that the timescale would have extended beyond 
weeks into months. This latter thought is given credence by what happened after the crisis when 
the Privy Council Committee on Coin turned its attention in 1798 to the issue of a new silver 
coinage, Lord Liverpool complaining to his friend Lord Thurlow that the variety of opinions ‘was 
so great as to throw the Business into an absolute State of Confusion’. 23 

If the dollars were issued to supplement the depleted gold coinage, so the similarly urgent 
action that was taken in respect of copper suggests an intention that any new copper coins should 
assist silver by performing an enhanced role in retail transactions, thereby again by-passing the 
century-long problem of determining the correct standard for a new silver coinage. On Thursday 
2 March Sheridan had pressed for an immediate coinage of copper as well as silver and he 
returned to the charge the following day, urging the issue of copper pence, twopences and three- 
pences, denominations of unexpectedly high value for the copper coinage. Days, he said, had 
already been lost: on Monday ‘an express ought to have been sent to Birmingham, and Mr Bolton 


This fear was expressed by William Devayncs. Chairman of ihc East India Company, in a letter to Henry Dundas. 7 March 1797. 
though Devaynes nevertheless [bought the issue of (he dollars a very good thing (Bank of Scotland. Melville Papers. BS 20/32. no. 83). 
1 owe this reference to my colleague Kevin Clancy. 

- Lord Liverpool to Lord Thurlow. 1 2 July 1 799. This important letter has kindly been made available by Alan Miles, who purchased 
it as Lot 177 at Bonhams auction of (he Thurlow Papers on 1 5 April 1991 and by whose generosity it rs now >n the Royal Mint Library. 
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should, by this time, have been sending waggon-loads of copper money up to London’. He 
secured a Parliamentary Address to the king asking that measures be taken for an immediate sup- 
ply of copper coin ‘for the accommodation of the laborious Poor of the country during the present 
exigency’. Pitt had not objected for the very good reason, as he told the Commons, that directions 
had already been given and measures taken with the object of the Address in mind.- 6 

Pitt spoke no less than the truth. To enlist the assistance of Matthew Boulton and his Soho 
Mint was already being contemplated and on 3 March Lord Liverpool, an actively involved and 
knowledgeable participant in the crisis, wrote to Boulton suggesting that he should come to 
London, if he felt it safe to leave Birmingham, to discuss with Pitt and himself the best means of 
providing a new copper coinage. 27 Boulton, with the great prize of a copper contract seemingly 
firmly in prospect, could scarcely have been expected to hesitate. On Sunday 5 March he left 
Soho, by Monday morning he was in London, and before the day was out he had seen George 
Rose, the Secretary to the Treasury, and also Liverpool himself. The following day he attended a 
meeting of the Privy Council in Liverpool’s office to discuss the new copper coinage, a meeting 
which The Times said lasted nearly three hours and which was attended by Pitt and Grenville as 
well as others. The newspaper suggests that Boulton had brought with him dies for pence and 
twopences but it understood, correctly, that nothing had been decided. 28 On Friday the Privy 
Council met again and, in a clear sign that a new coinage raised questions that could not be 
resolved as readily as Sheridan appeared to think, delegated to a committee the consideration of 
a reply to the Parliamentary Address. 

That committee nevertheless reported with but little delay on 28 March, recommending an 
issue of pence and twopences whose face value should correspond as nearly as possible with the 
value of their copper and the cost of their workmanship. It left the placing of a contract to the 
Treasury but clearly favoured Boulton as against the Mint, pointing out that his price was cheaper, 
that the beauty of his coins and his speed of production were further points in his favour, and that 
it was not without precedent for the copper coinage to be entrusted to private contractors. The 
report was approved by the king on 29 March and events thereafter followed their expected 
course, with the Treasury taking the committee’s broad hint that the contract should be placed 
with Boulton. 29 

The choice of denominations is perhaps worth a second look because it emphasises die fact 
that just as silver can impinge on gold at one end of the denominational range so copper can 
impinge on silver at the other. In the committee’s report the recommendation of pence and 
twopences - both of them new additions to the official range of circulating copper coinage - was 
explained in terms of their not providing a direct challenge to the existing halfpennies and far- 
things, thus allowing the latter to disappear more gradually from circulation. 30 The Times, how- 
ever, may have been closer to the mark with its perceptive comment about their providing ‘the 
conveniency of change of the silver coin’. 31 That high-value copper coins might serve as a silver 
substitute is a thought also encouraged by Liverpool’s letter to Boulton of 3 March, where he 
spoke of an idea to issue a copper coin of the value of twopence or fourpence so as to represent a 
sixth or a third of a shilling. That this idea was evidently part of a more general scheme may be 
judged by Liverpool’s opening comment to Boulton about the difficulties that had occurred in the 
present state of affairs in finding a circulating medium for all ranks of people and particularly for 
the less affluent. 32 


•* The Times. 3 March and 4 March 1797. The information i$ contained in the newspaper's Parliamentary Reports for 2 and 
3 March. 

37 Birmingham Central Library. Matthew Boulton Papers, MBP 243/S8 (Liverpool to Boulton, 3 March 1797). I am grateful to 
Adam Green for this reference and also for information about Boulton’s appointments. 
l!l The Times. 9 March 1797. 

• r> PRO. BT 6/126. passim. 

As we 1 1 as BT 6/126, sec also for choice of denominations Earl of Liverpool, A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm; in a Letter to 
the King (Oxford. 1805). pp. 195-7. 

■” The Times. 9 March 1797. 

53 MBP 243/88. 



Though undeniably swift, the action of the Government with respect to dollars and copper was 
not an unqualified success. In the case of the dollars, which were never going to be anything other 
than a stopgap, only two-thirds of the two million or so stamped at the Mint were actually issued 
by the Bank. Within a month, according to the Bank of England clerk Thomas Fortune, ‘any one 
might walk in and obtain his five pounds worth with very little trouble’ 33 - which spoke well for 
the rapid restoration of financial calm - but counterfeiting was to become sufficient of a problem 
that in the late autumn of 1797 the dollars were replaced by an innovative issue of seven-shilling 
pieces in gold, an issue which besides indicating the healthier state of the Bank’s gold reserves 
also tends to confirm that the dollars may have been considered from the start as a substitute gold 
coinage. Possibly, too, it underlines the reluctance of the Government to make any fundamental 
decisions about a new silver coinage and, in the apparent absence of any irresistible imperative to 
act, these decisions were left until after Waterloo. 

As for copper, which raised less serious questions of principle and which in the growing calm 
could fortunately be approached less as a stopgap and more in terms of a permanent solution, it 
was the end of July before Boulton’s excellent coins were ready. If this seems a little leisurely 
when measured against the hectic course of events in March, in practical terms it nevertheless rep- 
resented sustained progress. Within the space of five months to have generated designs and dies 
for two completely new denominations and to have struck well over 700,000 coins is an achieve- 
ment which a modern mint might regard as challenging. 34 On account of their size, however, the 
new twopences seem never to have been of any real use, except perhaps as weights, but the cart- 
wheel pennies (Fig. 2) were to prove an undoubted success and were still an important feature of 
the copper circulation sixty years later. 33 



Whatever the rights and wrongs of what was done, the point that needs to be made is the unex- 
pected decisiveness of the Government after years of inactivity. The silver coinage, whose production 
had been next to nothing for many years, had long been neglected and good coin was in short supply 
by the time of suspension. That restoration was necessary was widely acknowledged. In the 1770s the 
Mint had even built new mill rooms against the prospect of a recoinage of silver and had sent its able 
assayer, Stanesby ALchome, on a tour of European mints to learn what he could about the large-scale 
melting of silver. 36 Similarly with copper, the coins in circulation had long been heavily infiltrated by 
counterfeits and in addition from the 1780s by a plethora of private tokens and, quite plainly, had for 
some time been in need of radical overhaul. This had been officially recognised in the late ]7S0s, 
when both the Mint and Boulton had prepared pattern coins for the Privy Council, yet no action had 
followed. 37 Indeed, if the silver and copper coinage had been looked after better during the course of 
the eighteenth century, if at any time the Government had pursued the various proposals for reform, 
there would have been far less for Pitt to worry about in February and March 1797. 


Fortune, p. 27. 

^ BT6/126. The Times on 1 August J797 reported that their issue would commence on that day. 

35 G.P. Dyer, Thomas Graham's Copper Survey of 1857L BNJ 66 <1996)* p. 63. 

- V, A New History of the Royal Mint > edited by C.E. Challis (Cambridge, 1992). pp 425 and 428, 

-* 7 A New History of the Royal Mint, p. 446. For tlic preparation by the Mint in 1788 of pattern halfpennies and farthings sec particu- 
larly PRO. MINT 1/14, pp. 49-51. 56^60, 67-8, and 76-9. For Boulton's involvement at that lime see Richard Doty. The Soho Mint & 
the 1 ndustrial ization of Money (London, 1 998). pp. 31-5. 
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So in this context the significance of suspension - and a comment on the initial enormity of the 
crisis - is that, after years of neglect, it suddenly and dramatically moved the subsidiary currency 
to centre stage. Problems that had been shelved, for one reason or another, now had to be con- 
fronted as a matter of urgency and without much opportunity for mature reflection on the part of 
Pitt and his colleagues. Overnight the make-up of the circulating medium, the varied use that was 
made of its component parts by the wealthy and the less wealthy classes of society, became a mat- 
ter of pressing concern. Overnight the Government found itself with no option but to wrestle with 
measures to provide a circulating medium so that, in the midst of war, business could proceed as 
usual. 

The stamped dollars cannot therefore be explained simply as a belated measure to alleviate a 
perennial shortage of silver coin or the cartwheel coppers simply as an overdue attempt to drive 
counterfeits out of circulation. Rather, they should be seen as part of a concerted response to the 
suspension of cash payments on 26 February 1797, linked not just to each other but also to one of 
the most desperate crises in the history of the British currency. 

KEY TO PLATES 

Plate 4. The notice published by the Bank of England on the day following the suspension of cash payments. 

Plate 5. The second one pound note to be issued by the Bank of England, 2 March 1797 (Lot 763 in Spink’s auction of 
7 October 1993 and reproduced by kind permission of Spink & Son). 
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H.E. MANVILLE 


Introduction 

Since publication of Tokens of the Industrial Revolution: Foreign Silver Coins Counte marked for 
use in Great Britian c. 1787-1 828 in 2001 (British Numismatic Society Special Publication No. 
3), several correspondents have kindly provided additional information on the series and the 
writer is grateful to A.M. Burnett, N. Cook, A. Davisson, M.J. Dickinson, A. Dowle, K.V. Eckardt, 
G.H. Forster, P.P. Gaspar, S. Hill, E.C. Hodge, D.E. Leitch, A.T. Macmillan, R.A. Macpherson, 
P.D. Mitchell, D.W. Noakes and M.W. Shaw for additions and suggestions. 

Additions, corrections and other suggestions for the countermark series will continue to be wel- 
come and, if pertinent, will be published. Changes of ownership occur not infrequently and these 
and other revisions to catalogue entries have been and will be listed in a more timely manner in 
Spink’s six-times-a-year Numismatic Circular, rather than in this annual Journal, with its year- 
long lead-time for submission of articles and notes. Several correspondents have questioned 
entries of Not traced. This in some cases covers locations not in print, such as on dealers’ trays, 
private sales or collector cabinets where permission has not been given to name the owner. The 
number of collectors who have come forward to identify the location of Not traced specimens is 
gratifying; these changes have been or will be published elsewhere. 


New specimens - genuine 

CARK COTTON WORSK 1787 / FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIX PENCE 
101. Four shillings and Sixpence 

On obverse/reverse of New Guatemala 1778 P- 

Not traced. Coin, 2-15 Nov 1979, 43—4, 2 illus./Southeby, 18 Jul 1979, 425, 2 illus. 

CROMFORD-DERBYSHIRE- 

104. Four Shillings and Nincpence 

On obverse of Lima 1 778 MO- (possibly over Bank of England octagonal countermark) 

Not traced. NCirc, CX, no. 6 (Dec 2002), MS4337, 2 illus. 

PAYABLE AT CASTLE COMER COLLIERY 
108. Five Shillings Five Pence (Irish) 

On obverse of Mexico City 1797 F-M- 

b. English collection MS. eBay, 22 Mar 2002 (additional T-M scratched in field before bust; traces of an earlier 
rectangular punch-mark beneath 55). 

Note: C and S of CASTLE weak; A and TLE and possibly COM show signs of strike- (or mechanical-) doubling 

(Plate 6, 1) 


Specimens - now located 

On p. 230, a Louis XV dcu with a punched valuation of 5/ above a Bank of England oval coun- 
termark is listed as ‘Not traced’ - illustrated by an obverse photograph on plate 54 . The coin has 
now turned up and been placed in the British Museum. 

117. Five Shillings 

On obverse of Louis XV ecu 1727-L (Bayonne) additional Bank of England oval British Museum, 2003. Ex 
Manville collection/R. Zander Dec 1962 list, no. 29. 

At least a dozen Spanish-American dollars and French ecus are recorded as punched with the 
valuations 5/6, 5/ or 4/9 (pp. 230-1). Two are paired with initials (D-D and L B), the others have 
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numerals only and therefore cannot be placed to any issuer or location - unless documentation 
is uncovered in the unpublished records of a merchant. Without further identification it is not 
possible to verify that such added valuations actually are legimate countermarked tokens, 
although a faker probably would prefer to give his production the legitimacy of a company’s 
name and location (see next section). A new specimen with a hirtherto unrecorded valuation, 
thus, should be taken for what it is: probably from the countermarking era, but not located 
(Plate 6, 2). 

122. Four Shillings Sixpence 

On obverse of Potosi 1818 P-> 

British Museum, 2003. Ex Manville collection/Sheffield Coin Auctions, 12 Jul 2001. 


New specimens - false 

In July 2001, a remarkable group of seven countermarked coins was catalogued for aution in 
London. 1 Two of the dollars (No. 59, JSCA MUIR GREENOCK 4/6 and No. 92, ROTHSAY 
COTTON WORKS 4/6) are known genuine merchants’ marks. The other five had not been noted 
previously and, although each exhibited exceptional features, they all may be condemned as con- 
coctions. Three are adaptations of known or speculated countermark issuers; one is a pure fantasy; 
and one is rather a maker’s mark than a purported circulating token (Plate 6, 3-4 and Plate 7 - all 
copyright British Museum). 

DSCH. INGLES • KINCAID • within a circular band around 2/6, on a Spanish 4-real coin pres- 
ents a provocative challenge. Uncut half-dollars were seldom countermarked in Scotland 
(Ballindalloch, Deanston/Adelphi, New Lanark, and possibly the untraced Oates & Co.), but 
only on French half-ecu coins and only in association with countermarked dollars. The Bank 
of England did countermark, although did not issue, Spanish half-dollars in 1799 but they are 
otherwise unknown as legitimate tradesmen’s tokens during the late eighteenth, early nine- 
teenth century countermarking period. Under Campsie on p. 33 it is noted that ‘a similar vil- 
lage (to Lennoxtown) was built near the Kincaid Mill for that facility’s workers’, and on p. 36 
reference is made to ‘Kincaid Printfield (Messrs Inglis), established in 1785’. This could sug- 
gest a genuine countermark, although considering the ‘spidery’ lettering, improbable denomi- 
nation and association with other false countermarks, there can be little doubt that it is an in 
impudent concoction. 

PAYABLE AT CULCREUCH MILL* within a circular band, mimics the genuine countermark 
(No. 30a) in larger letters and lacks any inner denomination. If it had appeared by itself it 
might have been taken as a possible unissued second punch of the Culcreuch Mill at Fintry 
(see pages 65-68), however in company with more-obvious concoctions it can be rejected as a 
genuine mark. 

THE SHIP BANK • GLASGOW • within a circular band around Bank of England oval mark, the 
think ‘spidery’ lettering is typical of several concocted countermarks and the concept, while 
ingenious, is an obvious fraud, in the countermark book (p. 98), it is noted that: 

‘The Thistle Bank (1761-1836) and the Glasgow Bank (1809-36) issued countermarked dollars in addition to 

their banknotes, but tokens from the first and longest-lived of the early Glasgow banks, the Ship Bank 

(1750-1836), are unknown.’ 

Notes of the Ship Bank were issued in the name of the proprietors, the bank name deriving 
from vignette showing a ship in full sale on all notes. 2 The Bank of England oval mark may be a 
1797 stamping and, if so, would place the purported Ship Bank mark to ca. 1800. 

J. St 1 KIBBLE fit C° in a line over DALMONACH, all within a long unadorned rectangle which, 
although unlocated, resembles a trial-piece of a maker’s mark rather than a true tradesmen’s coun- 
termarked token. A firm named J. & J. Kibble has not been traced, nor has the location 


1 Glendining’s. 13 July 2001, lots 454-60. 

2 James Douglas. Scottish Banknotes (London, Stanley Gibbons Publications Ltd, 1975), p. 210. 
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Dalmonach. Dalmarnock is a district of Glasgow on the north bank of the Clyde about two 
miles/three kilometers southeast of the city centre, and it is possible that the faker was being cute 
by deliberately spelling the name phonetically, as occasionally occured in the other series (see, 
especially, many seventeenth-century tokens), although not known on countermarked dollars. 3 
The host coin has been abused, with file marks and uneven wear obscuring the last two digits of 
the date and the assay masters’ initials (possible F*F*?). The mintmark of Mexico City is legible and 
Charles III coins of this type were issued 1772-89, with assay master initials F-F- in 1777-84. The 
mark exhibits the thin ‘spidery’ lettering on three other coins of this small group, all likely from 
the same hand and all undoubted concoctions. 

DOIGS MILL ROTHSAY within a small circular band around 4/6, suggests a certain amount of 
research, although insufficient, by the fabricator. As published in a history of the County of Bute 
in 1864, there was a possible Doig’s mill at Rothesay, but not until well after the countermarking 
period of c. 1787-1 828. 

‘(T)here are in Rothesay three other extensive cotton works - namely, those of Messrs Archibald & John 
M’Kirdy . . . their work contains 305 looms, with preparation therefor, and employs 210 workers; those of Messrs 
Sharp, Thomson & Co., which are new and very complete, and contain 390 looms, 27,000 spindles, and employ 
about 400 hands; and those of Messrs Doig and Co., built in 1840 (emphasis added), containing 280 looms, with 
preparation for the same, and employing 190 workers.’ 4 


CATALOGUE 

X12A.Two Shillings and Sixpence - D&H Ingles, Kincaid 

On obverse of Seville 4-real 1 773 C-F 

British Museum, 2001. Ex Manville collection/Glendining, 13 July 2001, 460, 2 illus. 

X30A.No valuation - Culcreuch Mill 

On obverse of Lima 1774 M\> 

British Museum, 2001. Ex Manville collection/Glendining, 13 July 2001, 454, illus. front cover. 

X50A.No valuation - The Ship Bank, Glasgow 

On obverse of Mexico City 1795 F-M- 

British Museum, 2001. Ex Manville collection/Glendining, 13 July 2001, 459, illus. front cover. 

X52a. No valuation - J.&J. Kibble, Dalmonach 

On obverse of Mexico City 1 7xx F-F-(?) 

British Museum, 2001. Ex Manville colelction’Glendining, 13 July 2001, 456. 

X92A.Four Shillings and Sixpence - Doigs Mill, Rothsay 

On obverse of Mexico City 181 >J- (countermark inverted on coin) 

British Museum, 2001. Ex Manville collection/Glendining, 13 July 2001, 455, illus. front cover. 

For those willing to take a chance on the internet, electronic bidding on eBay offers new oppor- 
tunities to pit one’s knowledge and verve against anonymous ‘other bidders’ to obtain specimens. 
Unfortunately, some of the offerings are questionable at best; bidding is a clear case of caveat 
emptor and the Devil take the ignorant. A case in point is a new A. KING 41 GREENOCK around 4/6 
punched on two Spanish-American dollars of the same mint and date. Every knowledgeable coun- 
termark specialist who has examined one of the specimens or seen photographs has condemned 
the punch as false. 

X55A.Four Shillings and Sixpence (modern forgery) 

On obverse of Mexico City 1 804 T-H- 

a. Not traced. Offered eBay, August 2002 (sold?) 

Note: Tip of chin shows, space between I and N below mouth and chin, bust line divides G of KING and K of 
GREENOCK. 

b. Not traced. Seen in London commerce, 2002. 

Note: whole chin shows, N below mouth and chin, top of G in GREENOCK weak. 


3 Rothsay for Rothesay and Dalzell for Dalziel are local spelling variations, the latter pronounced dee-el. 

4 John Eaton Reid. History of the County of Bute (Glasgow. Thomas Murray and Son. 1 864), p. 1 08. 
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Paisley arms 

Under Paisley, a well-known countermark ascribed to William Langmuir and the Paisley Dollar 
Society was described (p. 154): 

‘A large double countermark, reading PAYABLE BY W. LANGMUIR, around the standing figure of a bishop with 
mitre and crosier, small shields of arms either side on the obverse, and PAISLEY DOLLAR SOCIETY, around 5/3 
within an ornate wreath on the reverse’. 

Andrew Macmillan and Roderick Macpherson have suggested that the obverse design is based 
on the burgh arms of Paisley, the standing figure being a charge from those arms. In An Ordinary 
of Arms, the charges on the Burgh shield are described: 

‘Or; a fess chequy Azure and Argent, between two cinquefoils Gules in chief, and in base two covered cups of the 
Second, over all the figure of a mitred Abbot, vested proper, his dexter hand in the act of benediction and his sin- 
ister holding a crazier also proper’. 5 

The Court of the Lord Lyon, H.M. New Register House, Edinburgh, elaborates on this description: 

‘The mitred abbot represents the great Abbey of St. James and St. Mirrin which, in pre-Reformation times, had a 
Charter of Regality . . . The two red cinquefoils refer to the close relationship of the Hamiltons with the Abbey . . . 

The covered cups come from the arms of Shaw and commemorate Abbot George Shaw’. 6 

More recently, arms were granted to the Catholic Diocese of Paisley - the shield reported in the 
Scottish Catholic Media Office as: 

‘St Mirin, Patron of the Diocese, robed as a Bishop before the Cross of St Andrew. The cross is coloured in the 
blue and white squares of the Royal House of Stewart, which originated in Renfew and which is in the Diocese of 
Paisley. On each side of the cross is the shell of St James in the Great, the Apostle’. 7 

This identifies the standing figure but does not explain the two small shields on either side. 
These are partially identified, however, by vignettes on several Paisley banknotes. In 1783, the 
Paisley Banking Company (1783-1836) issued twenty-shilling and five-pound notes, and in the 
1820s, one-pound and one-guinea notes. Douglas identifies the figure as Abbot Schaw (sic). 8 An 
example of the one-guinea note dated 2 May 1826, shows a half-length figure of the bishop, with a 
chequy shield on the left and shield with two cinquefoils, on the right, and a scallop shell, leaved 
tree branches above (Plate 8). 

The Paisley Commercial Banking Company (1838-1844) issued one-pound, five-pound and 
twenty-pound notes with small vignettes of the Paisley arms. 9 an unissued twenty-pound note of 
this bank is similar, although the figure is full-length, the tree has a trunk and roots, and a third 
small shield below is charged with three covered cups from the Shaw arms (Plate 9). 

Although the interior design of the left-hand shield on the countermark is not very clear, it does 
not appear to have the chequy charge, rather perhaps a cinquefoil. The right-hand shield is as on 
the banknotes, the cinquefoils from the Hamilton arms, the shell for Saint James. The meaning of 
the tree is not explained, although evidently a standard feature of the Paisley arms in the early 
nineteenth century and somewhat reminiscent of the tree on the Glasgow arms (illustrated at pages 
80, 85, 88). 

Challenges 

Several correspondents have questioned some of the divisions between genuine and false counter- 
marks in the book. These were based on my best judgements and, of course, are subject to revision 
in light of additional evidence. Although there is an old truism that one cannot prove a negative, 


5 An Ordinary of Anns, vol. ii (1902-73), p. 142, no. 02123. R.M. Urquhart, ‘Scottish Burgh and County Heraldry’, in Heraldry 
Today ( 1973), p. 196. 

6 Personal communication: Elizabeth Road, Lyon Clerk & Keeper of the Records, to R. Macpherson, 22 August 2001 . 

7 Copyright The Scottish Catholic Media Office. 2001. 

8 Douglas, op. cit. n. 2, pp. 181-2. 

9 Douglas, op. cit. n. 2, p. 183. 
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these doubts are noted here in the hope that they will stimulate further discussion and perhaps 
even uncover additional evidence. 

In a review of the book published in this Journal, P.D. Mitchell and K.V. Eckardt raise questions 
about most of the rarest types: 

‘Of the 14 pieces of which only one specimen is recorded . . . only two (Glasgow, John Slater, no. 42 and Paisley, 
Corcer, No. 85) have a provenance pre-Cokayne 1946 (some museums excepted) and of the 10 pieces of which 
only two specimens are recorded, only three (Fintry, John Stewart, no. 32, Glasgow, John Inglis, no. 40 and 
Johnstone, Campbell, Hall & Watt, no. 65) have a pre-Cokayne provenence. This would seem to be a little 
unusual, if not a trifle worrying. The late William C. Wells . . . (p 235) undoubtedly was responsible for Deanston 
Works (X2, p 58), Yelloley’s Pottery (X107, p 215), the Castle Comer forgery (X108b, p 220) and, almost cer- 
tainly, the Percy Main Colliery (106, p. 211).’ 10 

In a recent article, Michael Dickinson questions the attributions of several countermark types as 
genuine or false: 11 

M.4-5 Alloa Colliery. Discerns two punches, one ring punch (the earlier?) with valuation punched separately; the 
other, by far more common, incorporating the valuation within the ring in a single punch. 

M.X22. Deanston [Cotton) Works and beehive, 5s. On the basis of the style and lettering, Dickinson judges this 
to have an early nineteenth century origin, although only twentieth century restrikes are known. He may well be 
correct and, if so, the text on p. 57 should be amended slightly and ‘(concoction)’ deleted on plate 9. 

M.X25. Adelp[h]i Cotton Work[s], 4,v.6<r/. It is suggested that, although struck on both sides of very worn seven- 
teenth century English halfcrowns and with the firm’s name misspelt, this ‘appears to be a genuine product for 
the cotton works, representing the original idea for a token coinage’. In spite of a few apparently genuine coun- 
termarks on false dollars (e.g. Alloa Colliery), the punched valuations of other issuers correspond fairly closely to 
the bullion value of the host coin and trying to circulate a token tariffed at about twice its bullion value may well 
have met resistance. If the original intention indeed was to circulate a halfcrown with a dollar valuation, the idea 
apparently was abandoned in favour of stamping French half-ecus without a punched valuation (M.24) - as, 
indeed, the single surviving dollar-sized coin (M.23) also lacks a punched valuation. 

M.X55. Archibald King, Greenock, 5s. Dickinson questions whether the second countermark of this issuer might 
be genuine, although ‘If this is a modern forgery, it is a particularly dangerous one.’ However, I stand by my orig- 
inal judgement that it is a modem copy. 

M.99. Dugd McLachlan, Tobermory, 5s. For various reasons it is suggested that this mark may be a late Victorian 
or early twentieth-centure fantasy. Although difficult to prove either way, this condemnation may be correct and 
the number amended to M.X99. It nevertheless remains an interesting token idea. I do take issue with the sugges- 
tion that punching a French coin with ‘only about 92% of the silver content of an 8 reales’ (as well as punching a 
false dollar) ‘suggests a surprisingly blase attitude on the part of a contemporary issuer to a bullion value’. It 
seems more probable that accepting or rejecting a proffered countermarked token should be based on whether it 
could be redeemed as its punched valuation, which normally was several pence above the fluctuating bullion 
value anway. 

M.106. Percy Main Colliery, 5s. Dickinson also suggests that is is a fantasy and here his arguments are sharper 
and agree with W.A. Seaby’s scepticism. The numbering should be changed to M.X106. Incidentally, I have been 
advised that the pierced specimen on Lima 1805 J-P- has now been plugged. 

On the other hand, K.V. Eckardt suggests perhaps modernizing one X-rated mark: 

7 am slightly concerned about the status of the Type 2 Rothsay Cotton Works 4/6 [M.X92]. The style of the 
punch, even down to placement of the letters and numerals, is so close to the Type 1 that I can only imagine that 
someone went to great pains to insure they were producing a good copy. This aspect plus the lack of post counter- 
marking wear on the reverse... makes me think this could be a modern fake rather than a contemporary forgery. I 
would expect a contemporary piece to be somewhat inaccurate, slightly crude and to show wear indicating that it 
did circulate.’ 12 

NB: Dickinson has privately raised the possibility that this mark may be a genuine second (or 
first) issue. The jury is still out - stay tuned. 


10 P.D. Mitchall and K.V. Eckardt. BNJ 72 (2002). 204-5. 

11 M. Dickinson. ‘Observations on Recent Work by Manville on British and irish Countermarks', NCirc CXI. 3 (June 2003), 130-2. 

12 Personal communication: K.V. Eckardt. 27 September 2002. 
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Addendum 

A further countermarked coin has just surfaced, so heavily cancelled that it cannot yet be positively 
identified, although it may be the second known specimen of a Paisley issuer. The mark is oval and 
the denomination 5 is clear beneath a heavy grille cancellation. Less certain is PAISLEY beneath, 
although what can be made out of the lettering fits this reading. Nothing is clearly discernible of the 
lettering above the 5, but the remnants are compatible with No. 86 in Tokens of the Industrial 
Revolution and the uncancelled blank rim with a thin outer line on the left edge of the countermark 
matches the illustration on page 166. The coin is pierced for suspension on the top of the bust. 

86? Five Shillings 

On obverse of Mexico City 1810 H-> (heavily cancelled by a grille) 

American collection AD, 2003 



THE TOKEN COINAGE OF WILLIAM FULLARTON 


D.W, DYKES 


Introduction 

In my past three addresses I have tried to illustrate the development of the eighteenth -century trade 
token through the activities of some of the Birmingham die-sinkers and token manufacturers of the 
1790s. I hope in my final talk to be able to bring these strands together in a general survey of the eigh- 
teenth-century token. Tonight, though, I would like to say something about an attempt to promote a 
particular token coinage in 1799, which foreshadowed the rash of silver tokens a decade or so later 
and, in its prematurity, caused ripples of concern in government circles themselves: an abortive 
scheme the dies for which, nevertheless, achieved an afterlife of restrikes and concoctions that have 
confounded numismatists for the past century and more, exemplifying the fact that apparently gen- 
uine tokens struck from legitimate dies may not be what they seem. 

The projector of the coinage - or as Charles Pye would have styled him - its ‘proprietor’ - was 
Colonel William Fullarton (1754-1808), a member of a substantial Ayrshire family long established 
along the Irvine coast of the Firth of Clyde, an erstwhile junior diplomat who had subsequently 
raised a regiment and translated himself into an army officer, serving with great distinction in India. 

Fullarton was several times an MP and, after our time, a contentious First Commissioner of 
Trinidad where the notoriety of his perceived vexatious persecution of his fellow commissioner, 
Thomas Picton, 1 was to overshadow by far the fame of his military campaigns in India. This is not 
the place to dwell on Fullarton’s life story, which is, in any event, sufficiently well, if succinctly, 
chronicled in the Dictionary of National Biography and the History of Parliament? What it is impor- 
tant to know about this quixotic character, however, is that, although, at the outset of his career, 
Fullarton had been a very wealthy man his activities on the sub-continent had considerably drained 
his resources. Already lampooned in his early days in London as a ‘hungry Scotchman’ on the make, 
most of the later ventures of this ‘black-headed Scot’, although certainly tinctured with altruism, 
were directed at restoring his finances. On his home ground, Fullarton, an F.R.S. (1779), was seen as 
an improving landlord with a scientific interest in the conversion of grasslands into arable. And, from 
about the year 1793, he was, as he himself was at pains to point out, ‘engaged in every possible exer- 
tion to establish a harbour at the Troon . . . and a canal from thence to Kilmarnock’ designed and con- 
structed by the engineer John Rennie. 3 Such a development - with a companion undertaking from 
Irvine to Paisley - would have given ‘every advantage to the circulation of manufacture and produce 
in the county’: involving Fullarton lands both at Troon and along the route of the canal, it would, if 
successful, have proved profitable, too, as would his equally futile invention of making bar iron and 


Note: This paper, lo which t have added footnotes and an appendix of documents, formed the second part of my 2002 Presidential 
Address. 

Abbreviations: 

D&H — R. Dalton and S.H. Hamer, The Provincial Token-Coinage of the ISth Century ([Bristol], privately printed in 14 parts 
1910— IS); BUM— Laurence Brown. British Historical Medals 1760-1960. Volume I (London. 1980); MBP-The Matthew Boulton 
Papers deposited in the Birmingham City Archives (Birmingham Central Library). 

1 Later Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton. distinguished for his service in the Peninsula and killed at Waterloo 

2 ONB. VII, pp. 748-9; Sir Lewis Namier and John Brooke (cds). The History of Parliament : The House of Commons 1754-1790 
(London. 1964), II (Members A-J). pp. 475-6; R.G. Thorne (ed.). The History of Parliament: The House of Commons 1790-1820 
(London, 1986), 111 (Members A-F), pp. 843-5. 

’ Namier and Brooke, as in n. 2, p. 475; Thome, as in n. 2, p. 845: the Glasgow Advertiser carried an announcement on 20 September 
1793 that an application was to be made to Parliament for the development of the canal and harbour: Col. Puliation of Fullarton. General 
View of the Agriculture of the County of Ayr. with Observations on the Means of its Improvement (Edinburgh. 1793). p. 88. A crucial con- 
sideration behind the canal scheme was to bring coal down from the Kilmarnock collieries. A partner in the scheme. Lord Tilchficfd. heir 
to the duke of Portland, said of Rennie (and Fullarton), T am inclined to think of him and the Colonel "like master like man". He has a 
mind to have as many jobbs [jic| as he can cut out for himself': University of Nottingham Library. Portland (London) Collection. Pi 
E 1 8/1/1/1/28. 



steel if that had been pursued. One should add that as an MP Fullarton was a Whig - initially a fol- 
lower of North and serving latterly in the Portland interest - and that, from the mid- 1780s. through 
his political associations, he developed a close connection with the Prince of Wales. 

Fullarton’s 1799 pattern token coinage - and I use this terminology deliberately because the 
tokens that he had in mind were intended to circulate as currency - was, except for a copper half- 
penny, to be of silver in several denominations. It never became a substantive issue primarily 
because of concerns that a privately sponsored silver coinage would be a breach of the royal pre- 
rogative, concerns like those that had confronted Matthew Boulton over a scheme to produce sil- 
ver shillings for Walter Taylor, the Portsmouth shipwright and brewer, in 1789 and had brought 
John Wilkinson’s plunge into silver token production to an abrupt end the previous year. 1 * * 4 

The 1799 patterns were not Fullarton’s first venture into token production. There had been two 
earlier projects each connected with his promotion of the Troon Canal and, what is particularly 
important both for the immediate fate of the 1799 tokens and the subsequent history of their dies 
is that all three were undertaken through the agency of the London jeweller and coin dealer 
Matthew Young, the original dies being cut by John Milton, the engraver who had two years ear- 
lier been dismissed from his post at the Royal Mint for supplying dies for the counterfeiting of 
foreign gold. 5 


The ‘William Wallace’ Halfpenny - 1797 



Fig. i . Fullarton’s ‘William Wallace’ Halfpenny [D&H: Ayrshire 3). 
(Proof in Collar) 


The first of Fullarton’s tokens, the ‘Wallace’ halfpenny of 1797, bears on its obverse a romanti- 
cised bust of William Wallace - traditionally, the Scottish hero had local antecedents - with the 
surrounding legend GUL1ELMUS VALLAS. The reverse has a seated female figure emblematic of 
Scotland with the legend SCOTIA R.ED1V1VA above it and, in the exergue, the date 1797 divided by 
the monogram T C. It is signed to the left above the exergue line with the letter M. It is 28 mm in 
diameter, the usual size for a provincial halfpenny. Charles Pye, in the 1801 quarto edition of his 
catalogue, was the first published authority to identify the token’s issuer as Fullarton, an attribu- 
tion confirmed in her manuscript catalogue by Miss Banks 6 who acquired her specimen - a cop- 
per version struck without collar - on 11 November 1797. James Wright, over larding his cake as 
usual, ranked the piece, with among others, Milton’s coins for Barbadoes and his Ipswich penny, 
‘high among the best productions of modern art’. 7 Other critics would have been more circum- 
spect about Milton’s abilities. Sir Joseph Banks, one of his staunchest allies, regarded Milton as a 
competent engraver but one who was not in the same design league as a Flaxman. Nevertheless, 
as Tom Stainton said in his excellent paper on Milton, his work did not lack vigour and interest. 8 


1 MBP 150 (Letter Book Q, 1789-1792), 24 December 1789. According to Charles Pye the Wilkinson ‘Fine Silver' tokens (D&H: 

Warwickshire 337) - with 'ship' type reverse - initially circulated at a value of 3/W. Boulton in his letter to Taylor intimates that by the 

end of 1789 Wilkinson was again thinking of issuing a silver coinage although this came to nothing. 

5 For Milton, see T. Stainton, ‘John Milton, Medallist, 1759-1805', BNJ 53 (1983), 133-59. 

6 [Sarah Sophia Banks], Ms. Catalogue of Coin Collection, VI - Tokens, 'Scotland', p. 155. Miss Banks may, of course, simply 

been copying Pye: it is equally likely, though, that her information came direct from Young or Milton. 

7 Preface' to James Conder, An Arrangement of Provincial Coins, Tokens, and Medal els, . . . (Ipswich, 1798), n. (g). 

s Stainton. as in n, 5, p. 137. 
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Pye, whose note was apparently based on information supplied by Milton himself, tells us 
that 576 pieces were minted, of which 500 were struck without a collar and the remainder (of 
which four were in silver) in a collar. y Stainton suggested that this comparatively limited num- 
ber of tokens was designed as a promotional exercise in connection with the Troon Canal 
Company bill that Fullarton, as a Member for Ayrshire, was attempting to steer through the 
Commons in the summer of that year. 10 Attractive as this theory may be there is no evidence to 
support it. And, since the majority of pieces are struck without a collar and have every appear- 
ance of being utilitarian in intent, it seems more likely that the bill’s failure to pass the Lords in 
July 1797 put the canal scheme on hold thus obviating any need for an immediate and extensive 
issue of redemptive promissory tokens to meet the economic requirements of any workforce 
involved in the project. 

Nevertheless, whatever the setbacks, Fullarton continued to press ahead with his canal scheme 
and, within eighteen months with greater political success in prospect, he had embarked on the 
production of a second token. 

The ‘Adam Smith’ Shilling - 1798 



Fig. 2, The ‘Adam Smith’ Shilling [D&H: Ayrshire 7]. (Miss Banks’s engraved Copper Proof} (© The British Museum). 


Fullarton's new token has, for its obverse, a neo-classical head ‘in the antique manner’ and, for its 
reverse, a female figure in classical pose apparently grieving over a military defeat. There are no 
inscriptions other than the signature J. MILTON F on the reverse and it appears, therefore, to be an 
unfinished essay. According to Pye - who is, once more, the first published authority to associate 
the token with Fullarton - only a ‘few proofs’ were made and since he does not specify any metal 
or denomination he was presumably aware only of copper pieces and assumed that they were 
intended to pass as halfpennies. 11 The diameter of the tokens is 25 mm, however, which suggests 
that they were ultimately intended to pass as shillings; this is how Miss Banks describes her speci- 
mens of which she had three, two in copper and one in silver. 12 Stainton, on the basis of a letter 
from Fullarton to Matthew Young which I will come to shortly, gave the token a ‘nominal date’ of 
1799. 1? We can, however, bring this forward into the previous year because Miss Banks recorded 
the acquisition of the first of her copper pieces as having been on 6 December 1798, Unfortunately 
she does not date her silver specimen. 

Stainton, comparing the obverse portrait with that of a James Tassie medallion of 1787, con- 
firmed Sharp’s identification of the subject as Adam Smith although it has to be admitted that 
Milton’s treatment of the political economist conveys little of the character or immediacy of 
Tassie ’s original, taken from life tn Smith’s sixty-fourth year. 


‘‘ Charles Pye, Provincial Coins and Tokens issued from the Year 1787 10 the Year 1801 (Birmingham and London, I SOI), p. 6. The 
halfpenny is engraved as no, 7 on plate 4. 

Stainton, as in n, 5, p, 147. 

11 Pye, as in n, 9, p, 6, The shilling is engraved as no. 8 on plate 4. Some editions of 'Pye' omit this engraving from plate 4 while 
others have (he two versions of the plate. 

IJ [Sarah Sophia Banks], as in n. 6. 
iJ Stainton, as in n. 5, p. 147. 
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Fig. 3(a) Portrait Medallion of Adam Smith in his 64th Year by James Tassie, 1787 (© Scottish National Portrait Gallery); 
(b) Plaster impression by James Tassie of a neo-classical gem (‘A Conquered Province’) by Giovanni Pic liter (photo: 
Beazley Archive, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford); (c) ‘Judaea Capta’ reverse of M Sestertius of Vespasian, ad 7 1 (© The 
British Museum), 14 

Miss Banks was already aware that the obverse represented Adam Smith because the first of her 
copper pieces is boldly engraved with the political economist’s name (Fig, 2). 15 

Tom Stainton suggested that the reverse type was copied -‘but mirrored in the way of 
engravers’ - from John Kirk’s memorial medal to the third duke of Atholl (1774). This notion might 
be thought to have some merit since, though apparently unknown to Stainton, its associated legend is 
taken from the Aeneid (Book 2, 4) and Miss Banks was under the impression that the weeping figure 
represented Andromache, presumably shown mourning the death of her husband Hector during the 
siege of Troy 16 . Unhappily, the actual quotation has no relevance to Andromache, and it is also 
unclear why Miss Banks should have been so specific in her attribution. The image can, in fact, be 
shown to derive, once more from James Tassie; this time from one of the reproductions of ancient 
and modem gems for which he was perhaps more widely known to his contemporaries than for his 
portrait medallions. These were much in vogue among London jewellers and would have been very 
familiar objects to Young and to Milton. The impression in question (Fig. 3b) copied a neo-classical 
sardonyx by the celebrated gem-engraver Giovanni Pichler (1734—91) - itself based on a bas-relief 
in the Capitol (the Court of the Conservators’ Palace) in Rome with numismatic antecedents in the 
celebrated ‘Judaea Capta’ motif of coins of Vespasian (Fig. 3c) - that Fullarton himself could well 
have seen in Naples in 1770-71 when he was on the Grand Tour, Stainton thought that the type was 
‘out of tune’ with the earlier spirit of ‘Scotia Rediviva’ but doubtless it was seen at the time as a clas- 
sical image symbolizing the sense of loss occasioned by the death of Adam Smith whose advanced 
ideas Fullarton greatly admired. In this sense it marries well with the obverse depiction of Smith as 
an ‘ancient worthy’ in the manner of a Cicero or a Marcus Aurelius. 

Fullarton quickly abandoned the projected ‘Adam Smith’ token issue. Perhaps the images of the 
token were considered to be too subtle for an Ayrshire public. A more prosaic and much more 
likely reason is that Milton had problems with the striking of the dies since it is evident, from 
Miss Banks’s second copper specimen acquired on 7 February 1799, that a flaw was developing 
through the upper shield on the reverse. In any event Fullarton had already secured the ear of the 
Prince of Wales and on 10 January 1799 we find him writing to Matthew Young cancelling the 
order and announcing his intention of embarking on a totally new venture. It is to this venture and 
its subsequent history that I would like to devote the remainder of this address. 

1 Fig. 3a: 357 in John M. Gray, James and William Tassie. A Biographical and Critical Sketch with a Catalogue of their Portrait 
Medallions of Modem Personages (Edinburgh, 1894), p. 146; Fig. 3b: 7867 in Rudolph Eric Raspe, A Descriptive Catalogue of a 
General Collection of Ancient and Modem Engraved Gems ... (London, 1791 ); Fig. 3c: BMC 761 : R!C 426. For Tassie see also James 
Holloway, Janies Tassie 1735-1 799 ([Edinburgh], 1 986). For the source of the ‘Captive Princess' motif see Addendum. 

l! Stainton, unaware of Miss Banks's earlier equation, credited Sharp as being the first to identify the portrait as one of Adam 
Smith; as the first published identification he was, of course, correct: Thomas Sharp, A Catalogue of Provincial Copper Coins. Tokens, 
Tickets and Medalets ... in the collection of Sir George Chehvynd, Baronet ... (London, 1834), p. 219. 

Ih Stainton, as in n. 5, p. 147 ( BHM , 192); [Sarah Sophia Banks], as in n. 6. 
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The ‘Prince of Wales’ Pattern Coinage - 1799 

The Troon Canal promoters seem progressively to have moved away from the idea of issuing 
promissory tokens. The ‘Adam Smith’ shilling bore no reference to any redeeming authority 
although it was perhaps an unfinished pattern and the issuing authority would, in any case, have 
been well known in its immediate area of circulation. Although paying lip service to the example 
set by the Parys Mines Company and John Wilkinson they increasingly fought shy of the respon- 
sibilities of an identifiably redemptive currency. Rather, they saw their need for copper and silver 
currency more effectively - and profitably - being met by the provision of an ersatz coinage mas- 
querading as the real thing. Their new scheme was set in motion on 11 December 1798 when 
Fullarton sought the Prince of Wales’s authority to have the latter’s ‘Profile, - Emblems & Arms, 
impressed on such Tokens as the Troon Company, may have occasion to Circulate’. 17 

As a significant quid pro quo the company proposed, on the basis of a contract of not less than 
three years, to: 

‘purchase from the proper Officers of the Duchy of Cornwall, as much Copper, and Silver being the Produce of 
the Prince’s Mines as shall Yield to His Royal Highness £1000 Additional Revenue per Month, during the whole 
Period, that the Company shall exercise the Privilege or Permission in Question. Provided that during the Period 
to be specified, the Company may be assured of Receiving Copper at a price not exceeding 13 d - per lib: and 
Standard Silver at 5/l d per Oz: It will occur to you that this proposal being calculated at the present Price of 
Copper and Standard Silver, any considerable rise in these Articles, might not only render it impossible for the 
Company to afford the Monthly Rate proposed, but might altogether preclude the issuing of Promissory or other 
Tokens. This however at present, seems by no means, a probable case' . 

A month later the scheme had secured the Prince’s approval in principle and Fullarton was ask- 
ing Matthew Young to: 

‘take the trouble to get Mk Milton without Delay to execute a Die for A Shilling Coin. On one Side, The Head of 
the Prince of Wales, and round the Head these words, Georgius G.P. S.S. C D. - 1799. 

On the other Side. Engravings of the Arms, and Emblems of the Prince of Wales, in four Compartments, such as 
those of the Mint Shillings of George 2 d . & George 3rd., taking particular care, that nothing be engraved which 
can interfere with the Amis and Emblems of His Majesty. At the same time rendering the Profile, Arms and 
Emblems of fhe Prince of Wales as much as possible compleat and proper to pass in currency. Round the 
Emblems there should be Letters expressing :-Regni Scoriae Senescallus - and in the Interval between the 
Compartments of Emblems, four Coronets or other Emblems of the Prince. But of all this, you and M r . Milton are 
the best Judges, and will I am confident execute it speedily and well. I shall be in London by the 23 d . January, and 
shall hope soon after to have the Die delivered to me. As there will be others required for Half Crowns, Sixpences 
and Halfpence, you will take particular care not to mention any thing of this Matter to any one, except M r . 

Milton, and request them [jit) to keep it perfectly secret till all be ready for issuing.’ 18 

Total secrecy was not maintained, however, for on 7 February Matthew Young let slip to Miss 
Banks what was afoot. Her brother, Sir Joseph Banks, a prominent member of the Privy Council 
committee on coin, recounted what happened next in a memorandum appended to a copy of 
Fullarton’s letter that he secured from Milton. 

‘On Thursday morning. FebL 7 ,l, \ M r . Young, to whom this letter is addressed, sold to my sister a Two Guinea 
piece of Geo. 3 d . for 5 Guineas; & he then informed her of this transaction. The same Evening 1 desired Milton to 
call upon me, on the succeeding morning, & got from him this letter A the Coin: he told me that he had heard 
Col. Fullarton had lately been in Ireland. & on his return had written to Young, to say that he supposed the circu- 
lation of his money would be much greater than he had originally supposed, & desired to know whether a person 
could be found to contract for a large quantity of silver. 

I take the Canal to be that from Troon point to Ricarton [Riccarton Bridge just south of Kilmarnock], with the 
harbour of Troon in die Shire of Ayr, which passed in 1 796 or 1797.’ w 


11 Appendix. 1. 

IX Appendix. 3. 

w Appendix. 4. Although successful in the Commons the Troon Canal Bill failed in the Lords in July 1797 
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Fig. 4. Portrait Miniature of John Milton by John Bogle, 1788. (© Victoria and Albert Museum), 


Banks acted quickly and, despite protests from Fullarton supported by an opinion from William 
Grant, an eminent KC and later Master of the Rolls, Banks, advised by Lord Liverpool, was able 
to exert sufficient pressure on Young and Milton to scotch the colonel’s project of producing token 
coinage so like the real thing as to confound the unwary and encourage fraud. The arguments put 
forward by both sides are set out in the documents printed in the Appendix. 20 By July 1799 
Fullarton was persuaded to drop the coinage scheme although he could not accept Banks’s argu- 
ment that he would be infringing any law by producing coin that did not actually copy the regal 
currency, a view already advanced to Liverpool by the Attorney General. The matter ended with 
an agreement that Milton should finish his engravings provided he kept them in his own posses- 
sion. In the event the canal scheme was abandoned because of costs far exceeding John Rennie’s 
original estimate of £36,950, disagreements among the partners, especially between Lord 
Titchfield and Fullarton and because of Fullarton’s appointment to Trinidad and the personal 
imbroglio with Picton that followed it. By 1805, increasingly financially embarassed, he had sold 
off his Troon lands to Lord Titchfield, who, a year or two before Fullarton’s death in 1808, was 
building a railway as a far cheaper alternative to the canal. 21 

The shilling that Banks refers to in his memorandum quickly passed to his sister and is evi- 
dently the piece registered in her catalogue as having entered her cabinet four days later, on 
11 February 1799. 

In total Miss Banks lists five Fullarton ‘Prince of Wales’ patterns which, after her death in 1818, 
passed to the British Museum. It seems sensible to begin one’s examination of Fullarton’s anom- 
alous pieces with Miss Banks’s specimens since she records the date of acquisition in each case 
and we can be absolutely certain that they were struck by Milton. They are listed and illustrated 
below {© The British Museum) with certain features noted. 



Fig. 5. Pattern shilling in silver (acquired 1 1 February 1799).” 

This is a thin piece weighing 4.42 g struck on a small blank. 

Reproduced by permission of the Public Record Office and the Natural History Museum. See also Stainton. as in n. 5, pp, 1 4S — 49. 
University of Nottingham Library, as in n, 3, PI El 8/1/1/ 1/3-6; James Paterson, History of the County of Ayr (Paisley and Ayr. 
1 852), TL p. 22; C.F. Dendy Marshall, A History of British Railways down to the year 1830 (London 193#), pp* 1 3 1-4 with plan in Fig, 66 ^ 
22 BM, C&M: E, 2834. 
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Fig. 6, Pattern halfpenny in copper (acquired 15 August 1799). 21 

1 1 .69 g. Cud under bust, the treatment of which differs from that on the higher value patterns; reverse die has unbro- 
ken label of difference on the impaled Scottish arms. 




Fig. 7, Pattern half-crown in tin (acquired 20 November 1799). 24 
11.91 g. No cud under bust . 



Fig. 8. Pattern shilling in tin (acquired 20 November 1799), 2? 
5.46 g. No cud under bust. 





Fig. 9. Pattern sixpence in tin (acquired 20 November 1799 ). 26 

3.54 g. Slop before obverse date; no flaw on bust below ear; reverse shields disposed wrongly. 


BM, C&M: E. 2835. 
-■* BM, C&M: E. 2833. 

BM, C&M: E. 2836. 
w BM, C&M: E. 2837. 
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Bearing in mind Miss Banks’s acquisitiveness and her brother's interest in the affair it is signifi- 
cant that apart from the initial shilling - a thin piece of 4.42 g. - there are no silver pieces in her 
collection although these are well-known today in all Fullarton 's denominations. The presumption 
must be that Milton - in view of his unfortunate - probably naive - excursion into the manufac- 
ture of dies for counterfeit foreign gold - had been sufficiently frightened by Sir Joseph into 
restricting his Fullarton strikings to base metal; otherwise other precious metal specimens would 
surely have found their way into Miss Banks’s cabinet. Her dates of acquisition suggest that the 
halfpenny presented no problem and was struck as a separate issue in the summer of 1799 and that 
the other patterns were completed as a single group in ‘soft metal’ or tin in the autumn, Fullarton. 
as we have seen, having committed himself to the production of the dies. 

It may be, of course, that Milton did strike some silver specimens other than his original 
shilling but, for obvious reasons, kept them well hidden from the Banks family. While this is by 
no means impossible it does not seem likely bearing in mind his apparently close relationship with 
Banks. 27 If this reading is correct any silver Fullarton pattern other than a thin shilling must be 
subsequent to 1799 and struck by someone other than Milton. 

This interpretation is borne out by an authority who had the benefit of knowing Matthew Young 
fairly intimately although his evidence takes us on some three decades or more. In 1 834 Thomas 
Sharp listed the copper halfpenny in his Chetwynd catalogue but in his rather garbled commentary 
he seemed to suggest that it was intended to circulate as a shilling. Slightly obliquely, Chetwynd 
himself clarified Sharp’s apparent solecism in a corrective footnote pasted in to the relevant page, 
explaining that ‘For the same purpose dies were prepared for the striking of shillings smaller than 
those for the halfpenny, which they resemble in every other respect, except for the Legend of the 
Reverse which reads “SENES CALLUS, REGNI SCOTLE.” - A few pieces only were struck in 
silver for presents’. He went on, significantly; 

‘Dies were also prepared for halfcrowns and sixpences exactly like the halfpenny, size only excepted. It does not 

appear that any impressions, except a very few in soft metal, were taken off at the lime; but afterwards there were 

some struck in silver from the dies which were in Mr. Young’s possession’.’ 2 * 

One can only conclude from the evidence of Miss Banks’s cabinet and Chetwynd’s commen- 
tary that only silver shillings struck on thin flans, copper halfpennies and ‘soft metal’ or tin half- 
crowns and sixpences can be indubitably accepted as original Milton strikings. 

If what Chetwynd has to say is true, and there is no reason to doubt him, it is clear that after 
the dust had settled and both Milton and Fullarton had departed the scene - and probably more 
significantly the Banks brother (1820) and sister (1818) too - Matthew Young quietly pro- 
duced silver specimens to order for collectors from the original Milton dies that had come into 
his possession. According to William Boyne they were 'of beautiful workmanship, and are still 
very rare’. 29 There are uncorroborated indications that this was in the late 1820s. ?ri But this 
was not the end of the story. Moving on another seventy years, W.J. Davis, noting that the 
restrikes were on thick flans, listed specimens of the patterns in gold, silver, copper and white 
metal (as he describes the tin) and added that ‘Subsequently to the restriking by Matthew 
Young, the dies were taken to the late W. J. Taylor, who supplied the tokens to order as 
required, and those in gold are of yet more recent striking’ It is not inconceivable that the 
Young restrikes were actually made by Taylor who set up his own business in London as early 
as 1829 but the implication of Davis’s comment is that this was not so. 

- 7 Arelationship posited by S taint on (as in n, 5. p. 136) in respect of Milton’s medallic commissions for the Royal Society in 1799 
and the Board of Agriculture in 1802. it is not without interest, too. that Milton's first medallic commission, in 1785. was for a 
Lincolnshire society, the Banks's home county. 

2X Sharp, as in n. 15. p- 219, n. (a). As already noted the obverse bust of the halfpenny, pace Chetwynd. differs from that of the 
higher value patterns. 

** The rccoinage and exchange of 1817 may well have played its part, too. in rendering the old type silver coinage obsolete - its 
currency was declared illegal on 1 March 1817 - and thus removing the question of any breach of the prerogative in striking something 
that now had only curiosity value. William Boyne, The Silver Tokens of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1866), p. 25. 

Frank Purvey, in Seaby's Coins and Tokens of Scotland (London, 1972), p. 129. suggested that this was ‘about 1828’ but offered 
no evidence for this statemem and I have found no corroboration to support it. 

‘ W.J. Davis. The Nineteenth Century Token Coinage (London. 1904), pp. 199-200. The gold specimens (half-crown and six- 
pence). which may well be by Taylor too. do not seem to have surfaced until the Murdoch sale of 1903: Sothcby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
11-13 May 1903. lot 373. They are not mentioned by Boyne, as in n, 29- 
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The burden of my enquiry now is to see whether at this great remove it is possible to differenti- 
ate between Young and Taylor restrikes. Unfortunately, one does not have a great amount of mate- 
rial to work with but my preliminary assessment, such as it is, is based on specimens in the British 
Museum, certain other public collections, A.H. Baldwin and Sons (and here I would like to 
acknowledge the assistance of Michael Sharp), my own collection, that of Peter Mitchell and sale 
catalogues. In this exercise I have been helped by the existence of two dies, now in the Royal Mint 
Museum through the good offices of Peter Mitchell. 32 One of these - a halfpenny reverse - which 
must have been fabricated after 1830 and more likely twenty years later, came, as did the other - a 
sixpence obverse via Dr Bousfield, from the Taylor workshop. 

The halfpenny reverse die, which bears the stamp RUN and [G L1NJGARD on its shank, is the 
product of George Lingard, a die- forger and press manufacturer who was in business in 
Birmingham between about 1830 and 1854. Although theoretically his dates could associate the 
die with Matthew Young who did not die until 1838 the balance of probability points to Taylor as 
its engraver. Its strikings, in silver, copper and tin are all easily identifiable since the label of dif- 
ference extending over the impaled Scottish arms is faulty. It is definitely not Milton’s original die 
although its paired obverse die, from the evidence of all the extant ‘Fullarton’ coins I have seen, 
obviously is. 33 



Fig. 10, George Lingard’s 'Fu Hatton’ Halfpenny Reverse Die with the faulty Label of Difference on the impaled 
Scottish arms (Mirror image X2). (© The Royal Mint) 

The second die, for a sixpence obverse, presents us with exactly the opposite scenario. Stamped 
LONDON RUN and D D, it is more problematic since I have not yet been able to identify the forger 
but it comes ultimately from the same source as the halfpenny die, Dr Bousfield. It bears no rela- 
tion to Milton’s original obverse in Miss Banks’s collection - most obviously in lacking a stop 
before the date and in having a flaw on the bust below the ear - but the reverse, invariably associ- 
ated with it, is original; all my own specimens, in silver, copper, tin and aluminium accord with 
this pairing. Aluminium, a comparatively rare metal in the 1850s or ’60s when I presume these 
pieces to have been made, is known to have appealed to Taylor when he was striving to fabricate 
unusual pieces for the collectors’ market. It must surely be a Taylor die. 34 

I am indebted to Marion Archibald for bringing these dies to my attention and to Graham Dyer for allowing me to examine them 
and arranging their photography. 

- This is the first halfpenny (‘one and sixpence') die listed by Davis, as in n. 31, p. 199. nos 5-8 and the second halfpenny die 
referred to by L.V. Larsen. ‘The Fullarton Token Patterns', Seaby V Coin and Medal Bulletin (May 1966). p, 156. although they did not 
recognise the fault. 

^ It should be noted, however, that a halfpenny and a sixpence in the British Museum, struck from these non-original dies, arc 
recorded as Voung productions. Since, however, they were acquired from a Mr, E. Tucker, probably a dealer, as late as September 1 877 
it is almost certain that Taylor made them. 
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Fig. 11, ‘LONDON RUN' ‘Fullanon’ Sixpence Obverse Die (Mirror image X2). Flaw on bust below ear; no stop 
before date. 

(© The Royal Mint) 


My conclusion so far, trying to assimilate the numismatic and other evidence, tends towards the 
following; 

• That apart from copper halfpennies and thin silver shillings weighing no more than say 4.5 
grammes all Milton’s original Fullarton patterns were almost certainly made of ‘soft metal’ 
or tin; 

• That, while it cannot be absolutely ruled out that some quality silver and copper pieces - 
heavy and well struck and showing little or no die wear or corrosion - may have been struck 
by Milton, the balance of probability must be that these are the rare pieces struck from origi- 
nal dies by Matthew Young in the 1820s to meet specific orders from collectors; 

• That specious Fullarton patterns made from cleaned but worn and corroded Milton dies 
obtained after the death of Young or from newly engraved dies, were struck by Taylor after 
1838 and most likely not until the 1850s or ’60s or even later. These make up the bulk of the 
so-called Fullarton patterns available to collectors today and include the halfpennies and six- 
pences struck from the two dies illustrated above. 

Taylor, of course, did not restrict himself to the production of seemingly authentic pieces but 
indulged himself in the creation of strange mulings. A ‘Prince of Wales’ halfpenny obverse is 
muled with a ‘William Wallace’ reverse (Davis: Ayrshire 11), a ‘Prinny’ shilling obverse with a 
Fiuri gambling ticket reverse (Hawkins, p. 84, G6), and even more perversely a ‘Prinny’ half- 
penny obverse (Davis: Ayrshire 12) and a shilling obverse with a Boulton ‘Isaac Swainson’ 
reverse (D&H: Ayrshire 8). This last fabrication may conceivably give us some date as to Taylor’s 
antics with Fullarton dies since he does not seem to have acquired his cache of Boulton dies until 
about 1862 35 but, of course, he is known to have been active until shortly before his death at the 
age of eighty three in 1 885. 

I will conclude with one last oddity in the Taylor saga. This is a curiosity which surfaced in a recent 
sale and which to my chagrin I failed to obtain; it is a white metal or tin mule of a signed Taylor 
obverse of ‘Queen Victoria’ and a Milton ‘Conquered Province’ reverse. 36 I have so far failed to iden- 
tify the obverse, which is not listed in R.N.P. Hawkins’s Dictionary of Medalet and Check Makers. 


’’’ David Vice. ‘A Fresh insight inlo Soho Mini Re strikes and those responsible for their Manufacture, Formal. 52 (September 
1 995). pp. 3-14. 1862 is ihc date given by Botisfield for Taylor's first restrikes, ibid., p. 14, 

M Dix, Noonan, Webb Sale 55 (S Oclober 2002). lot 152. 
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The piece is important because the reverse has the slight upper shield flaw referred to earlier. A ‘true’ 
‘Adam Smith’ halfpenny in the same sale has the flaw much more developed, extending into the field 
above and below the device. 37 This piece (lot 151) must, therefore, be a Taylor production and throws 
into question the veracity of every ‘Adam Smith’ shilling with an advanced flaw. 




Fig. 12. Taylor’s ‘Restrike Mule’. 

(Reproduced by courtesy of Dix, Noon, Webb). 


The task of trying to distinguish the restrikes of Matthew Young from those of Taylor in any 
meaningful way is fraught with difficulty. The non-original halfpenny and sixpence dies are a 
starting point and much may be gained from die cracking and corrosion. Further work is being 
undertaken with a metrological analysis and detailed die study of the Fullarton pieces in the 
British Museum, my own cabinet and that of Peter Mitchell and I hope to be able, in a supplemen- 
tary paper, to publish the results. 38 


APPENDIX 

COPY EXTRACTS FROM FULLARTON CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 
TROON CANAL COMPANY’S PROPOSED ‘PRINCE OF WALES’ TOKENS 

1. Fullarton to Thomas TV r whitt, the Prince of Wales’s Private Secretary - 11 December 1798 (PRO: 
BT6/118): 

A Respectable Company is desirous of carrying inio effect, an extensive Work of Great Publick utility. In the execution, 
which will require several years, large sums must be expended in Purchases, and in the Payment of Labour. Our Scotch 
Banks, conduct their Transactions, almost entirely by Paper currency. This Renders it impossible to procure Specie and 
Occasions great Inconvenience in all Publick Undertakings, 

In order to remedy this Evil, The Company in Question, proposes to adopt the Plan of Lord Uxbridge, and the Anglesea 
Copper Company. - of John Wilkinson & Co: & many other Associations in various Counties, who have issued 
Provincial Tokens, or Promissory Coins. The Circulation of these is usually confined to the Neighbourhood in which 
they are issued and is regulated by the Credit of the Company, responsible for exchanging ihem on Demand, as well as 
by the Fineness, Weight and Value of the Tokens themselves, whether of Copper or Silver. You know ihat the Prince of 
Wales is not only Duke of Cornwall, but Great Steward or Senescalltts of Scotland. 

In the I' 1 . Capacity, His Royal Highness has certainly a great deal of Copper, and I presume, ought to have a Quantity of 
Silver issuing from the Lead in His Royalties of Devon and Cornwall. In the 2 nd . Capacity He is the Paramount of 
Scotland, and in Particular of this Part of the Kingdom, where the Feudal Tenures, in general hold directly from the Prince. 

Under these Circumstances, my Devouement, to His Royal Highness; my desire to promote the Welfare of the County 
which I represent; and the Benefit of the Company and Publick Work in Question, all induce me to solicit that the Prince 
of Wales will be graciously Pleased, to grant His Royal Permission and Authority, to have Engravings of his Profile, - 
Emblems & Arms, impressed on such Tokens as the Troon Company, may have occasion to Circulate. Should His Royal 
Highness comply with this Solicitation, for any Period not less than Three Years, i am Authorized to Engage on the part 
of the Company, to purchase from the proper Officers of the Duchy of Cornwall, as much Copper, and Silver being the 


17 1 am indebted to Michael Dickinson tor helpful comments on these pieces. 

,f! 1 am very grateful to Graham Dyer for arranging this analysis by the Rova] Mint. 
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Produce of the Prince’s Mines as shall Yield to His Royal Highness £1000 Additional Revenue per Month, during the 
whole Period, dial the Company shall exercise the Privilege or Permission in Question. Provided that during the Period 
to be specified, the Company may be assured of Receiving Copper at a price not exceeding 13 d per lib: and Standard 
Silver at 5/l d per Oz: It will occur to you that this proposal being calculated at llie present Price of Copper and Standard 
Silver, any considerable rise in these Articles, might not only render it impossible for the Company to afford the 
Monthly Rate proposed, but might altogether preclude the issuing of Promissory or other Tokens. This however at pres- 
ent, seems by no means, a probable case 

2. Fullarton to the Lord Warden of the Stannaries - 5 January 1799 {PRO: BT6/II8): 

I have received the Honor of your Letter, and beg leave to express my best acknowledgements, for your attention to the 
subject of my Application. I have not lost a moment in exerting myself to ascertain, as far as in my Power, the Extent of 
the Transaction in Question. 

There can be no doubt, that while the Price of Copper and Silver continues at the present moderate rate, the Operation 
will admit of the extension stated in my Letter, transmitted to you by M f Tyrwhiu. I hope however, very soon, to have 
the honor of satisfying you in Person respecting every particular connected with the object in view. 

In the meantime, I shall direct Specimens to be prepared for your inspection, and shall have the Honor of presenting 
them soon after my return to London: and it will afford me the highest satisfaction if you shall think them deserving the 
Approbation of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

3. Fullarton to Mr. [Matthew] Young - 10 January 1799 (PRO: BT6/118): J ' ) 

I received your Specimens in course, and would have written to you concerning them. But since my Arrival here a better 
Arrangement has taken place. On behalf of the Company, which I mentioned to you, I applied through the proper offi- 
cial Channels to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, for leave to impress Engravings of the Profile Arms and 
Emblems on such Coin as the Company in question may have occasion to circulate. The Lord warden of the Stanneries 
and Duchy of Cornwall has officially informed me that my Request will be complied with, provided the Transaction is 
of sufficient Extent to render it an object to the Parties concerned. In consequence I have informed The Lord Warden, 
that on my return to London, [ shall lay before him Specimens for the Approbation of His Royal Highness. You know 
that the Prince of Wales is not only Duke of Cornwall, but High Steward or Senescallus of Scotland, and in these 
Capacities entitled to grant the Privilege 1 solicited. I desire that you will take the trouble to get M r . Milton without 
Delay to execute a Die for A Shilling Coin. On one Side, The Head of the Prince of Wales, and round the Head these 
words, Georgius G.P. S.S. CD. - 1799. 

On the other Side. Engravings of the Arms, and Emblems of the Prince of Wales, in four Compartments, such as those of 
the Mint Shillings of George 2 d . & George 3 rd ., taking particular care, that nothing be engraved which can interfere with 
the Arms and Emblems of His Majesty. At the same lime rendering the Profile, Arms and Emblems of the Prince of Wales 
as much as possible compleat and proper to pass in currency. Round the Emblems there should be Letters expressing 
Regni Scotiae Senescallus - and in tire Interval between the Compartments of Emblems, four Coronets or other Emblems 
of the Prince. But of all this, you and M r . Milton are the best Judges, and will 1 am confident execute it speedily and well. 
I shall be in London by the 23 d . January, and shall hope soon after to have the Die delivered to me. As there will be others 
required for Half Crowns, Sixpences and Halfpence, you will take particular care not to mention any thing of this Matter 
to any one, except M r . Milton, and request them (riel to keep it perfectly secret till all be ready for issuing. 

4. Memorandum by .Sir Joseph Banks, ‘written on the foregoing letter’ (NHM: DTC, XI, 162): 

On Thursday morning, Feb y . 7 lh ., M r . Young, to whom this letter is addressed, sold to my sister a Two Guinea piece of 
Geo. 3 d for 5 Guineas; & he then informed her of this transaction. The same Evening I desired Milton to call upon me. 
on the succeeding morning, & got from him this letter & the Coin: he told me that he had heard Col. Fullarton had lately 
been in Ireland, & on his return had written to Young, to say that he supposed the circulation of his money would be 
much greater than he had originally supposed, & desired to know whether a person could be found to contract for a 
large quantity of silver. 

I take the Canal to be that from Troon point to Ricarton, with the harbour of Troon in the Shire of Ayr, which passed in 
1796 or 1797. 

5. Sir Joseph Banks to J. Milton - 11 February 1799 {NHM: DTC XI, 194): 

I return you the Letter you communicated to me on Friday last; & 1 congratulate you & all parties concern’d on your 
prudence in asking advice on the delicate subject to which it relates. 

Coining in Gold or Silver I find is considered by the common Law of England as a special prerogative of the Crown; 
& any subject therefore who coins, or who is accessary [jfc] to Coining in those metals, is guilty of one of the highest 


A slight variant of this letter, also a copy, exists in NHM: DTC, XL 1 60-161 , 
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misdemeanors [ric] a subject is capable of committing; of course liable to fine & imprisonment of more than ordinary 
severity. 

I am sorry this will prevent you from undertaking what would have been a profitable employment to you; but I con- 
clude the Company must have Copper Tokens, as they cannot have silver Coins, & that you will be employed in 
Engraving them; if you wish to speak to me on this or any other subject, I shall be glad to see you any mom*, about 
10 o’clock. 

6. Colonel Fullarton to Sir Joseph Banks - 28 April 1799 (NHM: DTC, XI, 207-208): 

I take the liberty of troubling you on a subject, which I believe has already been in part explained to you by M r . Milton, 
A respectable Company in this County are desirous of carrying into effect a very considerable and useful public Work. 
They are also extremely anxious to remove a great impediment to all large undertakings in this quarter, arising from the 
total deficiency of all Copper & Silver currency. With this view, the first idea was to issue Promissory or Provincial 
tokens under the firm of the Company. Several objections having occurred to Promissory tokens, application was made 
to the proper Officers of His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, to grant or obtain His Royal Highnesse’s (s/o] per- 
mission to have his Profile, Arms, and Emblems, impressed on such Provincial or Promissory tokens as the Company 
might have occasion to issue. This application was made under the impression, that any person or Company, by the Law 
of the Land, might issue such tokens as they think proper, provided there be no imitation of the current Coin of the 
Realm. And, in the next place, that His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, might legally grant permission to have his 
Profile, Arms and Emblems impressed on promissory Tokens, For it appears that such permission, not only has been 
granted in former times but that in the early part of last Century a mint was established at Aberystwith in Wales for coin- 
ing Welch Silver with the Prince of Wales’s Plumes. I understand, however, that M r . Milton has been informed by you 
that the transaction is irregular in its present form. But that you had the goodness to mention your inclination to put the 
Company in the proper train for removing any objection to the operation, which is so much wanted for the benefit of 
this part of the Country. 

You will oblige me very much by communicating to me your opinion and advice on this business; in order that I may 
pul the parties concerned in the right road. If in addition to permission from the Prince of Wales, any application is nec- 
essary to Government or to Parliament, yon will oblige me by suggesting the proper mode of bringing forward the busi- 
ness, and, on receiving your instruction, the Company will take such measure as may meet your approbation. 

7. Sir Joseph Banks to Colonel Fullarton - 2 May 1799 (NHM: DTC, XI, 209-210): 

Milton, who has already smarted for the legal Interpretation of an imaginary Crime, is of course very careful that his 
future undertakings may never hereafter lead him into difficulties; and consequently when a new Proposition is made to 
him frequently consults me 

He did so some time ago on the subject of your Companies' proposal to him to sink Dies for Crowns. I Crowns, 
Shillings. & Sixpences in Silver; and I advised him by no means to embark in such an undertaking. 

My reasons were, that I conceived the Coinage of the Precious Metals to be a prerogative strictly inherent in the Crown, 
and in the Crown only; never having heard that any Prince of Wales had at any period of our History attempted to 
assume it: I consequently conceived that you must be mistaken in supposing that the Prince had granted Permission for 
his R, Highness' Head, Arms. & Emblems to be put upon any Coins whatever. 

Respecting the Mint at Aberystwith, that I well remember was under the immediate control of the King's Officers of His 
Majesties Mint in the Tower, and the Chief Officers of it actually under Indenture to the Master of the Mint in the Tower. 

Impressed with these opinions, not one of which I have the least reason to alter, it is impossible for me to give you any 
advice towards obtaining the Powers you wish for; but I beg leave seriously to advise you, in case the Professional 
men consulted by the Company should differ in opinion from me. that you will not proceed till you have consulted the 
Lord advocate, or some other High Law Officer; as it appears to me very imprudent for any one to do an Act which 
may bear the legal Interpretation of a High Misdemeanour, at least without the sanction of the first Law Officers of the 
Crown. 

8. Colonel Fullarton to Sir Joseph Banks - 20 May 1799 (NHM: DTC, XI, 218): 

I request you will accept niy best acknowledgments for your friendship & attention to my application. & for your advice 
respecting the business of my former Letter. 

In consequence of your suggestion, the Company on whose behalf 1 troubled you, have obtained an answer in proper 
legal form to four queries submitted to M'. Grant M.P., King's Council, & chief Justice of Chester. I take the liberty of 
enclosing the queries & M r . Grant’s answers. 

His observations on the Tools and implements mention'd Slat. 8 & 9 th . W m . 3 J . Chap. 26. apply to milling, which was 
not in the contemplation of the Company, even if leave could have been obtained for so doing. 

You will add to (he many marks of kindness with which you have honor'd me. if you inform M r . Milton or me how far 
the answers to the queries appear satisfactory in removing the objections which occurred. 



Opinion of Sir William Grant as to Promissory Tokens - 16 May 1799 (NHM: DTC, XI, 229-230): 

l' 1 . Whether there is any legal objection to the issuing of provincial or private promissory tokens of Copper or Silver 
with such Profiles. Arms. & Emblems impressed on them, as the Company may think proper; provided the same exhibit 
no imitation nor resemblance of his Majesty’s current Coin. 

2 ,>d . Whether on obtaining permission & authority from the proper Officers of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
as Duke of Cornwall & Senescallus or Steward of Scotland. His Royal Highness's profile, Arms. & Emblems might 
legally be impress'd on such provincial or promissory tokens of Copper or of Silver; the same exhibiting no imitation or 
resemblance of his Majesty's current coin? 

3 rd . In the event of their [.vie] being any legal objection to the issuing of such provincial or promissory tokens, what is the 
authority necessary to be obtained under his Majesty's Government or from Parliament. & what is the proper mode of 
application, in order to enable the Company to proceed with Undertakings highly interesting to the prosperity of Scotland. 

4'\ Whether, in defraying the necessary charges, the Company could obtain Authority from Government for an estab- 
lishment in Scotland, similar to the subordinate Mint at Aberystwith last Century, under the immediate controul of the 
King’s Officers of his Majesty’s Mint in the Tower. & under Indenture to the Master of the Mint in the Tower, or other- 
wise as you may advise? 

Answer to the 1st. Query. 1 know of nothing to prevent the issuing of Copper tokens of the kind herein mentioned. But it 
would be impossible. I imagine, to Coin Silver without some of the Tools or Instruments mentioned in the Stat. 8 & 9 
W3 c.26, & which none can have in their possession except persons belonging to the Mint or Authorized by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury. Without being so authorized, it will be altogether unsafe to use or even to possess any 
Implements for the coinage of Silver. 

To the 2 l,<j . I know of no Law to prevent it. 

To the 3 ld . There is no Law that directly prohibits the making of Silver pieces, not resembling the Coin of this or any 
other Country. Therefore 1 apprehend that the only Licence necessary is that which I have already mentioned, to author- 
ize the use & possession of the Implements of Coinage. 

To the 4 th . 1 have no means of knowing what the disposition of Government might be in this respect. 

9. Colonel Fullarton to Mr [Matthew] Young - 20 May 1799 (NHM: DTC, XI, 219-220): 

By the advice of Sir Joseph Banks, the Company, on whose behalf you applied to M'. Milton, directed lour queries to be 
laid before one of the most eminent of his Majesty’s Counsel, M'. Grant M.P., Chief Justice of Chester - a Copy of the 
queries & of M r . Grant's answers is enclosed to you; & Sir Joseph Banks will receive another Copy by this post. M r . 
Milton will perceive that there is no legal objection whatever to the transaction proposed. For you know that Silver & 
Copper tokens are prepared with exactly the same Tools & Implements; and M', Grant's observations on the Tools & 
instruments, mentioned in the 8 & 9 lh . W'". 3 ,d . Chap. 26, apply to the Milling which the Company had no intention of 
attempting, even if they obtained permission for so doing. 

You will take die trouble to see M r . Milton, & inform me whether he has any farther doubts upon the subject - or if he 
thinks any further inquiry necessary. If he wishes that any additional explanation should be obtained, be pleased to state 
the particulars requir’d to satisfy him & you. But it appears impossible that there should be any farther hesitation on the 
business; & therefore I shall take it for granted that you will proceed with all possible dispatch to fulfill [.vie] the wishes 
of the Company, already too long delayed, and that you will mention how soon all may be ready to proceed to business. 

10. Sir Joseph Banks to Colonel Fullarton - 24 May 1799 (NHM: DTC, XI, 221-222): 

As the matter of Coining Silver Tokens has become, in my mind, after the perusal of ML Grant's opinion, a fit object for 
the consideration of Government, I will, if you approve, lay the state of the facts as they now stand before the Commee 
of P C. for Coins, of which you know that I am a member. 

In the mean time, allow me to say that I cannot agree with you in opinion that the act quoted by M'. Grant bears only on 
the tools used for Milling. Presses, Cutters. & other Tools essential to a Coinage of Tokens are actually enumerated, 
though similar Tools are used in our manufactures, & have not while they are so used hitherto been legally questioned, 
if they are applied to the use of a Coinage, the very thing against which the Act is levei'd. I have my strong doubts 
whether any artist ought in prudence to hazard the decision of a Jury on a plain letter in the Act. when the crime it is 
meant to prevent is, if not explained away, liable to the penalties of high Treason. 

Respecting the establishment of a subordinate Mint for the use of the Company, I apprehend it is not likely to be granted 
if asked for, because Scotland has a mint of her own secured to her by the articles of union. We must, however, recollect 
that the Scotch Mint is confin’d by the same articles to use the weights & alloys of each denomination used in the Mint 
of the Tower, & the same denominations also & no others; a rule to which all subordinate Mints have at all times been 
subjected. 

I wonder these tilings did not strike you before. & also that neither you or M 1 . Grant recollected an act passed during the 
last session of Parliament, prohibiting the coinage of Silver in the Mint in the Tower, which, I suppose, includes a gen- 
eral prohibition. 
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11. Lord Liverpool to Sir Joseph Banks - 26 May 1799 (NHM: DTC, XI, 227-228): 

I have this Instant received the Favour of your Letter of this Day’s Date, with a Letter from Col. Fullarton inclosed in it, 
and the Queries proposed to M r . Grant, & the Answers returned to them. I confess that, by M r . Grant’s Answers. He 
appears to me not to be fully Master of the Law on the Question; And I recollect, from the Conversation I had with the 
Attorney General, at which you, I think, were present, he inclined to the Sort of Opinion given by M r . Grant; which is, 
that any One may issue Coins, even of Silver, provided they call them Tokens, & that they do not exhibit any Imitations 
or Resemblances of His Majesty’s Current Coin. This Doctrine appears to me to be contrary to the opinion of 
S r . Mathew Hale, and would, if practised to a considerable Extent, be the cause of infinite Frauds & Confusion in the 
Money of the Kingdom. It is clear, however, from M', Grants Opinion, that M r . Fullarton cannot coin silver; because the 
Persons employed by him cannot have in their Possession the Instruments necessary for that Purpose. The Interpretation 
given to this Act by Col. Fullarton, that it relates only to the Instruments necessary for Milling, is certainly unrounded. I 
will think, however, more on this Subject. As this Undertaking is to be carried on in Scotland, the Law Officer to whom 
jt should be referred, is the Lord Advocate of Scotland; unless he should desire that the Attorney & Solicitor General 
should be joined with him in the Reference. When I come to Town, I will endeavour to see the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland; and, when I next have the Pleasure of meeting you, I will talk to you more on this Subject ... 

12. Colonel FuUarton to Sir Joseph Banks - 4 July 1799 (NHM: DTC, XI, 237-238): 

I delayed thanking you for your obliging information on the subject of Copper & Silver tokens, as I had some 
Expectations of leaving this for London, & wished rather to have consulted you in Person than by Letters. My Friends 
here, for whom 1 have troubled you, do not wish any application made to the Privy Council, till I have an opportunity of 
seeing you. In the meantime I shall hazard one observation on the subject. Respecting the illegality of forming any 
token, medal or other Impression, which cannot be effected without the same instruments as are used for preparing & 
impressing Coin, It does appear now to me that all tire Innumerable Medals in Honor of Various Distinguished Persons 
should come under the Penalties of High Treason & that they are only tolerated by Sufferance. If this is law, I am sure it 
ought not to be Law. But I read the acts very differently; for I conceived the Criminality to consist only in Engraving to 
Coinage the Resemblance of His Majesty’s Currency. I undereland, however, you have no objection to M r . Milton fin- 
ishing the Engravings, provided he keeps them in his own possession. I therefore shall desire him to do so - on the foot- 
ing, at least, of the Medals; unless you are serious in thinking that no Medal can be legally formed. 

1 hope you will forgive the Annoyance 1 have given you on this subject , . . 

ADDENDUM 

Raspe (as in n. 14, p, 457) noted that Tassie's ‘A Conquered Province’ (Raspe 7867) was copied from a Pichler sardonyx 
- it is signed TTIXA6P in its exergue - in the collection of Lord Fortrose (later earl of Seaforth) who lived in Naples in the 
1760s and 1770s, Fullarton spent some time in Naples during his Grand Tour and would have been familiar with 
Fortrose ’s collections. Fullarton (the background seated figure) is depicted in a painting by Pietro Fabri of a fencing scene 
in Fortrose’s Neapolitan apartment. I am indebted to Dr. Claudia Wagner of the Beazley Archive, Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford and to James Holloway, Director of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, for their assistance in establishing the 
true source of the reverse of the ‘Adam Smith’ shilling and to the latter for drawing my attention to the Fabri painting. 



Lord Fortrose at Home in Naples. 1771; The Fencing Scene by Pietro Fabri 
(© Scottish National Portrait Gallery). 



SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 

AN UNPUBLISHED EARLY PENNY FROM LINCOLNSHIRE AND 

ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

LLOYD LAING AND MATTHEW PONTING 

The penny or sceat which is the subject of this note was found near Partney, Lincolnshire, by a 
metal detectorist. The site had previously yielded ninth-century Northumbrian stycas of barbarous 
style and other Anglo-Saxon artefacts, and is near another site which has produced an important 
range of Iron Age finds. 

The coin (fig. 1) weighs 0.486 g, with a die axis of 20°. Its appearance is of bright silver. 
Analysis (below) indicates that the metal has a low silver content and that the coin flan has been 
‘blanched’ to produce surface enrichment, a process found in late Roman Imperial coinage, but 
hitherto undocumented in the early medieval series, though a blanched penny of Alfred is known 
to Matthew Ponting. 


Fig. I . Early penny from Lincolnshire (X2). 

The weight and fineness of the penny suggest that it belongs to the secondary series. Neither the 
obverse nor the reverse are closely matched in tine Anglo-Saxon sceatta series. The obverse 
depicts a crested bird walking right, with curved wing and with tripartite tail, the feathers ending 
in pellets. A pellet adonis the tip of its wing and another is in the centre of its wing; further pellets 
are to be found in the field. The reverse has a cross crossee. 

This type is without any parallel in Anglo-Saxon England, but has relatives in the Merovingian 
denier series, where the croix croissee occurs as a type. A series of these has been attributed to the 
palace mint. 1 No coins of these types are represented in the early medieval coin index in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

The bird, which appears on the obverse, displays some features in common with the angular 
form with pellets which appears on the Series Q pennies. 2 but perhaps also compares with the pro- 
totype form of the bird on the Series U. 3 Neither series is represented in Lindsey. 4 The triple tail 
however is also found on some other pennies of series J, 5 which are early in the Secondary series/’ 

The conclusion must be that the penny in question represents a type hitherto unrecognized in 
the Anglo-Saxon series, and is perhaps inspired by a Merovingian model. It is probably to be seen 
as a confused rendering of one of the coins of Series Q. 

1 A. dc Belfort. Description Generate ties Mommies Memvingienues. Ill (Paris, 1 893). nos 3530-3552. 

- l.H. Stewart. ‘The Early English dcnarial coinage. C.680-C.750'. pp. 5-26. at p. 16, type 65. in D. Hill and D M. Metcalf (eds). 
Scealtas in England anil on the Continent: The Seventh Oxford Symposium on Coinage and Monetary History (Oxford, 1984) 
(=B.A.R. Brit.Ser. 128), For the specific type, see D M, Metcalf, Thrymsas and Scealtas in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, til 
(Oxford. 1994), Type QID-E, 490- 1 Series Q has a predominantly East Anglian distribution. 

1 Stewart, op. cit. n, 2. p. 12; Metcalf, op. cit. n. 2. pp. 552-69. The style to which this coin is closest is Metcalf’s type 23b. but it 
may have been copied from a blundered version. 

4 M. Blackburn and M Bonser, Scealtas. a styca and other coins from a site in north-east Lincolnshire’, in D. Hill and 
D M. Metcalf, (eds) op. cit n. 2, pp 233-7 at p. 233; M. Blackburn, 'Coin finds and Coin Circulation in Lindsey, c.600-900'. in 
A. Vince (ed.i. Pre-Vtking Lindsey (Lincoln. 1993). pp. 80-90. at p. 81. table. 

5 Metcalf, op. cir n. 2, pp, 361-2, type 36 

“ M, Blackburn, op, cit, n, 4, p. 8L 
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The assemblage of coin finds in Lindsey point to the circulation in the kingdom of coins of 
types commonly found in eastern and southern Mercia. 7 There is nothing Mercian (apart perhaps 
from the triple tail on the bird) about the ‘near Partney’ penny: in the Anglo-Saxon series its 
closest relatives are to be found in Kent - there is a single specimen of a series U penny in 
Lincolnshire, which it has been suggested might be due to East Coast traffic (along with the single 
finds of Series 0 and W which also derive from Kent). 8 

Due to metal detecting, the discovery of Anglo-Saxon coins in Lincolnshire has been happening 
at an ever increasing rate. In the early 1980s comparatively few early pennies were known in the 
region. 9 By the early 1990s the considerable quantity and quality of coins and other types of 
metalwork in Lindsey led Mark Blackburn to suggest that ‘Lindsey was one of the wealthiest 
regions of England in the 8th and 9th centuries’, 10 Since then there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of finds from Lincolnshire, and it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
there is a concentration of imported Continental pottery in North Lincolnshire, as well as an 
almost exclusive concentration of rare Anglo-Saxon, Merovingian and Carolingian gold coins in 
Lindsey. 11 In this context, the ‘near Partney’ site lies in an area comparatively poorer in Middle 
Saxon finds than the region to the north of the Wolds. 1 ' 

The coin which is the subject of this note, then, should probably be placed on account of its 
weight and fineness quite late in the Secondary Series. 


Analysis 

The analysis was conducted by one of the authors (MP) using a Jeol IC-845 scanning electron 
microscope with an Isis 200 energy dispersive analyser system. Standard operating conditions of 
25 kV counting for 200 seconds were used to obtain approx. 2000 cps on cobalt metal with <25% 
dead time. A small (2 mm) area on the edge of the coin was first ground down to create a flat 
platform and to remove the overlaying silver enriched material. This area was then polished with 
fine diamond pastes to a mirror-like finish. This process was repeated until the original ‘heart- 
metal’ of the coin was adequately exposed. 

The initial examination showed a heavily segregated two-phase structure typical of base silver 
alloys (Plate 10). Considerable heterogeneity was apparent, again as is usual in such alloys. 

Analyses were conducted at three different locations across the polished area at a magnification 
of around X300 (Table 1). 

TABLE 1 . Table of analyses 


No. 

Fe 

Cu 

Zn 


Sn 

An 

Pb 

I 

0.12 

71.40 

3.06 

21.36 

2.52 

nd 

1.02 

2 

0.08 

68.57 

3.02 

23.61 

2.60 

0.72 

1.29 

3 

0.13 

69.16 

2.99 

23.27 

2.84 

nd 

1.62 

average 

0.11 

69.71 

3.02 

22.74 

2.65 

0.24 

1.31 


As can be seen there is a fairly close spread of values from the three locations analysed indicating 
that the results are representative of the un-corroded metal of the coin’s core. The average values 
suggest a silver content of around 23% with the bulk of the remainder being copper (70%). The 
main minor contaminants are zinc (3%) and tin (2.5%), with lead present at about 1 .5%, Traces of 
iron and gold were also noted. The silver enriched surface-layer of the coin was also analysed 
(Plate 10) and is composed of approx. 83% silver with 4% copper, 5% lead and 5% tin. This layer 
is undoubtedly the result of ‘diffusion silvering’ or ‘blanching’ as it is sometimes called. Recent 


I K. Ulmschncidcr. ‘Settlement, Economy and the "Productive" Site’ Mkldle Anglo-Saxon Lincolnshire, ad <550-780'. Medieval 
Archaeology XL1V (2000), 53-80, at pp, 77-8. 

s M. Blackburn, op. cil n. 4. p. SI. 

If M. Blackburn and M Bonser. op. cit. n, 4. 

10 M. Blackburn, op. cit. rt. 4. p, 83. 

II K. Ulmschneidcr, op. cit. n. 7. at pp, 77-8. 

’* K. Ulmschncider, op. cit. n. 7. Distribution maps ligs. 3-6. 
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work by Harris and Griffiths 1 ' has shown that certain coins of this period (and later) were silver 
plated in the true sense of the word, using a mercury amalgam. However, a thorough examination 
failed to detect mercury in the silver enriched surfaces of this coin. 

What is unusual here is the fact that the ‘silver plate’ is not pure silver, but a silver rich alloy 
containing significant levels of lead and tin. Both these metals have a stronger affinity for silver 
(‘solid solubility’) than for copper, and so would tend to segregate in favour of the silver-rich 
phase. 14 The dark grey areas in the SEM image are the copper-rich areas, which have become 
voids in the ‘blanched’ zone towards the surface of the coin. Thus we can safely say that the 
silver-rich surface of the coin was produced by the preferential leaching of the oxidised copper- 
rich phase - otherwise known as "diffusion’ silvering. This would have been carried out at the 
mint immediately prior to striking. Evidence for this is clear in the SEM image, showing the 
compression of the ‘blanched’ zone at the very surface. The act of striking compressed the 
‘sponge-like’ silver-rich zone, collapsing the voids left by the leaching of the copper-rich metal 
and resulting in a consolidated shiny silver-rich surface disguising the coppery colour of the 
low-silver bulk alloy. 

The silver content of this coin at 23% is towards the bottom end of the finenesses reported for 
all sceattas by Metcalf and Northover. 15 This evidence alone would support the view that this coin 
belongs in the secondary phase. Within the secondary phase, a number of series are reported as 
having coins of finenesses with which this coin is consistent. These are L, O, Q, R. U and X lr ’ and 
include the series (Q and U) which present the closest stylistic parallels (see above). 

The level of tin present in the coin is also consistent with issues of the secondary phase, the 
presence of tin being unusual in primary phase sceattas. 17 Zinc, on the other-hand, is found in 
coins of both series, although higher concentrations are generally found in the baser issues of the 
secondary phase. The level of zinc found here is consistent with that found in the baser series, 
although these figures are very variable. The presence of both tin and zinc in the alloy suggest that 
the silver was alloyed with a mixed gunmetal alloy containing about 4.5% tin and 4.5% zinc, or 
the silver was alloyed with both bronze and brass. Gunmetals containing both zinc and tin are 
a common alloy type found in Anglo-Saxon copper-based metalwork and suggest that the 
base-metal used for alloying was scrap-metal of varying composition. 18 

The lead content is consistent with that found in silver that has been extracted or refined by the 
process of cupellation. The amount of lead remaining in silver is generally regarded as an index of 
the efficiency of the process, with more lead indicating a less efficient process. However, the 
amounts of lead found in debased secondary phase sceattas are so high when calculated as coming 
solely from the silver, that an additional source must be suggested. The analysis of contemporary 
copper-based metalwork supplies the answer, with most containing several percent of lead, 
especially cast objects. Metcalf and Northover 19 suggest a two-source origin for this lead, a small 
amount from the cupelled silver, but the majority coming from the gunmetal alloyed with the 
silver. The analysis of this coin is entirely consistent with this explanation. 

As is shown in Plate 10, this coin has an enriched silver content at its surface giving a silver 
content of 83%. This enriched area is some 50 microns deep and is therefore very unlikely to be 
the product of natural corrosion processes. Diffusion plating, as it is called, is a process that has 
been documented archaeologically since the 2nd millennium bc,-° and was certainly a technique 


1 1 EJ. Harris and D.R. Griffiths, 'Mercury plating on some early English coins', in BNJ 69 ( 1999), 37-46 

IJ L.H. Cope, 'The metallurgical analysis of Roman Imperial silver and Aes coinage', in E. Hall and D. Metcalf, (eds). Methods of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Analysis of Ancient Coinage. (= Royal Numismatic Society Special Publications. 8). (London. 1972). 
pp. 2-47 

15 D M Metcalf and J.P Northover. 'What are sceattas made of? Historical Implications of their alloys', in D M Metcalf op. cit 
n. 2. pp. 611-79. 

16 Ibid. p. 616 

17 Ibid. p. 639. 

1,1 W A. Oddy. 'Bronze alloys In Dark Age Europe', in R Bruce-Mirford, The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial, Vol 3. pan 2. (British 
Museum. 1983) pp. 945-61; C. Mortimer, A.M. Pollard, and C. Scull. 'XRF analyses of some Anglo-Saxon copper-alloy finds from 
Watchficld. Oxfordshire'. Journal of Historical Metallurgy 20/1 (1986), pp. 36-42. 

** D.M. Metcalf and J.P.Northover. op. cit. n. 15. p. 658. 

2 " W A. Oddy. S La Niece. J.E. Curtis and N.D. Meeks. 'Diffusion-bonding as a method of gilding in antiquity' MASCA Journal. 

I (8) (1981 1.239-41. 
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employed by the Roman mint to disguise the debasement of the Roman Imperial coinage. 21 The 
artificial enrichment would have been necessary in order to produce a coin that would have looked 
as if it were pure silver. An alloy containing so little silver would have looked very coppery when 
freshly minted and would have clearly signalled any significant debasement to the coin using 
population. It is therefore not surprising that such a technique would have been employed by 
Anglo-Saxon inoneyers when silver stocks were low and increases in trade demanded more coin. 
It is only by removing the 50 microns or so of enriched surface metal that the true composition of 
a coin so treated can correctly be ascertained. 22 Unfortunately, it is only recently that the scale of 
the use of depletion silvering in coinage production has begun to be fully appreciated, casting 
doubt on many of the earlier ‘non-destructive’ X-ray fluorescence analyses. For many years it was 
thought that it was only surface enrichment caused by natural corrosion processes during burial 
that affected analysis. This phenomenon can quite easily be overcome by the careful abrasion 
(euphemistically called ‘polishing’) of the area to be analysed. However, if such an approach is 
applied to depletion silvered coins, the analysis so gained will be only of the enriched zone and 
therefore not representative of the original alloy from which the coin was made. Clearly such data 
are useless for numismatic or historical research. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR OUTLYING CHURCHES? 

A PERSPECTIVE ON THE USES OF MONEY IN EIGHTH-CENTURY 

NORTHUMBRIA 

D M. METCALF 

Through the activities of metal-detcctorists. as well as through controlled archaeological excava- 
tions. there are now approximately 200 single finds of thrymsas and sceattas from north of the 
Humber, an impressive total. Many of them have been reported in the Coin Register maintained 
by the Society and published in this Journal. If one maps all the finds, they reveal rather clearly 
that, whereas most of the territory of the kingdom of Northumbria was devoid of stray finds of 
sceattas, or virtually so, there was a quadrilateral in the south-eastern part of the kingdom where a 
pervasive monetary economy grew up during the eighth century. This quadrilateral was bounded 
by the estuary of the River Humber, the Vale of Pickering, the North Sea, and an arbitrary line a 
couple of miles to the west of the River Ouse - roughly speaking, the old East Riding. 1 York lay at 
the north-western corner of this area, which made up only a smallish fraction of the area of 
Northumbria. The sharp contrast in the frequency of stray finds may to some extent be because 
searching by detectorists has been more concentrated in the East Riding area, where success has 
encouraged persistence, but one can form a judgement by considering the proportions of different 
categories of coinage that are found by detectorists in other parts of Yorkshire, where sceattas 
form a negligible fraction of all coin finds. The contrast is so sharp that one may accept it as 
broadly reliable. The only important exception is Whitby Abbey, where major archaeological 
excavations in 1920-8 produced a good crop of sceattas. The statistics there obviously reflect the 
care and intensity of searching, primarily. 

Within the find-evidence from north of the Humber, the writer recently happened to notice a 
previously unremarked curiosity which, if it is judged to be statistically significant, leads us 
towards some intriguing questions about the monetary affairs of the Northumbrian kingdom in the 
time of King Eadberht (738-59) and his successors in the later eighth century. This note is 
intended mainly to alert archaeologists and others to a problem, in order that if they should be for- 
tunate enough to find new evidence they will ensure that the facts are scrupulously recorded in 

-' L. Cope. Surface-silvered ancient coins', in E Hall and D. Metcalf, op cit. n. 14. pp. 261-78 

— K.E.T. Butcher and M,J. Ponting. Rome and the East: Production of Roman provincial silver coinage for Caesarea in 
Cappadocia under Vespasian. ,\n It 9-79'. Oxford Journal oj Archaeology 14(1) (1995), 63-77, 


1 Work in progress, 
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such a way as to be useful. Eadberht made major innovations in the production and use of 
coinage, presumably at York, which included extending the privilege of minting to the archbishop 
(his brother), Ecgberht. Sceattas are known in Eadberhl’s sole name, but also there are specimens 
with the king’s name on one side and that of the archbishop on the other. This dual system may 
even be earlier in its origin, involving the sceattas of Series J, Types 85 and 37 respectively. There 
are historical difficulties in that interpretation. 2 * whereas the coins of Eadberht and his brother are 
perfectly explicit in their legends. Series J will be left on one side in what follows. There is no rea- 
son to think that it affects the general argument. 

The joint issues account for about twenty-two per cent of all the single finds from Eadberht's 
reign, or roughly one in five, among a total of 1 13, which come from some twenty-five different 
localities north of the Humber. Of the 1 13, the majority come essentially from the East Riding, as 
explained above. The region was heavily monetized from c.700 onwards, i.e. a generation before 
Eadberht’s reforms. Its money economy was driven by maritime trade reaching the Humber estu- 
ary. Initially, monetary exchanges mostly took place at sites not too far from navigable water, 
e.g. the productive site in or somewhere near the parish of South Ncwbald. York, as a tidal river- 
port, attracted a colony of Frisian merchants, who seem to have been settled in the southern sub- 
urbium of Fisherwick, where porcupine sceattas have been excavated. Further afield, and outside 
the east Yorkshire quadrilateral, there are plenty of coins from the reign of Eadberht and his suc- 
cessors from the monastic site of Whitby, already mentioned. 2 and similarly from excavations at 
Whithorn, 4 * on the coast of southern Scotland. There are other scattered examples recorded from 
Malhamc Settle. 6 7 Guisborough, Hutton Rudby. 8 * Hartlepool, 6 Jarrow (3), 111 Holy Island. 11 and 
Aberlady. 12 * Most of these localities are on or near the east coast, and the coins are likely to have 
arrived by sea (as will many of those from Whitby). The finds from Guisborough, Hartlepool, 
and Settle are joint issues with Archbishop Ecgberht. Three out of nine is in no way remarkable 
when measured against an expectation, derived from the over-all proportion, of twenty-two per 
cent. It could easily be nothing more than a statistical quirk, given that one coin (e.g. two out of 
eight) could remove the anomaly. One's curiosity is aroused, however, by the contexts of the 
finds. The Guisborough specimen comes from excavations at the priory, and the Hartlepool find 
is from just north of the parish church of St Hilda. Again, two swallows do not make a summer. 

But if the enquiry is extended in time, the evidence begins to accumulate. From an earlier 
period, there is a gold coin from Skipton parish church. 12 And from the later part of the ninth cen- 
tury, examples come thick and fast. A joint issue of Ecgberht with Eadberht’s successor, Alchred, 
is on record from Richmond, from the Hospital of St Nicholas. 14 One of King /Ethelred I jointly 


2 D.M. Metcalf. Thrymsas and Sceattas in the Ashmolenn Museum, Oxford (Royal Numismatic Society Special Publication 27). 3 
vols (London. 1993-4). pp, 343 f. 

I There are thirteen coins of Eadberht, of which four are joint issues, and twelve later eighth-century coins, of which one is a joint 
issue: par for the course There are also finds from elsewhere in Whitby, Sec R.J. Cramp. 'Analysis of the finds register and location 
plan of Whitby Abbey', in The Archaeology of Anglo-Saxon England, edited by D.M. Wilson (1976), pp. 453-7. For the site generally, 
see P. Rahtz, ‘Anglo-Saxon and later Whitby', in Yorkshire Manasticism. edited by L R. Hoey (British Archaeological Association 
Conference Transactions. 15) (Leeds. 1995). pp. 1-11. 

4 Excavations of a monasterium with urban functions' yielded inter alia six coins of Eadberht. of which one was a joint issue, and 
six of Alchred or .^Ethelred I. of which again one was a joint issue. P Hill, Whithorn and St Notions (1997). 

' E.J.E. Pirie, 'Finds of "sceattas" and "stycas" of Northumbria', in Anglo-Saxon Monetary History. Essays in Memory of Michael 
Holley, edited by M.A.S. Blackburn (Leicester, 1986), pp. 67-90. at p 74, no. 20. 

6 Pirie. as in n, 5, no. 21. From Atlermire cave in the mid or late nineteenth century. 

7 J Booth. Northern Museums: Ancient British, Anglo-Saxon, Norman and Planragenet Coins to 1279 (SCBI 48) (London. 19971 
(hereafter SCBI Northern), no. 192. 

s 'Coin Register 1997', BNJ 67 (1997). 125-47, no. 86. 

4 From excavations at Church Close (to the north of St Hilda's church, on Hartlepool Headland). SCBI Northern, as in n. 7. 190 

111 Two from excavation of the upper make-up of the S bank (NZ 339 652) in 1976. SCBI Northern, as in n. 7. 178 and 183. Also 
one from the churchyard (in the same general locality), BMC Alchred 13. 

II From the priory: Pirie as in n 5. no. 25. Also ‘Coin Register 1987', BNJ 57 (1987), 122-52. no. 97. excavated in 1977. 

l: Information supplied by Dr J D Bateson. Thirteen coins have been recovered by a deteclorist and acquired by the National 
Museums of Scotland. Details will be published by N. Holmes in 'The Evidence of Finds for the Circulation and Use of Coins in 
Medieval Scotland'. Proc Soc Antiq Scot (forthcoming). 

' ' Casual find of a continental tremissis in the northern graveyard of Holy Trinity church. SCBI Northern, as in n. 7. 1920. 

14 Gentleman's Magazine (1832). 304 and 601. 
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with Archbishop Eanbald comes from Carlisle (excavations at the cathedral). 1 ’’ There is another of 
the same type from Jarrow. 16 Coins of Archbishop Eanbald alone (a later development) come from 
Jarrow (again) 17 and also from Coldingham churchyard. 18 This later batch makes up a high pro- 
portion of the outliers from the late ninth century - the bulk of the finds being, as before, from the 
East Riding and from Whitby. Of course, one often cannot prove that a medieval church stood on 
what was already a church site in the eighth century. But it seems that there is a phenomenon 
worth thinking about. 

Stray finds as such in a churchyard or on an ecclesiastical site do not necessarily imply Lhal the 
church was institutionally involved in the use of coinage. A churchyard may have been a conven- 
ient social meeting-place, with some buying and selling thrown in. Likewise there is currently no 
evidence that coin finds are in any way associated with burial practices in eighth-century 
Northumbria. 19 

One should mention the possibility that the archbishops’ coins were of less pure silver than the 
royal coins, or were thought to be so; 20 but even if true it probably does not affect the issue (since, 
e.g. there is apparently no question of inferior coins being used as grave-goods). If coins had been 
circulating in the ordinary way at these outlying sites, the expectation would be that the proportion 
of archbishops’ coins would be no different statistically from the over-all pattern, subject only to 
margins of statistical variation which can distort a small sample. If archbishops’ coins really do 
exceed expectation, which should be considered as an interesting hypothesis rather than an estab- 
lished fact while the numbers remain so small, that could have arisen either because people using 
coins locally sifted through what was in their purses and chose to give or pay archbishops’ coins 
rather than royal coins to the church or to the priest; or because the money had come directly from 
the archbishop, presumably as some sort of support or subvention. (Again, it would have been 
perfectly possible for him to send whatever sort of money came to hand.) Neither option is partic- 
ularly appealing, but the former is less so. In either case the pattern of losses would seem to imply 
that once such coins had reached the vicinity of the church, they tended to stay there, i.e. monetary 
circulation was sluggish or very restricted. That fits in well enough with the broader pattern that 
has been described. But it is always difficult to know whether a zero level of stray finds in a region 
should be assumed to imply a zero level of monetary use - or merely a very much lower level than 
in the obviously monetized regions nearby. 

It will be prudent to reserve judgement, but it is certainly desirable to air the hypothesis, if only 
because the exact details of the context of any new find may have a bearing on the historical inter- 
pretation of the pattern as a whole. 


A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY HOARD FROM LLANDDONA, ANGLESEY 

EDWARD BESLY 

On 18 June 1999 Mr Graham Williams deposited a group of 205 silver coins at the National 
Museum & Gallery in Cardiff. The coins had been found with the aid of a metal detector on a 
beach above low water mark near Llanddona at the eastern end of Red Wharf Bay, on the Isle of 
Anglesey. As a result of further searching two more batches, totalling 106 coins, u'ere received in 
September 1999 and January 2000. The coins were declared treasure at an inquest in Caernarfon 
on 12 September 2000 and have been acquired by Oriel Ynys Mon, Llangefni. 

There is no doubt that the coins form a single deposit, scattered in the beach within an area of 
around fifty square metres. On one coin, a concretion preserved evidence of a fine plain weave 

15 SCSI Northern, as in n. 7. 207. 

16 SCB1 Northern, as in n. 7. 208. 

17 Pine, as in n. 5. no. 81. 

Is Pirie. as in n. 5, no. 91. 

1,1 DM. Hail ley. ‘Burial practices in the northern Danelaw, c.650-1 100'. Northern History 36 (201X1). 199-216. Churchyard burials 
occurred from Ihe eighth century onwards. 

Cf. Thrymsn.s wnl Seen tins, as in n. 2. nos 464 and 468: chemical analyses at pp. 678 f. 
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textile, indicating a possible cloth container. 1 The presence of so many coins on this beach may 
have one of several explanations. Coastal erosion is unlikely here and there are no reports of other 
finds from the area that might suggest a shipwreck. However, the sands have long been used as a 
shortcut by people crossing the bay, a distance of around 5-> kni from end to end, rather than going 
inland.- The hoard was most likely accidentally lost in this context, or from a beached vessel. 

The coins themselves are English pennies of Edward I— II, with the customary sprinkling of 
Irish, Scots and Continental issues: none requires individual comment. The latest are of class 15c 
from Bury, Durham and London, placing the hoard in the ‘hard-to-date’ category within the period 
c. 1325-c. 1345. The proportion of classes 11 or later in the hoard, a possible criterion for dating 
the hoard, is 27.0 per cent (79 out of 293 English coins), a high figure which might suggest a 
deposit early in the period (late 1320s or perhaps early 1330s). 3 

However, the hoard itself ends strongly, with a notable representation of class 15 coins of the 
Durham mint, which as a result accounts for an exceptionally high proportion (16.7 per cent) of 
the whole. In this context the mint distribution is also of interest. If Llanddona is compared with 
the figures quoted by Mayhew, 4 northern mints such as Hull and York are well represented, as are 
the Scottish issues, which include four pennies of John Baliol. It must be remembered that the 
numbers are all very' small, however, and of limited statistical significance. Nevertheless, London 
and Canterbury, while they provide (as expected) the two largest mint groups in the hoard, are 
both distinctly weakly represented overall. Whatever the circumstances of the hoard’s loss on an 
Anglesey beach, its source would appear to lie in northern parts. 

The preservation of the coins is, as might be expected for a beach find, generally poor. Weights 
of individual coins have been recorded, but except as a museum curatorial tool, are not informa- 
tive. Three coins show signs of significant clipping. 



CATALOGUE 



ENGLAND 




Edward l-II 



% of hoard 

London 

1 c: Id; Id or 2a (2); 2b (2); 3c; 3c-d; 3d; 3f; 3g (2); 

3g? (3); 3. 3 or 4; 4a (4); 4b (3); 4c; 4e; 4 (4); 5a; 8c; 

9al [no starj: 9a 1 [plain cross): 9a: 9b i [no starj (2): 

9b 1 [star] (3); 9b 1 [?J; 9b2; 9b (5); lOabl?: I0ab2 (2); 

I0ab5 (5); 10ab(2): lOabwith crown cf(; lOcfl (II): 

I0cf2 (5), I0cf3 Mayfield (7); !0cfJ late (8); 10cf5 (9): 
10cf3-5 (2); 1 0cf4— 5; 10cf(3); Hal; tlbl (2); It; 12: 

13(3); 14(4); 15b? (2); 15c (2) 

120 

38. 6 




*%■' oj hoard 

Canterbury 

3c: 3d; 3; 4a; 4a?; 4a-c (2); 4c; 4d; 4 (3); 9b 1 (2- 
one with adherent concretion bearing traces of fabric); 

9b (3); I0ab3; I0ab5; 10ab5?; lOab (5); lOcfl 
|EDWAR]; lOcfl (2); !0cflor2; I0cf2(7); 

I0cf3 (4); I0cf3 Mayfield; I0cf3 late lettering (2); 

I0cf5 (2); lOcf 3-5 (4); lOcf? (2): lla2(2); llb2; 

1 lb3 (2); 1 lb (3); 11c; 13; 13or 14; 14(5); 15b (2); 
uncertain 

70 

22.5 

Bristol 

2b: 2b or 3;3c;3g2;9bl 

5 

1.6 

Bury 

9a2 (2); 9b; I0ab3; lOcl'3 Mayfield; I0cf3b; 

10cf3? (2): I0cf5?: llal; Ila3: 1 la. 13; 14(3) 

15a: 1 5c/b; 15c (3) 

21 

6.8 


1 tnformalion from Louise Mumford, Cardiff 

J Information from Kale Geary. Sites and Monuments Officer, Gwynedd Archaeological Trust. 

1 N.J. Mayhew. The Aberdeen. St Nicholas Street, hoards of 1983 and 1984'. BN] 58 ( 1988). 40-68 at pP- 42-3 
4 Mayhew. as in n.3. p 49, Table 2 (Finds analysed by mint). 
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% of hoard 

Durham 

9b2;9b?; 9; I0ab?: 10cf3 Mayfield; I0cf3; 

1 0cf3— 5; lOcf (3); 107: 1 la; II or later (3); 137; 

15; 157; uncertain [10 or later] 



Bek: 

9b 1; 9b; I0nb5; 10ab7; I0cf3 (3); I0cf4-5 



Kellawe: 

11a; 1 1 b2; !lb3; lib; lib? 



Beaumont: 

13; 13-15 (3);15c (6); 15c? (2); 15; 157(2) 



Unc. mm. 

15c (4): 15c? 

52 

16.7 

Exeter 

9b2 [Pothook/Roman N] 

1 

0.3 

Hull 

9b 1; 9b (2) 

3 

J.O 

Lincoln 

3c 

1 

0.3 

Newcastle 

3e; 9b 1 (2); 10ab2 

4 

1.3 

York 

2b; 3b: 3e: 9b 1 (4): 9b 1 archiepiscopal; 9b2 

9 

2.9 

Uncertain 

11 or 13/ Durham?; 10cf3 Durham??; IT? Durham? 

3 

J.O 

Berwick 

4b (2); 4c (2) 

4 

1.3 



293 

94.2 

IRELAND 




Edward I 

Dublin, group A/rev. 1 (2); C/rev.3; G2/rev.2 

4 

1.3 


Waterford, group A(2) 

1 

0.3 

SCOTLAND 




Alexander III 

sterlings: groups B2:24pts: M/D:24; E/D:25 (stars): 

B/M: 24?: uncertain: 23? (one star) 

5 

1.6 

John Baliol 

sterlings: 1st coinage S.5065 5 : 4x6pts; 2nd coinage 

S.507 1 : 4X 6pts (2); S.507 1 ?: 4 X 5pts 

4 

1.3 

CONTINENTAL 




John of Louvain (1285-1309). Herstal crockard. M.82 6 

1 

0.3 

Gaucher de Chatillon (e. 13 13-22), Yves. M.239 

1 

0.3 

IRREGULAR 




' lOab Canterbury’, 

M.377: ‘London’ 

2 

0.6 

Total 


311 



A NOTE ON TWO CONTINENTAL STERLINGS 


DAVID SYMONS 



During Ihe summer of 2002 two continental sterlings were reported to the Department of Human 

History, Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. The first (Plate 11, 

1) was initially recorded by my 

colleague Angie Bolton, of the Portable Antiquities Scheme, and I am grateful to her for bringing 

it to my attention. 1 It belongs to a series issued by John I (1261- 

-94) and John II (1294-1312), 

Dukes of Brabant. The obverse has a rose-crowned bust with the inscription +I-DVX-BRABAHTIG 

(with reverse barred N and round E). The punctuation consists of 

single pellets. The reverse is of 

5 P. Scaby and P.E Purvey. Coins of Scotland Ireland A the Islands (London, 1984). 

* N.J. Mayhew. Sterling Imitations of Edwardian Type (London. 19831. 



1 The coin was found wilh a inclaJ-deleclor at Milton. Staffordshire bv Mr Paul Robinson in March 2002. Mr Robinson then very 

commendabiy reported his find to Ms Bolton. 
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standard English type and has the legend BRV X€L L€M SIS (again with reverse barred N and 
round Es). The coin weighs 1 .28 g. 

Reference to Mayhew 2 shows that the standard punctuation for coins with this legend (Mayhew 
40) consists of small saltires, usually in pairs although other variations are known. (Mayhew 41 is 
a variant with no punctuation at all.) The new find, which seems to be of perfectly acceptable 
style, is thus likely to represent a hitherto unrecorded variety of the type. A slight note of caution 
does need to be sounded, however. Dr Mayhew, who has kindly examined digital images of this 
coin, has noted that the use of round Es throughout the legends is unusual and has raised the possi- 
bility that this specimen might actually be one of the ‘enigmatic imitations’, where issues of 
Brabant are not so far much represented. 

The second coin (Plate 11, 2) was obtained in trade by Format of Birmingham Ltd. and 1 am 
grateful to Mr G. Charman of Format for allowing me to record it. 3 It reads 
+EDWARANGL’DNSHYB on the obverse and CIVI TAS VTE: ROP on the reverse. The type has 
been known since at least the discovery of the Montraive (Fife) hoard in 1887. In the list of coins 
in the hoard (originally compiled by Edward Bums) a single specimen appeared among the 
‘Forgeries of English and Irish Sterlings’ and was listed as ‘Civitas, VTE: ROP. Waterford?’.' 1 
Another specimen was found in the Blackhills (Parton, Kirkcudbrightshire) hoard of 1911. In this 
case the reverse was published as CIVI TAS VTE ROP and the coin described as ‘what scents to 
be an imitation - probably executed abroad - of the early Edward I penny of Waterford without 
the triangle on the obverse’. 5 

Mayhew briefly referred to these two coins in an article published in 1976, where he identified 
them as die duplicates. In that article, however, he gave the reverse reading as CIVI TAS VTE: 
FOR. 6 This reading was repeated in 1983 in his Sterling Imitations of Edwardian Type , where the 
coins appeared as type 38 Id and were described as combining a probable imitation of a 
‘Waterford’ reverse with an ’English’ obverse. 7 

The new coin makes it quite clear that the correct reverse legend is indeed CIVI TAS VTE: ROP 
and that the reading given for Mayhew 38 id should be amended. Comparison with the photo- 
graphs of 38 Id suggests that this is actually a third die duplicate. Sim. Macdonald (or rather 
Bums) and Mayhew are all surely correct in suggesting that the reverse legend is intended to sug- 
gest the name Waterford, which appears as CIVI TAS VATE RFOR on contemporary coins of 
Edward I 


THE CLASS III PENNY OF ROBERT THE BRUCE: A SECOND LOOK 

RON KJRTON 

The first ever die study to be done on the pennies of Robert the Bruce was published in volume 70 
of this journal. 1 In the published study the authors drew attention for the first lime to the existence 
of Class III, of extreme rarity, and represented in their study by only two coins of well known 
provenance struck from the same obverse die - the ex Lockett example now' being in the collec- 


: N.J. Mayhew, Sterling /nitrations of Edwardian Type (London. 1983). Coins of this series. Types 40-53. appear on pp. 45-7. 

! The coin was again a metal-detector find, said to have been found in Gloucestershire. It weighs 0.89 g. 

4 G. Sim. ‘Notice of Recent Discoveries of Coins in Scotland', PSAS XVI (1881-2). 464-72 The relevant coin appears on p 470 

5 G. Macdonald, ’Two Hoards of Edward Pennies Recently Pound in Scotland', .VC' 13 (1913). 57-1 18. The relevant coin appeal's 
on p. 1 16. The ‘early Edward 1 penny of Waterford without the triangle on the obverse" is, of course, itself also a continental imitation: 
see M. Dolley and W A. Seaby. SCBI Ulster Museum, Belfast l: Anglo-Irish Coins . John-Edward III, nos 593-4. 

h N.J. Mayhew, ‘Imitation Sterlings in the Aberdeen and Montraive Hoards’. NC 136 (1976). 85-97. at pp. 90-1. Mayhew also 
showed that these two coins were die linked via their obverse die with another group of imitations with a London' reverse. 

7 Mayhew. op. cit. n. 2, p. 139, no 381d, pi. 43, 

Acknowledgement: The author is grateful for the unfailing courtesy and assistance provided by Nick Holmes of the National 
Museums of Scotland during the production of this note and many related matters. 

1 N.M McQ. Holmes and Lord Slewartby, Scottish Coinage in the First Half of the Fourteenth Century'. BN.I10 (2000), 45-60 
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tion of the National Museums of Scotland, 2 and the coin illustrated by Burns 3 as figure 226a, now 
being in the collection of one of the authors. Since publication a third example has turned up, and 
is now in the collection of the author of this note (Plate 12, 1). This third example throws further 
light on the letter punches used. 

In the description of the classes, the study states that in Class III there is a ‘new letter E on 
obverse (fig. 1,4)’. A look at the plate illustration of dies 5/D (Plate 4), which shows the better pre- 
served of the two examples then known, shows that the first letter E is unclear while the second E 
is perfectly formed. The new coin, however, clearly shows both Es, and while it confirms that the 
second E is perfectly formed, it equally shows that the first E is the broken E seen on the dies of 
those Class I coins placed later in the sequence, and the dies of Class II (Plate 12, 2). The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises as to whether there were two E punches used on the Class III die - the old 
broken E. and a new E. The purpose of this note, as well as to point out the problem, is to suggest 
that the problem does not, in fact, exist. 

The lettering on this coinage is composite in structure, with the possible exception of the V. 
Take the C for example (Plate 12, 3). This is clearly formed from two punches - a rear piece, 
curved at the back with two pins projecting forward, and a wedge, used twice, at the front. On no 
die is the C perfectly formed. Those coming closest are Class I, dies B. G and L, where the top 
wedge has been correctly positioned while the lower wedge is a little to the inside of the pin. On 
the reverse of the Class III coin under discussion the wedges have both been placed noticeably to 
the inside of the pins. Similar observations could be made of the other letters. 

It would be strange, therefore, if the letter E, alone among the letters, had been punched in by a 
single punch. And, indeed, close inspection shows this too to be composite. The E appears to have 
been formed using the same back piece as the C (Fig. 1 ), and another to form the front (Fig. 2). 
The front is often incorrectly positioned in relation to the rear. To take some examples from Class 
1 coins, the two parts lie parallel on die D, but are not parallel on die 17. On die 1 1 the front has 
been displaced upwards while on die L it has been displaced forwards. This accounts for the fact 
that the internal spaces are not uniform in size from die to die. It also accounts for the ‘broken’ E, 
this being where the front punch has been slightly displaced downwards, and leaning slightly 
inwards at the top, thus contacting with the lower pin but not contacting correctly with the upper. 
To confirm this, it will be seen that the upper internal space in the first E on the Class III obverse 
die is smaller than the lower, while on the second E where the positioning is correct, the internal 
spaces are of equal size. 

A similar argument could be made in relation to the ‘broken’ O on the reverse die of Class ill 
(Plate 12, 4). In this case the O would be formed by using the same punch as for the rear of the C 
and E, and then reversing it to form the front. Here again the internal space is of different dimen- 
sions on the two Os found on die D of Class II and Class III. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above is that, while main design features such as hair, face 
and crowm w<ere undoubtedly renewed during the production of this coinage, the lettering punches 
were not. or if some were, their greater simplicity made it easier to replace a damaged punch with 
one of virtually identical appearance. 

This would seem to be an opportune moment to add two dies to those included in the die study. 
A Class 1 penny is illustrated in Patrick Finn List 3, no. 370, neither die of which has previously 
been published. These dies add nothing to any observation u'hich has previously been made. 

C i 

Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


: Ex Lockett sale 1 1960), lot 787 (Museum reference H.CIS37) 

'E.Bums. The Coinage of Scotland (Edinburgh. 1887). Vol I. p 2.10; Vol. HI. Figure 22(ia. 
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TWO EARLY COINS OF RICHARD II 

LORD STEWARTBY 

The noble and halfgroat of Richard II illustrated on plate 1 1 are both hitherto unpublished varieties. 

1. Calais noble, Webb Ware type la. 

In his paper on the coinage of Richard II delivered to the Society on 28 January 1992. Mr 
Webb Ware identified no Calais noble of his type la. This type, which he defined as hav- 
ing the same lettering as on the last nobles of Edward ITT, was represented by two London 
obverse dies identical to late Post-Treaty dies except for the king’s name and for showing 
a small lis instead of an annulet above the sail. Richard’s earliest Calais nobles, however, 
were from three old obverse dies of Edward III combined with reverses with the new 
king’s initial. The noble under consideration here is also from one of these three 
Edwardian dies, but with the beginning of the king’ s name altered from Edw to Ric. In 
this respect it is comparable to certain London half-nobles also struck from Edwardian 
dies with the name altered (e.g. Schneider 1 19 and 123-4). Since the altered obverse dies 
of these halves are classified as Webb Ware type la, it is appropriate to use the same des- 
ignation for the new Calais noble. One can only speculate as to why this die was eventu- 
ally recut after it and others from the previous reign had been used extensively in their 
unaltered state. The die in question shows considerable signs of rust in the field on 
the new coin, and some rust was already beginning to show before the alteration was 
made (see Doubleday lot 316, which appears to be the same coin as Clarke-Thornhill 
lot 17). 

2. London halfgroat, Potter type II/l 

Writing in 1959 (BNJ XXIX, pp. 344-6), Potter recorded only eight obverse dies for half- 
groats of this reign. Five of them were of his type II, of which three read Rex Anglie and two 
include the French title also, Fr(anc). The halfgroat here noted is from a sixth obverse die of 
type II. and this appears to be the first new obverse die for either a groat or a halfgroat of 
Richard II discovered in over forty years since Potter’s article. The new coin comes from the 
hoard found at Brokes Road, Reigate on 22 September 1990 (Glendining, 8 December 1992, 

lot 162). It is heavily clipped, but reads Ricard Di G Re( )t; with double saltire stops 

between words and a single (?) saltire after the final R. The Anglie dies read Gra, whereas 
the two previously known with the French title have G only, so although only the bottom of 
the last R is visible the Reigate coin probably read Rex An gl & Fr. It does not appear to have 
any pellets above the crown, as do three of the other type II halfgroat dies. The reverse of 
this coin has w'hat appears to be the bottom of Potter’s R2 (characterized by its angular tail) 
in Adiuiore, and so would be described as lb under his classification. It is very similar to 
(possibly the same as ?) the only lb reverse die recorded by Potter ( BNJ XXIX, pi. XX. 
no. 1), which is likewise paired with an obverse with the French title (Potter die 1, with a 
wedge after Fr). The two Fr dies may therefore be the earliest halfgroat obverses of the 
reign. 
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HOARD OF LEAD BOY BISHOP TOKENS AND LEAD BLANKS 
FROM SIBTON PARISH, SUFFOLK 


JOHN NEWMAN 

A hoard of 196 Boy Bishop type tokens and 204 blank lead discs was located in a field north of 
Sibton Abbey, Suffolk in February 1992 by two metal detector users. The finders were metal 
detecting, with the landowner’s permission, on arable land and they have regularly reported finds 
to Suffolk C.C. over a number of years. 

Initially 27 tokens and 10 discs were found in the plough-soil over an area of some 100 m by 
100 m. Suspecting that they might be dealing with a large find, or hoard, the finders concentrated 
their efforts within this area and eventually located the bulk of the hoard. The hoard appears to 
have been originally deposited in a shallow pit whose base was c.600/650 mm below the surface 
of the field. No container was found which might have held the tokens and discs, but their pattern 
in the pit indicates the use of cloth or leather bags when they were originally deposited, the agri- 
cultural cultivation of the field in following years having disturbed and dispersed some of the 
tokens and discs through the plough-soil around the pit. The finders noted that the plough-soil is 
now 300 mm. It was also noted by the finders that the hoard in the pit, below the level disturbed 
by ploughing, appeared to be in two parts separated by a thin layer of soil. The upper deposit 
being of 150+ tokens and discs and the lower one of 180+ tokens and discs. Unfortunately the 
finds from the two parts of the hoard were not kept separate. However, it was the finders impres- 
sion that all parts of the hoard consisted of equal proportions of tokens and blank discs. That two 
groups of tokens and discs could have been deposited in the same pit therefore remains a distinct 
possibility. The original finds from the plough-soil of 27 tokens and 10 discs would therefore 
come from the upper deposit. To some extent these initial finds were kept separate and the 27 
tokens were in a somewhat poorer condition than the bulk of the deposit. The tokens had been 
mechanically cleaned and coated with a clear lacquer by the finders before they were examined. 

The find spot of the hoard is some 400 m northeast of Sibton Abbey in east Suffolk. The close 
spatial association with a monastic house is of particular relevance given the direct relationship of 
Boy Bishop tokens with other monastic houses and churches, particularly Bury Abbey, noted by 
Rigold in his original work on the series. 1 

Sibton Abbey was a small Cistercian House founded in 1 149/50 and dissolved in 1536. The 
hoard was found close to an old field boundary, which was removed in recent times, and this fea- 
ture of the landscape may well have influenced its position and have been meant for use in re- 
locating the spot for the future retrieval of the deposited tokens and discs. No other finds of any 
age were located in the general area of the hoard. 

The Boy Bishop tokens consisted mainly of one type with 194 ‘groats’ (Plate 12, 5), as Rigold 
plate IXb, Series 1, and two ‘pennies' (Plate 12, 6-7). also of series I, making up the total of 196. 
The 204 blank lead discs are more difficult to define as Boy Bishop tokens were cast, not struck 
from blanks. The blanks appeared to be slightly heavier than standard Boy Bishop groat type 
tokens. One interpretation of the blanks, therefore, could be that they were used as ‘nominal’ 
tokens in place of true Boy Bishop tokens. While the finders and landowner have retained the 
majority of the tokens and blanks, two groats and two blanks have been deposited in Moyses Hall 
Museum, Bury St Edmunds (BSEMH 1996.22). 

Perhaps this hoard, or hoards if the two deposits are treated as separate acts of concealment, 
represents an action motivated by the gathering momentum for the Dissolution of the monasteries 
in the second quarter of the sixteenth century. Unfortunately for those concerned with the conceal- 
ment of the hoard it was a futile action as the monastic tradition was broken in England by the late 
1530s and the raison d'etre behind Boy Bishop tokens disappeared making the retrieval of the 
deposit a pointless act by the middle of the century. 


Acknowledgement: The author is grateful to the two tinders for reporting the find and for supplying additional information relating 
to the nature of the deposit. 

1 S.E. Rigold. The St Nicholas or "Boy Bishop" Tokens' . Pm ■ Suffolk lost Airhaeol .14(2) (1978), 87-10 1 
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A PROBABLE SCOTTISH HOARD OF THE LATE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

M.A. HALL AND N.M.McQ. HOLMES 

Many of the coins listed below were offered for sale at Loves Auction Rooms, Perth, as lots 
67-91 in Sale 675 (13-14 December 2001) and as lots 82-127 in Sale 695 (25-26 June 2002). 
The two groups were sent for sale by the same vendor, and were described in the catalogues as ‘A 
collection of chiefly James VI Scottish silver coins 1550-1600’ and as 'A collection of chiefly 
James VI Scottish silver coins (Part II)’. 

Although the coins had been sold and dispersed before preparation of this paper commenced, 
lists had been compiled by Mark Hall, Human History Officer at Perth Museum, who had been 
approached by the auction house to provided identifications, and who had recognised the potential 
significance of the assemblage. 

It was assumed that no more of these coins would be consigned for sale, but a third batch was 
sent for auction later, and these were sold as lots 430-488 on 7 February 2003. MAH was again 
permitted to examine and list all the coins. The catalogue below draws on his lists and the 
descriptions in the auction catalogues, which were based on these. It includes three coins noted 
by MAH which do not appear to have found their way into any of the sales, although the circum- 
stances under which the coins were examined do not rule out the possibility of an accounting 
error. 

Mr Reid, at Loves Auction Rooms, enabled MAH to contact the vendor, Mr Bill Robertson, and 
he was able to glean the following information relating to the possible history of the coins. 
Mr Robertson had found them in an earthenware pot while clearing out his late father’s house in 
the Aboyne area of Aberdeenshire in 1986. He had not previously known of their existence. 
Mr Robertson’s family had lived in the Aboyne area for generations, and his great-grandfather had 
worked as a ditcher and dyker. Mr Robertson’s father had inherited the family cottage and worked 
as a farm employee in the area. 

The pot in which the coins were stored is discussed and illustrated below (Appendix 2). The 
fact that it seems to be generally contemporary with the coins strongly suggests that the coins 
constituted a hoard and had been buried inside it. Mr Robertson’s long-standing family connections 
with the Aboyne area also make it probable that the hoard was unearthed there, although it is now- 
impossible to say how many years, or generations, ago this took place. 


Analysis (NMMcQH) 

The total number of coins recorded was 223 (including the three not in the sale catalogues). All 
but one of these were Scottish, and the latest for which a date was noted were 1 0-shilling pieces 
minted in 1595. Since there were four coins of the same issue for which dates were either illegible 
or not recorded, the possibility remains that the latest coin in the assemblage may have been 
minted as late as 1601, but coins of this type dated after 1595 are rare, and this year must be 
regarded as a terminus post quern for deposition. Since no examples of the relatively common 
eighth (thistle merk) coinage of 1601-4 were included, it is reasonable to assume that accumula- 
tion had ceased by or soon after 1601. 

Despite the uncertainty surrounding its history and provenance, this hoard is nonetheless of 
some value since there is no published record of any other which concludes with coins of the later 
1590s or shortly after. Indeed, adequately described hoards dating from between 1567 and 1603 
are themselves remarkably few. 1 Its contents are thus worthy of some discussion. 

The hoard comprises coins belonging to what may be regarded as the middle range of denomi- 
nations in terms of face value. There are no gold coins, and no examples of the largest silver 


Acknowledgements: The writers wish to thank Mr Reid, of Loves Auetion Rooms, Perth, for information about the source of the 
coins offered for sale and for forwarding a letter to the vendor We are also grateful to Derek Hall, of StJAT Ltd., for his comments on 
tile pot. and to Marion O'Neill, at the National Museums of Scotland, for her excellent drawing. 
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denominations of the 1560s and early 1570s - the ryals (30 shillings Scots) of Mary and Damley, 
Mary as widow and James VI - although there is a single 30 shillings of James’s fourth coinage. 
Equally there are no specimens of the billon coins tariffed at four pence or less (placks and 
lions/hardheads of 1555-60, hardheads of 1588-90), but the more valuable billon denominations 
(bawbees of James V and Mary, nonsunts of Mary and Francis and placks of James VI) make up 
seventy-five of the 223 coins. The hoard may thus be seen to comprise a cross-section of the coins 
which might have belonged to, and appeared worth accumulating to. a person of average means at 
the very end of the sixteenth century. 

The silver coins comprise largely those most recently issued - those of James Vi’s sixth and 
seventh coinages, struck during the 1590s - and base silver issues of the 1570s, perhaps remaining 
in circulation after purer silver pieces had already been withdrawn. It is notable that an Act of 
Parliament of 6 August 1591 called for the surrender to the mint within three years of all old silver 
coins, for conversion into the newly commissioned (sixth coinage) balance half and quarter 
merks.’ If this might conveniently seem to explain the small number of older pure silver coins in 
this hoard, it should also be noted the Act also required the surrender of debased coins, and a 
hypothesis of obedience to this instruction does not explain the fact that so many debased silver 
coins of the second coinage were retained. An Act of the Privy Council of 4 July 1594 called for 
the return to the Mint of all coins predating those authorised the previous year (the seventh 
coinage, issued from 1594), and this instruction was repeated in a further Act of 31 January 
1594/5/ Clearly the owner of the hoard had not had the time or inclination to comply with this 
instruction. 

The billon coins belong to those denominations which contained the highest proportion of silver 
in their alloy. The fact that so many of these were being retained in private hands in the mid 1590s 
or later is evidence of repeated non-compliance with government attempts to remove them from 
circulation. An Act of Parliament of 27 February 1580 included instructions that all alloyed 
money in circulation except countermarked placks and hardheads was to be brought to the Mint 
for recoinage.' 1 * * 4 An Act of the Privy Council of 24 December 1583 specifically ordered the recall of 
‘twelf pennie pieces [i.e. nonsunts], babeis and plackes, with the thre pennie grottis [half bawbees] 
and half plackes’ for melting down and restriking into ‘grottes at aucht penneis the pece and hawlf 
grottes at iiiid 1 [James Vi’s placks and half placks].-’’ The proportion of silver in the nonsunts and 
bawbees, combined with the reduction in their face value ordered in 1567, had made it profitable 
for people to melt them down, and it is not surprising that the order to surrender them was widely 
ignored and had to be repeated on several occasions. The Act of Parliament of 6 August 1591 
called again for the return to the Mint of old billon coins - ‘babeis. thre penny grottis, twelf penny 
grottis and gray plakkis’ - and also ordered the demonetisation and withdrawal of the placks and 
half placks, minting of which had ceased only in the previous year. 6 This left only the very base 
hardheads of 1588-90 as legally circulating billon issues. 

It is unfortunate that there are no records of exactly contemporary Scottish hoards with which 
this can be compared, and there is therefore no way of establishing whether it represents a 
‘typical’ hoard of the period. The nearest in terms of terminus post quern is that found at Boreray, 
South Uist, in 1836. ' This is said to have comprised ‘a few’ gold coins and over 400 silver of 
James VI, all the latter dated 1592. If this is true, all the silver coins must have been balance half 
and quarter merks, but a hoard of so many coins of the same issue and date seems somewhat 
unlikely, especially in a location so far from the Mint in Edinburgh. 


1 D M. MctcalL ‘Tlic Evidence of Scottish Coin Hoards for Monetary History. 1100-1600'. in Coinuge in Medieval Scotland 
(1100-1600), edited by D.M. Metcalf 1= BAR British Series 45. Oxford. 1977'). pp. 1-59. Twenty-three post-1567 hoards arc listed 
(pp. 52—1, nos. 239-61 ). almost all of them recovered during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and very poorly recorded. 

- R W. Cochran-Palrick. Records of the Coinage of Scotland (Edinburgh. 1876). vol. 1. pp. 1 17-19, XVII. 

1 Cochran-Palrick. as in n. 2, pp 186-9, XC1 and XCIII. 

4 Cochran-Palrick. as in n. 2, pp. 1 1 1—12. X 

* Cochran-Palrick. as in n. 2, pp 158-9. LXIII. 

(l Cochran-Patrick. as in ti. 2. pp. 1 17-19. XVII 
J Lindsay. A View of the Coinage of Scotland (Cork. 1855). p.268. 
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A few somewhat earlier hoards have been recorded which are comparable with the assemblage 
under consideration here in being made up of both silver and larger billon coins (see Appendix 1 
below). That from Braeside. Greenock, Renfrewshire, found in 1955. was considered to have been 
deposited around the mid 1570s. 8 The latest of the fifty coins recorded were quarter merks of 
1573. and the hoard also included testoons of Mary before and during her marriage to Francis, as 
well as billon bawbees of James V and Mary and nonsunts of Mary and Francis. The hoard of 
nineteen coins found at Mossend Farm, Beith. Ayrshire, in 1958 comprised six nonsunts plus a 
one-third ryal of 1565 from the reign of Mary, and five half merks and six quarters dating from 
1572-4. y A small hoard found at Steinish, near Stornoway, Isle of Lewis, in 1876 included 
twenty-three nobles / half merks of James Vi’s second coinage and one ryal of 1571. with single 
specimens of a Mary plack and a nonsunt, 10 whereas the 692 coins found at Ayr in 1914 were all 
billon issues of the reigns of James IV and V and Mary, except for six coins from the ryal coinages 
of 1566-7." 

None of these earlier hoards is directly comparable with the assemblage listed below, therefore, 
but they do at least serve to indicate that the hoarding of silver and larger billon coins together w'as 
not uncommon in the later sixteenth century, and thus lend some support to the hypothesis that 
this group is indeed a genuine hoard. 

It is worth drawing attention to one particular coin - the bawbee of Mary which is listed below 
as a counterfeit. It is most unfortunate that no photograph of this coin exists, but Mark Hall 
recorded that the reverse design comprised a voided saltire with five pellets to the left and a rose 
to the right, instead of the normal fleurs-de-lis. If this was indeed a counterfeiter’s error, it appears 
both odd and somewhat self-defeating in terms of putting it into circulation undetected, but there 
seems to be no other logical explanation. 


James V 

bawbees 


LIST OF COINS 


Mary 

lesioon, type III (1557). counter -marked 
half testoon, type HI (1558) 

bawbees (3 X plain saltire, 2 X voided saltire. It) X type not recorded) 
bawbee (counterfeit) 

Mary and Francis 

lesioon. first issue (1558) 

nonsunts (1 X 1558, 9 X 1559, 3 X date uncertain. 10 X date not recorded) 


James VI 

2nd coinage 

nobles/ half merks ( 12 X 1572, 11 X 1573,2 X 1573 or 1575. 11 X 1574, 6 X 1575, 

2 X 1576, 13 X 1577, I X 1580. 10 X date not recorded) 
another, recorded by MAH. but not in sale catalogue 

half nobles / quarter merks (6 X 1572.2 X 1573, I X 1574.2 X 1575,2 X 1576, 

3 x 1577, 2 x 1580. 10 x date not recorded) 


4th coinage 

30 shillings (1585?) 

20 shillings (1 X 1582. I X 1584) 
10 shillings ( 1582) 


1 

1 

15 

l 


1 

23 


68 
( 1 ) 

28 

1 

2 

I 


s R. Ken and R.B.K. Stevenson. 'Coin Hoards in Scotland. 1955'. Proc Soc Antiq Scot 89 (1955-6). 1 07—1 7. at pp. 109-12. 

9 R.B.K. Stevenson. 'Scottish Coin Notes', PSAS 9 1 ( 1957-8), 195-9. at pp. 197-8. 

111 G. Sim. Notices of Recent Finds of Coins in Scotland'. PSAS 12 (1876-8), 306-7. at p. 306. 

11 G. Macdonald, Notes on Three Hoards of Coins Recently Discovered in the South of Scotland'. PSAS 58 ( 1913-14). 395-402. 
at pp. 401-2. 
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6th coinage 

balance half merks (9 X 1591, 2 x 1592) 11 

another two, recorded by MAH, but not in sale catalogue (2) 

7th coinage 

10 shillings (3 X 1593, 14 X 1594, 4 X 1595, 4 X date uncertain) 25 

5 shillings (1 X 1593, 1 X 71593, 3 X 1594) 5 

billon 

placks (5 X type 1, 11 X types 2-3, 18 X type not recorded) 34 

Elizabeth I 

sixpence (1583) 1 


APPENDIX 1: LATE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTTISH HOARDS 

It may be useful to include summaries of the contents of the four hoards discussed briefly above. These constitute the 

only later sixteenth-century Scottish hoards for which adequate records survive. 

Ayr (High Street) (1914) 

James IV ( 107) placks (107) 

James E(U0) placks (53) 

bawbees (54) 
half bawbees (3) 

Mary ( 1st period) (431) bawbees - Edinburgh (306); Stirling (6) 

half bawbees (11) 

Mary and Francis (37) nonsunts (37) 

Maty and Henty (3) ryals - 1566 (3) 

Mary (2nd widowhood) (3) ryal - 1567 (1) 

two-thirds ryal - 1567 (1) 
one-third ryal - 1567 (1) 

James VI ( 1 ) ryal / sword dollar - 1567 (1) 

Braeside, Greenock, Renfrewshire (1955) 

James V (l) bawbee ( 1 ) 

Mary (38) testoons. type III - 1556/7 (1); 1557, small crown (l); 1557, large crown (I ); 1558(2) 

bawbees (33) 

Mary and Francis (8) testoons - 1559 (2) 

nonsunts - 1558 (1); 1559 (4) 

James VI (3) half nobles / quarter merks - 1573 (2); uncertain date, broken (1) 

Mossend Farm, Beith, Ayrshire (1958) 

Maty and Francis ( 6) nonsunts - 1 558 ( 1 ); 1 559 (5) 

Maty and Henty (1) one-third ryal - 1565 (1) 

James 17(12) nobles / half merks - 1572(1); 1573(2); 1574(2) 

half nobles / quarter merks - 1572(5); 1573 (2) 

Steinish, Stornoway, Lewis (1876) 

Maty (1) plack - 1557(1) 

Maty and Francis ( 1 ) nonsunt - 1 559 ( 1 ) 

James VI (24) ryal I sword dollar - 1571 ( 1) 

nobles / half merks - dates illegible or not recorded - 23 
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APPENDIX 2: THE POTTERY VESSEL (Fig. I) 

The pot in which the coins were stored was shown to Derek Hall, of the Scottish Urban Archaeological Trust Ltd., in 
Perth, and he was able to confirm the suitability of a late sixteenth-century date. The vessel may originally have been a 
small jug. with a short narrow neck and a handle, although the degraded state of the exterior surface renders this less 
than certain. There is a slightly eccentric circular pedestal base, and the body itself is of somewhat irregular profile. The 
fabric is red. with traces of a green glaze surviving, and there are three concentric incised grooves around the body, just 
below the neck. 




Fig. I . Pottery vessel: scale I ;2 (drawn by Marion O'Neill) 


A CIVIL WAR HOARD FROM SHROPSHIRE 

EDWARD BESLY 

In November 2001 the Shrewsbury Museums Service accepted a donation of 142 sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century coins, which clearly form a hoard deposited during the English Civil War. 1 * 3 
The coins were apparently found in the 1930s by the grandfather of the donor, and are likely to 
have been found at Hawkestone Park, near Market Drayton, where he worked as a groundsman, 
though the Church Stretton area is another possibility. Either way, a Shropshire provenance 
appears to be secure and the hoard otherwise unrecorded. The two significant published hoards of 
1642-4 from Shropshire found before 1939. Oswestry f 1 904) and Donnington (1938), both ended 
too weakly to have been potential sources of the present coins. : 

In its size, with a face value of £5 18s. 0 d., the group fits into the general pattern of Civil War 
hoards, the majority comprising sums under £10. The latest coins are two Tower Mint shillings 
with privy-mark (P) produced from the spring of 1643 to some time in spring-summer 1644.' The 
composition of the hoard is consistent with the general picture for hoards closing with this mark. 
Coins of Elizabeth and James are close to the high levels typical of early Civil War hoards, while 
coins of Charles, though more numerous than those in contemporary hoards from the area, do not 
achieve the high levels which are consistently characteristic of hoards of 1 644-5 . 4 A date of 
deposit later than the second half of 1643 would appear unlikely, although bearing in mind the dif- 
ficulties inherent in dating hoards, even in historically well-documented periods, it would be 
unwise to try to be more precise. 5 

1 I Jin grateful to Michael Stokes of Shrewsbury' Museums Service for drawing my attention to the hoard. 

: Donnington ( ECWCH . D7): 522 silver coins to Triangle-in-Circle (1641-3), contained no half crowns; Oswestry (ECWCH. 
E12): 4 gold. 401 silver coins; gold to (P) (1643-4), but no silver later than T-in-C - of which fewer than in the present hoard. ECWCH 
= E. Besly. English Civil War Coin Hoards. BM Occasional Paper 51 (1987 ). 

3 The Pyx trials for T-in-C and (P) were held oil 29 May 1643 and 1 5 July 1644. respectively. 

4 At 53.4 per cent of the hoard’s value, the Tower Mint coins of Charles I are reasonably typical for a hoard of 1643-4. The aver- 
age of 42.7 per cent quoted in ECWCH. p.56. Table I should read 44.7 (a misprint in Table VI has distorted the figures for (P)» This 
figure is in turn dragged down by the unusually small presence of Charles I in Prestatyn (2.9 per cent of the hoard's value), 

' See N.J. Mayhew and E. Besly. 'The 1996 Broughton (Oxon) coin hoard’. BNJ 68 ( 1998). 154-7. 
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The hoard contains one royalist coin, a shilling struck at Shrewsbury between early October 
and some time in December 1642 (the mint was transferred to Oxford, arriving on 3 January 
1643). Shrewsbury was essentially a ‘campaign' mint, the output from which was used towards 
paying and equipping the army that was to fight at Edgehill on 23 October. Pay was distributed, 
probably at Edgecote, near Banbury, shortly before the battle. 6 The Shrewsbury shilling may 
therefore have returned to the area in circulation some time later, perhaps as part of a sum gath- 
ered elsewhere; it is also possible that it went directly into local circulation in payment for sup- 
plies around October 1642. Alternatively, the mint’s operations during November and December 
1642, once the army had marched away, might have included the coining of plate for local citizens 
(as certainly happened in Exeter in 1643-4), 7 another mechanism by which the Shrewsbury 
shilling might have entered circulation in the area. 

CATALOGUE 






Weight (g) 

Philip & Mary 





1 Shilling 

uncertain, Spanish titles 


5.44 

2 

1555, English titles 


4.56c 

Elizabeth 1 





3 Shilling 

N. 1985 

Lys 


4.69c 

4-5 


Cross lets 


5.58, 5.53 

6-10 


Martlet 


5.67,5.63, 5.61. 5.45c, 4.65c 

il 


uncertain 


4.57c 

12 

N. 20)4 

Woolpack 


5.70 

13 


Anchor 


4.70c 

14 


2 


5.94 

15-16 Sixpence 

N. 1997 

Pheon 

1561 

2.93,2.80 

17 



1562 

2,66 

18 



1565 

2.82 

19-20 



156? 

2.86, 2.64 

21 


Rose 

1565 

2.52 

22-3 


Portcullis 

1566 

2.70,2.61c 

24 


Lion(?) 

1566 

2.73 

25 


Coronet 

1567 

2.25c 

26-7 



1568 

2.76, 2.22 

28-9 



1569 

2.83. 2.71 

30 



156? 

2.83 

31 



1570 

2.71 

32 


Castle 

1570 

2.82 

33-4 



1571 

2.92. 2.22c 

35 


Ermine 

1572 

2.73 

36-7 



1573 

2.89, 2.82 

38-9 


Acorn 

1574 

2.99, 2.54 

40 


Eglantine 

1574 

2.87 

41 



1575 

2.80 

42-3 



1577/6? 

2.62, 2.34c 

44 


Plain Cross 

15?? 

2.17c 

45-6 


Long Cross 

1581 

2.89, 2.88 

47-50 


uncertain 

157? 

2.85, 2.74. 2.65. 2.43c 

51-2 

N. 2015 

Bell 

1583 

2.69. 2.35c 

53 


A 

1583 

2.79 

54 



15?? 

2.89 

55 


uncertain 

1583 

2.22c 

56-7 


Hand 

1590 

2.90, 2.77 

58 



1591 

2.73 

59 


uncertain 

1 59 2(?) 

2.53 

60 

N. ? 

uncertain 

15?? 

2.60 


6 G.C Boon. Cardigan shire Silver and the Aberystwyth Mini in Peace and War (Cardiff, J 981), pp. 93-103: distribution of pay: p. 97. 

7 E. Besly, ‘The English Civil War minis ai Truro and Exeter, 1642-1646“, BNJ 62 { 1992), 102-53, ai pp. 105-6. 



James I 


61 Shilling 

N. 2073 

1/2 Thistle 


5.97 

62 


1/2 Lys 


5.77 

63 


1/? Thistle 


5.01c 

64 


1/2 uncertain 


5.55 

65-8 

N. 2100 

2/4 Rose 


5.99.5.90,5.89.5.55c 

69 


2/4 uncertain 


5.79 

70 

N 2101 

2/5 uncertain 


5.80 

71 

N. 2124 

3/6 Thistle 


5.97 

72-3 Sixpence 

N. 2074 

1/1 Thistle 

1603 

2.80. 2.80 

74 

N. 2075 

1/2 Thistle 

1604 

2.81 

75-7 


1/2 uncertain 

1604 

3.12. 2.85.2.84 

78 


1 /? uncertain 

160? 

2.91 

79-81 

N. 2102 

2/3 Lys 

1604 

3.24. 2.78. 2.58 

82 


2/4 uncertain 

1607 

2.78 

83 


2/? Uncertain 

160? 

2.78 

Charles I 





TOWER 





84 Halfcrown 

N. 2211 

Tun 


14.86 

85 


Triangle 


15.13 

86 

N. 2212 

Triangle 


15.35 

87 

N. 2214 

@ (long sword) 


15.56 

88-90 


@ (broken sword) s 


15.55. 15.17. 14.35 

91 Shilling 

N. 2218 

Cross on steps 


5.76 

92 

N. 2223 

Harp? 


5.25 

93 

N. 2225 

Bell 


5.75 

94-5 


Crown 


6 08. 5.89 

96-101 


Tun 


6.24. 6.21. 6.18, 6.14. 6.10. 





6.00 

102 

N. 2229? 

Tun 


6.01 

103 


Anchor 

u n‘ j 

6.09 

104 



r/1 

6.02 

105-7 

N. 2231 

Triangle 


6.44. 6.02. 4.65c 

108-14 


Star 


6.30, 6.13, 6.06, 5.96. 5,88. 





5.87, 5.70 

115-23 


Triangle-in-circle 


6.53, 6.31. 5,99, 5.95. 5.90. 





5.83.5.83,5.83.5.30c 

124-5 


(P) 


6.11,5.92 

126-30 


uncertain 


6.34. 6.11.5.99.5.86,5.84 

131-4 Sixpence 

N. 2241 

Crown 


3.10. 2.99. 2.96,2.83 

135 


Tun 


2.92 

136 

N. 2243 

Tun 


2.82 

137 

N. 2244/5 Anchor 

1/r 

2.95 

138-9 



1/? 

2.99. 2.81 

140 


uncertain 


2.72 

141 

N. 2246 

uncertain 


2.98 

SHREWSBURY 





1 42 Shilling 

N. 2379 

Aberystwyth obv. die 


6.65 


Morrieson A-l 





same dies as Brooker 827 



Average weights, Tower mint coins: 10 





Sixpence 

Shilling 

Half Crown 


Philip & Mary 


5 .00 (2) 



Elizabeth I 

2.68 (46) 89.0 

5.31 (12)88.2 



James 1 

2.86(12)95.0 

5.74 (11) 95.3 



Charles I 

2.92 (11) 97.0 

5.96 (40) 99.0 

15.14(7) 100.6 



* This refers to damage to the punch for the figure of the king on the obverse dies. 

<J This refers to the orientation of the anchor privy mark: upright, or horizontal with flukes to left or right. 
10 Convention as ECWCII average weight in grams (number weighed) percentage of post-1601 standard, 
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The ‘Hawkestone’ weights for coins of Charles I compare well with other deposits, those for shillings 
being depressed slightly by the presence of two clipped coins, indicated by ‘c’ against the weights. Sixteen 
shillings (40 per cent) and five of the seven half crowns, as well as one sixpence and the Shrewsbury 
shilling, are above standard. The weights for James I and for the sixpences of Elizabeth are typical, but the 
Elizabethan shillings are at the lower end of the expected range, several being heavily clipped. Overall, the 
Tower coins in the hoard average 96.1 per cent of the contemporary standard. n 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S MEDAL FOR THE RECOVERY OF GEORGE III 

LAURENCE BROWN 

Occasionally there have appeared on the market a small number of uniface gold and enamel 
badges with loop and ring for suspension, dated March 10, 1789. These appear simply to commem- 
orate the apparent recovery of King George EDI from what is now generally believed to have been 
an acute intermittent porphyria. This conclusion, the chronicling of the King’s illness and the his- 
tory of the disease, have been admirably investigated by Dr Ida Macalpine and Dr Richard Hunter, 
their findings being brought to wider notice in their book George III and the Mad-Business. 1 

The medals, 35 mm in diameter, are hollow, the reverse uninscribed and are made of what 
appears to be fine gold. On the obverse there is a gold crown with the caul in red enamel above an 
engraved G 111 R cypher with VI VAT above. The inscription REG! ■ AMATO ■ REDVC1 is above this 
in gold on a dark blue enamel ground, all set on a white enamel field. Below the exergual line is 
the inscription MART ■ X / MDCCLXXX1X and all is set within a gold wreath on a red enamel 
ground (Plate 11, 5). 

These pieces, which are generally described as ‘George III: Recovery from Illness’ (with vari- 
ants thereof) are clearly of some significance since they must have been quite costly to make and 
are rare; as there is no manufacturer’s name on them it is impossible to attribute them to a maker. 
The clue as to the probable origin of these pieces is to be found in Macalpine and Hunter’s book, 2 
which quotes from the Diary of Madame D'Arblay (1778-1840)? In the latter is recorded against 
a date in March 1789 (unfortunately the precise day is not noted), 1 ... all the rest of our household 
were there. Lord Harcourt came and showed me a new medallion just presented to him by the 
Queen, widi a Latin inscription in honour of the King’s recovery. He called himself master of the 
order, from receiving the first in the distribution. “Though,” he added, “I am a very singular 
courtier, for I have been one, hitherto, without either profits or honours.” ’ 4 Madame D’Arblay, the 
novelist Fanny Burney, was Keeper of the Robes (or dresser) to Queen Charlotte from July 1786 
to July 1791; her French title derived from her subsequent marriage. 

This entry with its reference to ‘a new medallion . . . with a Latin inscription in honour of the 
King’s recovery’ would seem to indicate that the badge under consideration is the correct one, as it 
is the only piece with an appropriate inscription and grand enough to have been presented by 
Queen Charlotte to friends and courtiers. Against the entry in the published copy of Madame 
D’Arb lay’s diaries in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle is a pencilled marginal note ‘several of 
these in King’s audience Rm’. 5 The Royal Collection contains three examples of the medals, one 
from the collection of a Colonel Charles Swaine. 


11 £CW( //. p. 65, Tabic III. As is usual in Civil War hoards, most Elizabethan sixpences arc both worn and clipped, with only the 
most extreme examples here denoted ‘c\ 

Acknowledgement*: I am indebted to Sir Hugh Roberts, Director of the Royal Collection, and the Hon. Lady Roberts. Librarian and 
Curator of the Print Room at Windsor Castle, for checking my text: Miss Pamela Clark. Rcgtstrar of the Royal Archives: Miss Tracey 
Earl. Archivist. Coutts & Co; and Miss Alison Turton. Archivist. Royal Bank of Scotland, for their help in researching the Royal diaries 
and accounts on my behalf. 

1 Dr Ida Macalpine and Dr Richard Hunter, George III and the Mod-Business. (London, 1969 and Pimlico. 1991 ). Originally the 
subject of a paper in the British Medical Journal. 8 January 1966. 

•’ Macalpine and Hunter, as inn. I . p. 92 

•' Diary and tellers of Madame D’Arblay. Preface ajid notes by Austin Dobson. 6 vols (London. 1905). 

J D'Arblay. as in n. 3. vol. 4, p. 278. 

■’ D'Arblay. as in n. 3, Royal Collection Inventory number 1052616. 
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The date 10 March 1789, on the medal coincides with the date that Parliament presented 
Addresses of Congratulation to the King on his recovery. In the following month, April 1789, 
Madame D’ Arblay notes, ‘The Queen graciously presented me with an extremely pretty medal of 
green and gold, and a motto “Vive le Roi”, upon the Thanksgiving occasion, as well as a fan 
The ‘occasion’ was the Service of Thanksgiving for the King’s recovery held at St Paul’s 
Cathedral on 23rd April and the Queen’s presentation of such a (presumably enamelled) medal 
would, perhaps, suggest that coloured medals w'ere in the Royal mind as a suitable memento of 
such happy events. 

Conclusive contemporary evidence for the attribution of the March 1789 medal is not to be 
found. Queen Charlotte’s diaries held in the Royal Archives only exist for August to December 
1789 and for 1794. Greville’s diary 7 is of no help either; although Col. Greville was the favourite 
equerry of King George III and, as such, might reasonably have expected to received such a token 
of regard from Queen Charlotte, his diary ends on 4 March 1 789 s when the King u'as pronounced 
sane and Greville proceeded to other duties. 

A search of the archives at Coutts Bank, where the King had had an account until he took his busi- 
ness away from them in 1802, has failed to produce any reference to the medal, owing to the non- 
survival of the account. In addition to his account at Coutts. George III had also conducted some 
business with Drummond’s Bank (now part of the Royal Bank of Scotland), probably as early as 
1784. The RBS also have no records of an account for Queen Charlotte, and although there are 
records of an account for one Gabriel Mathias, who conducted business for the Queen c. 1 770- 1 805, 
these contain no reference to a medal. The absence of a banking account, other financial papers or a 
reference to a medal in Mathias’s account for the period in question is unfortunate, since the cost of 
tlte medal is likely to have been met by the Queen herself rather than the King. 

Despite the lack of contemporary identification of the medal, the attribution of the enamel piece 
to Queen Charlotte was sufficiently compelling for Dr Macalpine to label the specimen in her 
collection, ‘Queen Charlotte’s Medallion’ and translate the Latin legend on the obverse as ‘The 
Court Celebrates Your Return’. Ida Macalpine’s collection of medals and other items relating to 
the recovery of George III was presented to HM The Queen in 1974. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF WILLIAM WELLESLEY POLE 
TO THE ROYAL MINT 

KEVIN CLANCY 

There has over the years been some degree of confusion over certain aspects of the career of 
William Wellesley Pole, specifically when and w'hy he was appointed Master of the Mint, and in 
what circumstances he left office nine years later. In an uncharacteristic slip Sir John Craig 
recorded that Pole’s term as Master began in July 1812 rather than September 1814. In his 
defence, however, it should be noted that working notes kept by Craig indicate that he was aware 
of the correct date of Pole’s appointment. Rather more inexplicably, in Wellington, Pillar of State 
Elizabeth Longford suggested that Pole did not become Master until some time after February 
1816, and there are further instances of this confusion in some biographical dictionaries of the 
nineteenth century. There is less muddle over when Pole left the Mint, the autumn of 1823 appear- 
ing pretty well consistently in political biographies, but use of the term resignation to describe the 
manner of his departure does not convey the bitterness that surrounded his leaving. 1 The purpose 


6 D' Arblay. as in n, 3, voL 4, p. 285. 

7 The Dianes of Colonel the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville. edited by F, McKno Bladon. Bodley Head (London. 1930). 

* Greville's Diary also has additional anecdotes which probably all occurred in 1794. 

1 Sir John Craig, The Mini: A History of the London Mint from A.D. 287 to l‘J48 (Cambridge. 1953). pp. 278, 296—7; Sir John 
Craig, manuscript note book. Royal Mint Library; E Longford, Wellington, Pillar of State (London. 1972), pp. 43-4; R.B. Mossc. The 
Parliamentary Guide (London. 1835); Men of the Reign. A Biographical Dictionary 1 of eminent persons of British and Colonial birth 
i vho have died during the reign of Queen Victoria, ed. T.H. W r ard (London. 18851. 
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of this note is therefore to clarify one or two details of Pole’s tenure as Master of the Mint and to 
show in passing that he was during his career quite often at the whim of political forces t an tails - 
ingly beyond his control. 

As might be expected from a man who had for an elder brother Lord Wellesley, the Governor 
General of India, and for a younger brother the Duke of Wellington, Pole made steady if some- 
what belated progress through the ranks of government. He joined the Ordnance Office in 1802, 
an appointment as Secretary to the Admiralty followed in 1807 and in 1809 he moved on to the 
position of Chief Secretary for Ireland before eventually taking on the Mastership of the Mint in 
1814. He was not universally liked by his parliamentary and Cabinet colleagues but his no-non- 
sense approach to administration earned him respect: even Robert Peel, who scarcely had a good 
word to say about him, appreciated that on occasion he could be a formidable opponent. 2 With his 
family connections and, from 1814, his seat in Cabinet, he stood very much at the centre of affairs 
- a comfortably established member of Britain’s political class during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. High office, however, eluded him, and partly at least this stemmed from the very family con- 
nections that in other circumstances were to prove extremely useful. 

He was offered the chance of taking on the role of Secretary of War at the beginning of Lord 
Liverpool’s administration in 1812 but he turned it down, choosing instead to side with his brother 
Lord Wellesley who was Liverpool’s main rival in seeking to form a new government following 
the assassination of Spencer Perceval. This display of family loyalty was damaging for Pole. For 
the next two years in Parliament he set himself in opposition to certain of Liverpool’s policies and 
years later Liverpool still bore animosity towards Pole for his behaviour during this period. If sup- 
port for his elder brother had been a poisoned chalice, the close relationship that he enjoyed with 
his younger brother Arthur, Duke of Wellington, played a much more positive role in his political 
rehabilitation. It was Wellington who, on returning victorious from the Peninsular War in 1814, 
secured for Pole the position of Master of the Mint and with that appointment he insisted there go 
a seat in Cabinet. 3 Although previous Masters may have held Cabinet rank, they did so by virtue 
of their holding other official positions; the Mastership of the Mint had never in itself carried such 
status and it was for this concession in particular that Pole had good reason to be grateful to his 
younger brother. 

The reshuffle that brought Pole back to the government benches took place in July 1814 but he 
did not take up the duties of Master for a couple of months, the Patent authorising his appointment 
being dated 28 September. 4 Whatever the reasons for the confusion over the beginning of Pole’s 
career at the Mint he was soon into his stride and there is a sense that much more than his immedi- 
ate predecessors he was concerned to become intimately acquainted with the affairs of his depart- 
ment. It was an approach that stood in stark contrast to the semi-detached control that had been 
exercised by Masters for the previous fifty years and it was a style of leadership that was admired 
by those senior officials at the Mint with whom he worked most closely. As evidence of the high 
regard in which he was held, a medal was commissioned by his colleagues on his removal from 
office, complete with a laudatory inscription acknowledging his achievements. 5 Apart from Lord 
Effingham in the 1780s, it would be a vain search to look for other Masters from this period being 
similarly revered. 

The legacy from his time at the Mint lies chiefly in the important administrative changes he 
introduced early on and in his determined control over the major recoinage and exchange of 
1816-17. The recoinage, stretching as it did over several years, was very much the focal point of 

History of Parliament: House of Commons, 1790-1820. ed. R. G. Thome (London. 1986). V. 515. 

1 History of Parliament. V. 514-5: Sir Charles Petrie. Lord Liverpool and His Titties (London. 1954). p. 277; BL. Additional MS 
28,291, fos 397-405, Liverpool to Thomas Wallace, 18 January 1823. 

J PRO. Mint 22/12, for Pole's formal appointment as Master, 28 September 1814. 

5 The Latin inscription on the reverse of the medal can be translated as In honour of the noble William Wellesley Pole, Baron 
Maryborough, for nine years Master of Mint affairs, who not only restored the British coinage to its former brilliancy but instituted a 
new and more beautiful one. and who. in distributing the coins to all parts of the country, did so with such wisdom (hat everywhere 
almost at the same time the old money fell into disuse, being quickly succeeded to the public advantage by the new. He directed the 
Coinage with the utmost judgement and fairness. The officers of the Royal Mint. London, have ordered (bis medal to be struck as a token 
of their respect and friendship. I $23.'. The translation is taken from WJ. Hocking. Catalogue of Coins. Tokens. Medals. Dies and Seals 
in the Museum of the Royal Mint (London. 1906-10). 11, Dies. Medals and Seals. 236. Another translation is provided in L. Brown. A 
Catalogue of British Historical Medals 1760-19601 London. 1980). I. The accession of George III to the death of William IV. 294. 



his Mastership and its successful completion meant that he presided over a department that was 
without doubt held in higher regard after his term than before. If the physical evidence of the coins 
is anything to go by. his time in office witnessed a clear technical and artistic improvement. 
Enormous effort - some argued at the time too much effort - was put into striking coins to the 
very' highest standards. Production of the crown piece of 1818 epitomised the perfectionist streak 
in Pole and, by presenting to influential figures specimens of the coin, he was quite consciously 
promoting the image of the Mint and very probably his own standing. His position in the country's 
political life combined with his reputation of being an energetic and efficient administrator 
brought him into contact with the likes of Sir Joseph Banks and reinforced the sense of a depart- 
ment that had been transformed from a bastion of sinecures to a creditable organ of the state. 6 All 
this, however, was to no avail when questions over the changing shape of the government were 
being discussed and when the Prime Minister Lord Liverpool was looking for a victim to placate 
rival political factions. 



Fig. I . Medal commemorating Pole’s Mastership of the Mint. 


Change was in the air for Pole from the early 1820s but it took Liverpool no less than three 
attempts to lever him out of office and again Wellington played no small role in the final outcome. 
In May 1821 Wellington was given the task of breaking the news to Pole that his services would 
no longer be required at the Mint. Pole is said to have flown into a rage and to have spoken to 
Wellington in such an offensive manner that the Duke was still annoyed about his brother’s behav- 
iour some time after their meeting. In a fit of what was a well-known temper, Pole seems to have 
deeply offended his brother who felt him to have been ungrateful for all that he had done for him 
over the years, not the least of which was securing his position in Cabinet in the first place. 
Perhaps Pole feared the political wilderness that awaited him on departing from the Mint, but such 
sentiments do not necessarily accord with a man who had in recent years given up any kind of 
active parliamentary role and who had in any case never become properly reconciled to 
Liverpool’s administration. 7 

Nothing was to come of this attempt and when the Prime Minister was looking to rearrange his 
government two years later in January 1823 and again had Pole in his sights, the Master of the 
Mint, now elevated to the peerage as Lord Maryborough, was just as aggressive in his opposition 
to the plans. One report of Pole’s response described his determination that nothing would remove 
him from the Cabinet and that as Wellington’s brother he was owed more respect. Before the year 
was out, however, plans were again afoot to remove him from office and on this occasion the 
Prime Minister had his way and Pole had to accept the position of Master of the Buckhounds in 


* PRO. Mini 1/20. pp. 18. 124: Mini 4/27. Pole to James Morrison. Depuly Master of lire Mini, 28 Augusl 1818: Mathew Boulton 
Papers 332, George Rennie to Matthew Robinson Boulton. 23 March 1819. A detailed account of the recoinage will appear as a volume 
in the Society's Special Publication series 

The Journal of Mrs Arbulhnor, 1820-1832, eds P. Bamford and the Duke of Wellington f London. 1950), I, 96. 99. 
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George IV ’s household or, as the political diarist Charles Grevjlle put it, he had to ‘exchange the 
solid pudding for the empty praise’. When Pole left the Mint on 9 October 1823, to be succeeded 
by Thomas Wallace, he was indeed dissatisfied with the outcome, reflecting bitterly that he had 
been ‘shamefully deceived, and ill-used, and abandoned’. Disappearing into the household of 
George IV, his political career was after this at an end and although when into his seventies he was 
appointed Postmaster General in Robert Peel’s ministry of 1834-5, there was never any real ques- 
tion over his having serious political pretensions. As far as Wellington was concerned, Liverpool’s 
action in removing Pole was thought to weaken the Duke’s standing. In writing to his friend 
Charles Arbuthnot, however, on 16November 1823 Wellington, with typical nonchalance, 
reflected that ‘it is certainly true that the removal of Lord Maryborough is considered a blow to 
me by the wise Publick. But for that I don’t care one pin.’. s 

The circumstances surrounding Pole’s appointment to and resignation from the Mint reflected 
the strained relations between the Wellesley family and Lord Liverpool. There had been tensions 
between the two camps for many years and although Liverpool recognised that the country owed 
Wellington a great debt in 1814, which the Duke not unreasonably used to help his family, nine 
years later a more firmly established Liverpool could risk offending Wellington by forcing his 
brother’s removal. That Pole was dismissed from office on account of ‘the necessities of Cabinet 
making and not for any political offence’ did not make it any easier for him to bear. 9 


THE CENTENARY MEDAL OF 
THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

KEVIN CLANCY 

When, at the beginning of 2002, the Society began to consider how its centenary in 2003 ought to 
be celebrated, the idea of issuing a medal generated a good deal of interest. That this would be an 
appropriate way in which to mark such a milestone in the history of the Society was readily 
acknowledged, but in order to examine the idea in greater depth a small committee was formed 
consisting of the President, John Porteous acting as chairman, Philip Attwood, Kevin Clancy and 
Graham Dyer, with the sculptor John Mills very kindly agreeing to offer his advice from the per- 
spective of a successful numismatic artist. 

At the committee’s first meeting on 26 March, held at the Royal Mint’s London office, the 
financial implications of issuing a centenary medal were explored and, although it was recognised 
that there would be a cost for the Society to bear, it was nevertheless felt that this would indeed be 
a proper way for the Society to celebrate its centenary and that commissioning a medal carried the 
additional welcome benefit of acting as an encouragement to medallic art in Britain. Consensus 
soon emerged that the medal should be the same size as the Society’s membership medal, 45 mil- 
limetres, that it should be struck rather than cast and that designs ought to be obtained by way of 
competition. A matter which proved somewhat more difficult to resolve, however, was whether 
the existing obverse of the membership medal, with its attractive Britannia design by John 
Lobban, should be adopted as the obverse of the centenary medal or whether two completely new 
designs should be commissioned. Opinion was initially divided but the view eventually prevailed 
that a completely new medal design would be better from an artistic point of view, would give due 
weight to the importance of the centenary and could well generate more interest. 

Having therefore decided on the nature of the medal, the committee turned its attention to the 
artists who were to be invited to submit designs. It was thought that no more than four would be 


s The Journal of Mrs Arbuthnot. 1 . 205. 208-10. 77/e Greville Memoirs, 1814-1860. eds L. Sirachcy and R. Fulford (London. 
1938), I, 149; George Canning and his Friends, cd. J. Bagoc (London, 1909), U. 192-4: Longford. Pillar of Slate, p. 98; 
R. Grenville. Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Memoirs of the Court of George [V, 1 820- 1 830 (London. 1859), 1, 488; fl, 7. 

9 Charles Duke Yonge, The Life and Administration of Robert Banks. Second Earl of Liverpool (London, 1868). JN. p 392; 
W.R. Brock. Lord Liverpool and Liberal Toryism (Cambridge. 194 1 ). p 61 For a general view of Pole's lime ai the Mini see G P. Dyer and 
PP. Gaspar. ‘Reform, ihc New Technology and Tower Hill, 1 700-1 966' . in A New History of the Royal Mint, cd. C.E. Chalhs, pp. 472-93. 



sufficient and one of the first names to emerge as a candidate was Avril Vaughan, who had taken 
part in the membership medal competition and whose work at that Lime had attracted a lot of sup- 
port. Gordon Summers of the Royal Mint Engraving Department would, it was agreed, bring a 
maturity of style to the subject. Ron Dutton was included in view his long experience as a medal- 
list, and for the fourth artist the committee chose Danuta Solowiej-Wedderbum on the basis of the 
promising reputation she had developed over a number of years. With these four the committee 
was confident of obtaining a good variety of designs, and happily they all subsequently accepted 
invitations to take part in the competition. The guidance offered to the artists intentionally avoided 
being too prescriptive but they were all positively encouraged to think in terms of allegorical 
designs representing the Society, drawing inspiration from the figure of Britannia which appears 
on the Society’s seal. They were directed away from making reference to a single coin or a partic- 
ular period of time and although it was thought useful for the name of the Society to be included 
an inscription that referred directly to the centenary was left to their discretion. 

Twenty-six drawings were submitted by the closing date of 1 1 June and on 23 July the commit- 
tee met again at the Mint’s London office to consider these designs which, in order to secure 
impartiality, were at this stage identified only by letters and numbers (Plates 13-15). While it was 
acknowledged that one or two of the six designs submitted by Avril Vaughan represented a tradi- 
tional approach that would readily have meaning for the membership of the Society, the commit- 
tee thought the work of Danuta Solowiej-Wedderbum had succeeded more clearly in conveying a 
sense of what it is that numismatists actually do, which is to study coins. The ideas expressed in 
three of her drawings, centring on the themes of coins being held, coins being studied and 
Britannia, were thought to have real potential and the committee judged that the best way forward 
would be for her to prepare revised versions of these designs, taking even greater care to depict 
accurately a tray of coins and how numismatists handle coins. 

Mrs Solowiej-Wedderbum readily agreed to the suggestions put forward by the committee and 
revised drawings were duly received. At the committee’s next meeting on 3 September, this time 
at the British Museum, there was a sense from the start that the initial potential glimpsed in the 
designs had now been realised. The intensity of her design depicting the eye combined with the 
image of Britannia seen through a magnifying glass was thought to work well, reflecting the idea 
of concentrated study and marrying this with a refreshing image of Britannia drawn in an inven- 
tive way against the background of a tray of coins. The committee was in no doubt that this 
approach might seem radical but there was nevertheless general agreement that intellectually the 
designs held together and that there was every prospect of obtaining an attractive medal. Models 
were subsequently commissioned from the artist and, after photographs of these were circulated to 
members of the committee, a few minor alternations were suggested before final approval was 
received to proceed with production of the dies. Specimens were available for Council to examine 
at its meeting in March 2003 and the medal was then put on sale to the membership and also, 
through the Royal Mint, to non-members of the Society. For Mrs Solowiej-Wedderbum. an artist 
known for her cast medals, the process of designing the centenary medal was challenging. As a 
struck medal, requiring a very low relief model, it was a real departure for her, but it was one that 
she found rewarding and the toned finish of the medals, which she supervised, gave her particular 
pleasure. 
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Geographical index 

Akenham. Suffolk. 92 

Arreton, Isle of Wight, 1 85 

Arundel, near. West Sussex, 204 

Asgarby, near, Lincolnshire, 24 

Ashen, Essex, 192 


Ashford, near, Kent, 138 
Balderton, Nottinghamshire, 233 
Barton Hill, near, Bedfordshire, 213 
Baston, Lincolnshire, 99 
Bawdy, near, Nottinghamshire, 1 94 
Bedford, near, Bedfordshire, 63 
Beeston Hall Farm. Cheshire. 228 
Bergh Apton, Norfolk, 206, 223 
Blythburgh. Suffolk. 67, 96. 230 
Boston, near. Lincolnshire. 23 
Brailes, Warwickshire, 247 
Brancaster, Norfolk. 55 
Bredon, Worcestershire, 49 
Burgh Castle, Norfolk, 64 
Burnham Market. Norfolk. 122. 175 
Burton Fleming parish, East Yorkshire. 145 
Caistor, Norfolk, 35 

Cambridgeshire/Hertfordshire border. 134 

Carleton Rode, Norfolk, 29 

Castle Acre, Norfolk, 127 

Cawston. Norfolk, 235 

Chelmsford, near, Essex. 48 

Chickerell. Dorset. 101 

Chilton. Suffolk. 187 

Clare. Suffolk, 102 

Cobhant. Kent, 154 

Coddenham, Suffolk, 54 

Coggeshall. Essex, 40 

Colkirk. Norfolk, 201,225 

Compton, near, West Berkshire, 168 

Coney Weston, Suffolk. 182 

Congresbury, North Somerset. 74 

Copston Magna, Rugby, Warwickshire, 39 

Crownthorpe. Norfolk, 1 8 

Cumbria, 30 

Dickleburgh, Norfolk, 226 

Dowsby, Lincolnshire, 87 

Dry Doddington, Lincolnshire, 60, 95, 136 

Dunnington, East Yorkshire, 142, 148 

East Anglia, 46 

East Walton, Norfolk, 50 

Eccleshall, Staffordshire. 113 

Elsing, Norfolk, 250 

Eltisley, Cambridgeshire, 207 

Ely. Cambridgeshire, 216 

Ely (West Fen Road), Cambridgeshire. 123 

Eye, Suffolk, 25 

Feltwell, Norfolk, 38 

Fenstanton, Cambridgeshire, 1 1 

Framlingham, Suffolk. 195 

Freckenham, Suffolk, 129, 130 

Fridaythorpe, East Yorkshire, 82 

Good Easter, Essex, 69. 88. 93, 107 

Goodnestone, Kent. 62 

Great Bedwyn, Wiltshire, 5 

Great Bromley, Essex, 72 

Great Mongeham, near Deal, Kent, 57, 108, 112 

Great Walsingham, Norfolk. 41. 141 

Great Waltham, Essex, 75 

Great Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. 83, 94, 169 

Grendon. Northamptonshire, 181, 222 

Hansiope. Milton Keynes, 209 

Harling, Norfolk, 236 

Harrietsham, Kent, 1 64 
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Harston, near, Cambridgeshire, 132 

Haversham, Milton Keynes, 81, 106 

Hecklington, Lincolnshire, 98 

Hey dour, Lincolnshire, 97 

Hindringham, Norfolk, 110 

Homcastle, near, Lincolnshire, 1 14, 1 19 

Horsley, Gloucestershire, 243 

Ickleton, near, Cambridgeshire, 89, 121 

Jevington, East Sussex, 210 

Kelvedon, near, Essex, 155 

Kenninghall, Norfolk, 51 

Kingston Deverill, Wiltshire, 61, 76, 100, 1 15 

Kingston upon Hull, near, 143 

Kington St Michael, Wiltshire, 249 

Kiveton, Rotherham, 125 

Kn ap wort h/Els worth, Cambridgeshire, 234 

Langford, Nottinghamshire, 184 

Lawford, Essex, 2 

Leaden Roding, Essex, 66 

Leigh, Worcestershire, 6, 248 

Lichfield, Staffordshire, 73 

Lichfield, near, Staffordshire, 111 

Lincoln, near, Lincolnshire, 22 

Lincolnshire, 171 

Liston, Essex, 27, 193 

London, 28 

Longford, near, Derbyshire, 70 
Longridge Deverill, Wiltshire, 85 
Loughton, Milton Keynes, 217 
Louth, near, Lincolnshire, 117 
Lowestoft, Suffolk, 189 
Ludborough, near, Lincolnshire, 58 
Marlborough, near, Wiltshire, 208 
Mashbury, Essex, 14 
Mattishall, Norfolk, 220 
Micheldever, Hampshire, 137 

Middleton on the Wolds, Yorkshire (East Riding), 1 77 

Milton Wilbourne, Wiltshire, 26 

Minster Sheppey, Kent, 153 

Moggerhanger, Bedfordshire, 170 

Morestead, Hampshire, 116 

Morley, Norfolk, 183,205 

Newport, Pembrokeshire, 239 

Northamptonshire, 152 

North El ham, Kent, 79, 105 

North Lincolnshire, 20 

North Tuddenham, Norfolk, 221, 232 

North Waltham, Hampshire, 167 

Owlesbury, near Winchester, Hampshire, 186 

Oxborough, Norfolk, 1 96 

Oxwick, Norfolk. 174, 180, 198 

Penkridge, Staffordshire, 227 

Peterborough/Lincoln shire area, 34 

Piddletrenthide, Dorset, 84 

Pirton, Worcestershire, 219 

Puckeridge, Hertfordshire, 15 

Quidenham, Norfolk, 36, 128, 149, 203 

Rackheath, Norfolk, 202 

Ramsgate, Kent, 10 

Ramsholt, Suffolk, 151 

Riby, Lincolnshire, 140 

Roudham, Norfolk, 200 

Rowington, Warwickshire, 188, 252 

Saffron Walden, near, Essex, 158 


Saham Toney, Norfolk, 17 
St Nicholas-at-Wade, Kent, 244 
Scarrington, near, Nottinghamshire, 212 
Scottlethorpe, Lincolnshire, 90 
Selbome, Hampshire, 9 
Sheriff Hutton, near, North Yorkshire, 80, 147 
Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire, 53, 103, 104, 133, 197. 211, 
238 

Sledmore, East Yorkshire, 109 

Slough, near, Berkshire, 7 

Snettisham, Norfolk, 246 

Soberton, Hampshire, 1 

Soham, Cambridgeshire, 19 

Southampton, near, 166 

Sprotbrough, South Yorkshire, 118, 144 

Staffordshire, 32 

Stonea, Cambridgeshire, 13 

Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, 237, 241 

Studley, Warwickshire, 231 

Stutchbury, Northamptonshire, 161, 214 

Swavesey, Cambridgeshire, 157 

Tacolneston, Norfolk, 42, 43, 146, 215, 218 

Tankerton beach, near Whitstable, Kent, 56 

Thames, London, 31 

Thomdon, Suffolk, 224 

Trimley St Martin, Suffolk, 65, 71, 86, 126, 190 

Tunbridge Wells, near. Kent, 124 

Tumworth, Winterbourne Valley, Dorset, 150, 156 

Uncertain findspot, 44, 45, 59, 159, 160, 172 

Undley, Suffolk, 120 

Upton Grey, Hampshire, 4 

Upton Snodsbury, Worcestershire, 25 1 

Upwell, Norfolk, 47, 52 

Waddington, near, Lincolnshire, 179 

Walterston, Vale of Glamorgan, 240 

Wans ford, Peterborough, 139 

Watton, Norfolk, 199 

Welton le Wold, near, Lincolnshire, 21 

Wendover, Hampshire, 1 63 

West Essex, 12 

West Rudham, Norfolk, 33, 77, 229 

Westhampnett. West Sussex, 3 

Westhawk Farm, Kent, 37 

Whitecliff Farm, Brixton Deverill, Wiltshire, 78 

Wicken, near, Cambridgeshire, 9 1 

Wickhambreaux, Kent, 68 

Wickham Skeith. Suffolk, 245 

WUbraham, Cambridgeshire, 8 

Winchester, near, Hampshire, 162, 165, 176, 178 

Worcestershire, 16 

Wormegay, Norfolk, 131 

Wymondham, Norfolk, 173, 242 

York, Yorkshire, 19) 

Celtic Coins 

Note: as in previous years, large numbers of Celtic coins 
were again reported during 2002. The list that follows is 
therefore selective, concentrating on the publication and 
discussion of rare and new types. 

1. British, stater, class D variant, VA 12)0, BMCIA 88 
(CCI 02.0401) 

Weight: 6.0 g. 

Soberton, Hampshire. M/d find. 
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The Chute/Cheriton transitional type is still a rare find 
outside the Cheriton hoards of 1982-90 and 1996. This 
appears to be the first provenanced single find since 1 995. 

P. de J. 

2. British, stater, class G, VA 1455. RMCIA 169 (CCI 
02.0608). 

Weight; 5.97 g. 

Lawford. Essex. M/d find. Information from Helen Geake. 

P. de J. 

3. British, stater, class QA, VA 210, BMC! A 445 (CCI 
02.0353). 

Weight: 6.09 g. 

Westhampnett. West Sussex. M/d find. 

The coin has been deliberately defaced with at least six 
separate cuts to the reverse. Although such treatment is by 
no means unknown on British Celtic coinage, it is rela- 
tively unusual to see it on the reverse rather titan the 
obverse, and on a good gold stater (see P. de Jersey, 
'Deliberate defacement of British Iron Age coinage', 
forthcoming in C. Haselgrove and D. Wigg (eds). Ritual 
and Iron Age coinage in northwest Europe. Studien zu 
Fundnuinzen der Antike. 2003). 

P. de J. 

4 British, plated stater, class QA, BMC1A 476 variant 
(CCI 02.0125). 

Weight; 3.48 g. 

Upton Grey. Hampshire. M/d find. 

A second plated example of this type, the first coming 
from the excavations at Hayling Island temple (published 
by D. Briggs et al., BNJ 62 (1992), no. 22). Despite the 
triple tail, the horse has several features — notably its neck, 
beaded mane, head and ears - which are characteristically 
north Thames in style. 

E.M.B. 

5. British, quarter stater, class QC. VA 224 variant. 
BMCIA 502 (CCI 02.0423). 

Weight: 1.29 g. 

Great Bedwyn. Wiltshire. M/d find. 

The third recorded specimen of this type. The other 
recently recorded example - offered in Chris Rudd's list 
48. no. 19 (1999) - was found at Mildenhall in Wiltshire, 
and despite the probable Selsey provenance of the British 
Museum coin a case can certainly be made for a Wiltshire 
origin for this type. 

PR. 

6. British, quarter stater, class RB, VA 1010-3. BMCIA 
2942 (CCI 02.0496). 

Weight: 1.14 g. 

Leigh. Worcestershire. M/d find. 

P. de J. 

7. British, silver unit, class LX6, VA 1546. BMCIA 377 
(CCI 02.0274). 

Weight: 111 g 

Believed to have been found near Slough, Berkshire. M/d 
find. 

P. de J. 

8. British, silver half-unit, class LX 15, VA 1643, BMCIA 
397 (CCI 02.0221). 


Weight: 0.5 g. 

Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find. 

P. de J. 

9. Silver unit, new type (CCI 02.0537), 

Obv. helmeted head r., thick crescents for hair, stylized 
nose and mouth with pellets for lips, various ringed pellets 
in front. 

Rev. horse r., ladder mane, large ringed pellet for head, 
nose formed by pellets on end of stalks, double upper 
front legs. Lyre below. 

Weight: not known. 

Selborne, Hampshire. M/d find. 

Two classes of this southern British type are now rec- 
ognized. The more common type is BMCIA 635, a very 
poor specimen; also present at Hayling Island, published 
by D. Briggs et al.. BNJ 62 (1992), no. 17. This is the sec- 
ond, rarer type, with a noticeably cruder style of engrav- 
ing. 

P. de J. 

10. 'Cantii'. silver unit, new type (CCI 02.0437). 

Obv. head 1., large oval eye, stalk lips, above pelleted line: 
hair represented by small S-shaped curls joined by pairs 
of straight lines; head of small animal (horse?) in front. 
Rev. horse 1.. small charioteer squatting on its back hold- 
ing whip; head of small animal below, similar to that on 
obverse. 

Weight: not known. 

Ramsgate, Kent. M/d find. 

Scheers series 105 is an almost identical type in bronze, 
attributed to the Ambiani. No examples of the bronze are 
yet known from Britain, and none of the silver from 
Belgic Gaul, and thus there is no reason to suppose that 
either type has been misauributed; this would seem to be a 
Kentish silver copy of a Belgic bronze. Two other exam- 
ples are known, both from Kent, including a coin found in 
excavations at Canterbury and published by D. Nash and 
L. Sellwood. in K. Blockley et al.. Excavations in the 
Marlowe Car Park and surrounding areas. Pan II: the 
finds (1995), no. 12. 

P. deJ. 

11 Quarter stater, new type (CCI 02.0157) 

Obv. ringed pellet at centre of plain field, border of small 
pellets. 

Rev. horse r., pellet mane, cogwheel around ring above. 
Weight: 1.35 g. 

Fenstanton. Cambridgeshire. M/d find. 

The fourth recorded example of this type. The three 
previous have all come from Hertfordshire and thus an 
attribution to the Catuvellauni is not unreasonable. The 
style of the horse corresponds closely to other north 
Thames quarter staters, in particular the coin with a zigzag 
wreath on the obverse (Coin Register 1990, BNJ 60. 
no. 136). 

MR. A. 

12. Silver unit, new type (CCI 02.0521). 

Obv. head 1„ large curls of hair, prominent nose and stalk 
lips; large pellet in front of mouth. 

Rev. horse r., pellet mane, crescent rump, shield-like tail, 
bifurcated left rear leg. Pellet below, sunburst above 
Weight: not known, 

West Essex, M/d find. 



The third recorded example of this type. Two others were 
recorded in 1997, one from Slindon in West Sussex and one 
from Great Offley in Hertfordshire. Despite this second 
north Thames provenance, it is still rather unclear whether 
this is a north or south Thames type. There are parallels to 
southern types in the form of the horse, particularly its 
rump and rear legs, and in the head, with the curls of hair 
and prominent stalk lips. On balance a north Thames origin 
is perhaps more likely, but this remains far from certain. 

P.deJ. 

13. Silver unit, new type (CCI 02.0208). 

Obv. head I., oval eye, stalk lips, hair formed by cords 
extending back from three thick crescents. 

Rev. horse 1., large pellet on chest and ramp, corded mane, 
leaf-like motif below 
Weight: 1.1 g, 

Stonea, Cambridgeshire. 

This type is becoming relatively well-established, with 
about a dozen examples recorded from Cambridgeshire. 
Buckinghamshire, Northamptonshire and Essex. The style 
of the horse is strongly reminiscent of other uninscribed 
issues generally ascribed to Addedomaros (VA 1623, for 
example). 

P. de J. 

14. ‘Catuvellauni', quarter stater of Addedomaros, VA 
1638 variant, BMC! A 2424 (CCI 02.0124). 

Rev. [A]DD1ID[OMAROS] 

Weight: 1.34 g. 

Mashbury, Essex. M/d find, 

M.J.C. 

15. ‘Catuvellauni’, quarter stater of Andoco, VA 1863, 
BMC! A 2015 (CCI 02.0329). 

Obv. ANDO 
Weight: not known. 

Puckeridge, Hertfordshire. M/d find, 

P.deJ. 

16. 'Dobunni’, stater, new type (CCI 02.0527). 

Obv. tree-like motif on plain field. 

Rev. stylized Dobunnic horse r., V-shape beneath tail, wheel 
below, dashes and zigzag motifs above, pellet border. 
Weight: 5.38 g. 

Worcestershire. M/d find. Information from Angie Bolton. 

Previously known only from three unpublished speci- 
mens in the Pershore, Worcestershire (1993) hoard, now 
in the British Museum. John Sills has suggested (pers. 
comm.) that the type should fall between the staters of 
Bodvoc and Corio, where Bodvoc provides the earliest 
inscribed issues of the Dobunni. The zigzag line above the 
horse’s head on this coin appears to be purely decorative, 
rather than an attempt at an inscription. 

P.deJ. 

17. Tceni’, early face/horse silver unit, class B, BMC! A 
3552 variant (CCI 02.0263). 

Weight: 1.10g. 

Saham Toney, Norfolk. M/d find. 

This coin is struck lower on the reverse than is usual, 
revealing for the first time something of the design in the 
exergue. Although the motifs here bear a resemblance to 
lettering, it appears more likely that the design is purely 
decorative. 

P. de J. 


18. Tceni’, early face/horse silver unit, class Cc (CCI 
02.0232). 

Weight: 1.3 g. 

Crownthorpe, Norfolk. M/d find. 

Now a well-established type, with about ten examples 
recorded. There is some variation in the detail, particu- 
larly in the form of the corded lines in front of the face 
(compare for example Coin Register 1990, BNJ 60, 
no, 91). 

P.deJ. 

19. Tceni’, boar/horse silver half-unit, VA 661 variant, 
BMC! A 3513 (CCI 02.0230). 

Weight: 0.45 g, 

Soham. Cambridgeshire. M/d find. 

P. de J. 

20. ‘Coriel tauvi*. staler, class C, VA 804 variant (CCI 
02 . 1102 ). 

Weight: not known. 

North Lincolnshire. M/d find. 

Apparently struck from previously unrecorded dies. Of 
particular note are the small row of crosses on the lower 
obverse, and the style of the exergua] decoration. 

P. deJ. 

21. ‘Corieltauvi’, stater, class C, VA 804 variant (CCI 
02.0557). 

Weight: 6.04 g. 

Welton le Wold, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 

The reverse die appears to be previously unrecorded. 
The form of the charioteer’s arm above the horse is 
unusual. 

P. de J. 

22. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver unit, class F, VA 855 variant, 
BMCIA 3 1 97 (CCI 02.055 8) . 

Weight: 1 .36 g, 

Lincoln, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 

A distinctive variant of this type, with both boar and 
horse unusually small and the surrounding border mostly 
visible. 

P. deJ. 

23. ‘Corieltauvi’, silver half unit, VA 938 variant, BMCIA 
3323 (CCI 02.0562). 

Rev. VEPO COR[F] 

Weight: 0.45 g. 

Boston, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 

P. deJ. 

24. ‘Corieltauvi’, stater core of Lat Ison (CCI 02.0672). 
Obv. ?[LATJ (SO 

Rev. SO[?] [?]AN 
Weight: 4.1 g. 

Asgarby, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 

This coin brings to four the number of Lat Ison staters 
on record. Three are bronze cores and the fourth gold 
plated (see discussion by Jeffrey May in Chris Rudd list 
26 (1997), no. 51), As usual the inscription is very diffi- 
cult to interpret. If the coin is oriented in the same way as 
the gold-plated stater, then the obverse has a retrograde 
ISO to the left of the central lozenge, but what can be seen 
of the portion of the inscription to the right of the lozenge 
suggests that this may be the wrong way up. In which case 



an orientation as in the plate here gives a reading of ISO to 
the right; the exact form of the letters to the left is uncer- 
tain. although there appears to be a T and perhaps an A to 
its left, on the edge of the flan. The reverse is equally 
problematic. The box above the horse possibly contains 
IO or SO; the tops of two letters are just visible beneath 
the horse, perhaps (on comparison with the gold-plated 
stater) an inverted V and a retrograde N. Whatever the 
correct interpretation of these legends, the provenance 
adds further weight to the notion that the Lai Ison stater 
cores and silver units were predominantly a coinage of the 
southern Corieltauvian territory. 

P. de J. 

Greek Coins 

25. Persian siglos series I I. c. 52 1-400 bc). Cf. BMCGC 
53. 

Obv. Kneeling / running king r. with spear and bow. (star- 
shaped countermark behind) 

Rev. irregular incuse. 

Weight 5.71 g. 

Eye. Suffolk. M/d find by J. Stringer. April 2002. 

A highly unusual find for Britain; one should be natu- 
rally cautious in assuming an ancient loss (information 
from Suffolk Countv Council Archaeological Service). 

R.A.A. 

Roman and Byzantine Coins 

26. Republican denarius ?lead alloy cast of issue of C 
NAE BALB, (79 bc). 

Obv. S C, head of Venus. 

Rev. illegible 

Weight 2.40 g. Corroded and broken. 

Milton Wilboume, Wiltshire. M/d find. 

PR. 

27. Republican serrated denarius, (81 bc). Crawford 
372/2. 

Obv. H1SPAN, veiled head of Hispania r. 

Rev. A POS A F S N A BIN, togatus between legionary 
eagle and fasces. 

Weight etc. not recorded. 

Liston, Essex. M/d find, Oct. 2002. Information from John 
Newman. 

R.A.A. 

28. Octavian, sestertius, (c.38 BC). Crawford 535/1 . 

Obv. CAESAR DIVI F, bare head r. 

Rev. DIVOS 1VLIVS, laur. head r. 

Weight 15.42 g. Die axis 9. 

’London'. Information from J, Hall, Museum of London. 

Prior to Augustus’s great aes reform proper and an 
unusual find in Britain. No such types are present in the 
Sacred Spring assemblage or the surviving portion of 
Coventina’s Well. 

R.A.A. 

29. Tiberius ( 14-37), plated denarius, cf. RIC 26? 

Obv. [Tl CAEjSAR DIVI AVG F [ ... ], laur. head, r. 

Rev. [PONTIF MAXIM], figure seated r. 

Carleton Rode, Norfolk. Weight 1.85 g, 


30. Claudius for Nero Claudius Drusus. aureus (c.41-5), 
RIC 73. 

Obv. NERO CLAVDIVS DRVSVS GERMANICVS IMP. laur. 
head 1. 

Rev. DE GERMANIS, crossed shields. 

Weight 7.78 g. Die axis 9. 

‘Cumbria’: (M. Wickless colln.). 

R.A.A. 

3 1 . Galba denarius (68-9, 'Tarraco' mint), RIC 36. 

Obv. GALBA IMPERATOR, laur. head. r. 

Rev. DIVA AVGVSTA. Li via stg. 1. 

Weight 3.32 g. Die axis 6. 

Thames, London. M/d find Dec. 200 1 by Mr Fenton. 

R.A.A. 

32. Galba denarius (68-9; Lyon mint), RIC 122. 

Obv. IMP GALBA CAESAR AVG P P, laur. head. r. 

Rev. AEQVITAS AVG, Aequitas stg. I. 

Weight etc. not recorded. 

Staffordshire. M/d find 2002. Information from PD. 
Spencer. 

A rare type only listed in silver in the revised edition of 
RIC I. quoting the British Museum example (1977 9-11 
1); also a British find (York hoard; RBCH 57). 

R.A.A. 

33. Trajan (98-117), plated denarius, as RIC 115. 

Obv. IMP TRAIANO AVG GER DAC PM TR P?, laur. head. r. 
Rev. COS V P P SPOR OPTIMO PRINCIPE Roma stg 1 with 
sceptre and palladium. 

West Rudham, Norfolk. Weight 2.46 g. 

A.B.M. 

34. Didius Julianus (193), sestertius. RIC 1 5. 

Obv. [IMP CAES M DID SEVER] IVLflAN AVG], hd. laur. r. 
Rev. [P M TR P COS S C], forluna stg. 1. 
Peterborough/Lincolnshire area. (No image) 

Richard Reece (pers. comm.) says that in his whole 
time as an archaeologist he has only seen a single Didius 
Julianus as a Romano-British singleton site find, and he is 
not even sure about that. 1 think its survival can be 
explained by the small irregular flan (diam. 24-27 mm) 
which will have meant the legend was difficult to see, so 
even in antiquity it will have escaped being retained as a 
curio. That the Sacred Spring at Bath produced three, two 
from the same obverse die. indicates the low rate of distri- 
bution in Britain. 

G. de la B. 

35. Julia Domna (193-211), plated denarius, as RIC 574. 
Obv. IVL1A AVGVSTA, dr. bust, r. 

Rev. PIETAS PVBLICA. Pietas stg. left, sacrificing over altar. 
Caistor, Norfolk. Weight 2.25 g. 

A.B.M. 

36. Caracalla as Caesar (196-8), cast and base denarius, 
■is RIC 2. 

Obv. M AVR ANTONINVS CAES, bareheaded, dr. and cuir. 
bust from back, r. 

Rev. SECVRITAS PERPETVA, Minerva stg. 1. 

Quidenham, Norfolk. Weight 3.31 g. 


A.B.M. 


A.B.M. 
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37. Elagabalus, bronze coin of Cius, Bithynia (218-22). 
BMCGC 41. 

Obv. M A VP ANTOMNOC AVT, laur. head r. 

Rev. KIANflN, amphora between two rearing goats. 

Weight etc. not given. 

Westhawk Farm, Kent. Found in recent excavation by 
Oxford Archaeology (information from Paul Booth). 
Seemingly a long distance traveller's wayside offering. 
The scarcity of provincial bronze coins from the Eastern 
Empire in Roman Britain can be judged by the contents of 
the massive assemblages of the Sacred Spring at Bath 
(Walker, D.R. 1988: ‘The Roman Coins’, in The Finds 
from the Sacred Spring’, vol. 2 of The Temple of Suits 
Minerva at Bath (&d. B. Cuniiffe), Oxford, pp. 281-358) 
and Coventina’s Well (L. Allason-Jones, and B. McKay, 
1985: Coventtna's Well, A shrine on Hadrian’s Wall, 
Oxford). Bath contained three first and second century 
bronzes and a third century tetradrachm of Antioch; a third 
century bronze of Byzantium; and one other uncertain 
third century Roman provincial bronze. Coventina con- 
tained one first century and three second century eastern 
Roman provincial bronzes. In both cases infinitesimally 
small numbers compared to the totality of the assemblages. 

Peter Guest writes: The site itself looks like a roadside 
settlement of Romano-British (and possibly Iron Age) date, 
but of uncertain function. There is a large temple-like struc- 
ture there, with site waterhole no. 796 nearby (well, shaft, or 
pool) which produced most of the coins. The coin from Cius 
(SF 167) was found in one of the deposits filling this hole. 

R.A.A. 

38. Severus Alexander (222-35), plated denarius, as RIC 
44? 

Obv. IMP C M AVR SEV ALEX AND AVG, laur. head r. 

Rev. [...], Prince stg. r. with globe? and spear. 

Feltwell, Norfolk. Weight 1.90 g. 

A.B.M. 

39. Severus Alexander (222-35), JE2 of Nicaea, Bithynia, 
Sear 3287 

Obv. M AYP CEV A[ ], laur. bust r. 

Rev. [Nl] KA IE / GN, three army standards. 

Weight: 3.99 g. Die axis 0°. 

Copston Magna. Rugby, Warwickshire. M/d find by 
Mr M. Miles in June 2002. 

D.J.S./A.B. 

40. Severan or later, bronze coin of Nicaea, Bithynia, 
early third century. 

Obv. Uncertain, imperial bust. 

Rev. [NIJKAE / ilN, three army standards. 

Weight 4.31 g. Die ax is 0°. 

Coggeshall, Essex. M/d find by D. King. Information from 
Helen Geake, Suffolk County Archaeological Service. 

R.A.A. 

41. Postumus (260-9), radiate, mint of Milan, RIC - 
Obv. IMP POSTVMVS AVG, rad. dr. and cuir. bust, r. 

Rev. VIRTVS EGVITVM, S in ex., Hercules stg, r. 

Great Walsingham, Norfolk, Weight 2.90 g. 

A.B.M. 

42. Tetricus II? (271-4), radiate, uncertain Gallic mint, 
R/C- 

Obv ( . . . ESV T . , , ], rad. dr. bust. r. 
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Rev.[ ... ]. Sol stg. 1, wearing chlamys, right arm raised, 
holding globe in 1. 

Tacolneston, Norfolk, Weight 1.53 g. 

This coin is possibly an irregular issue but its fine style 
makes a more official origin possible, 

A.B.M. 

43. Carausius (287-93), radiate, *C' mimmark, RIC 414 
var. 

Obv. IMP CARAVSIVS [ . . . ], rad. dr. and cuir. bust, r. 

Rev. SPES PVBL1C, O- in field, Spes adv. 1, 

Tacolneston, Norfolk. Weight 2.89 g. 

A.B.M. 

44. Carausius (287-96), laureate silver ‘ denarius ’ , RIC -; 
Shie) 

Obv. [IMP CARJAVSIVS P F AVG, laur. dr. cuir. bust. 

Rev, [CONJCORDII [ . .. / ML, Neptune std. 1. 

Weight 2. 19g (broken). Die axis 6. 

Britain, probably (recorded June 2002; no further infor- 
mation). 

Type appears to be a legend variation on RIC 8, 
although garbled tail end of reverse legend may indicate 
some degree of overstriking, 

R.A.A. 

45. Carausius (287-96), laureate silver ‘denarius’, RIC-', 
Shiel -. 

Obv. IMP CARAVSIVS P F AVG, laur. dr. cuir. bust. 

Rev PAX AVG, Pax stg. 1., L -//- 
Weight 4,13 g. Die axis 6, 

Britain, probably (recorded June 2002; no further infor- 
mation). 

The in-field position of the mint-mark is sometimes 
present on a few London mint radiates (e.g. RIC 39; 141). 

R.A.A. 

46. Carausius (287-96), radiate, RIC 605. 

Obv. IMP CARAVSIVS P F AVG, rad. dr. cuir. bust. 

Rev. EXPECT AT [E VENJI / RSR, Britannia greeting emperor. 
Weight etc not recorded. 

East Anglia (possibly). Information from Guy de la 
Bedoycre. (Not illustrated.) 

R.A.A. 

47. Allectus (293-6), radiate, mint of London, RIC - 
Obv. IMP C ALLECTVS PF AVG, Cuir. rad. bust, r. 

Rev, ORIENS AVG? / ML in ex., Sol standing left, holding 
globe, two captives at feet, 

Upwell, Norfolk. Weight 3.01 g. 

A.B.M. 

48. Diocletian (284-305), minimus of Carthage 
(c, 2 99-303), RIC 31a. 

Obv. IMP DIOCLETIANVS P F AVG, laur. head r. 

Rev. SAL VS AVGG ET CAESS EEL KART I A, Carthage stg. 1. 
Chelmsford, near, Essex. M/d survey find (SF C0070), 
Found amongst other Roman settlement evidence. Find, 
ID and information from M.J. Cud deford. 

Although a common enough type, it is relatively scarce 
for Britain; the largest extant British Tetrarchic nummus 
hoard of 1,424 coins (to c.31 1) did not contain any of this 
issue for Diocletian (but 17 in the name of his colleagues). 
(See Edward Besly: 'A Hoard of Tetrarchic minimi from 
Bridgend, South Wales' in AC 2002, pp. 169-215), 

R.A.A. 



49. Unofficial jE 4 copy. 4th century. 

Obv. No legend visible. Laureate bust right. 

Rev. No legend visible. Large X within square. 

Weight: 0.74 g. 

Bredon. Worcestershire. Chance find by MrR. Jackson in 
the 1990s 

Although the obverse bust is clearly of 4th (or 5th) cen- 
tury style, the reverse seems almost certain to be based on 
the altar type issued for the deified Claudius II (cf. 
Sutherland pi, XI. 14). 

D.J.S./A.B. 

50. Magnentius (350-3), JE2. mint of Lyon. See LRBC II. 
no. 238. 

Obv. N MAGNENTIVS PF AVG. bareheaded, dr. and cuir. 
bust, r. 

Rev. SALVS DD NN AVG ET CAES, LPLG in ex.. 
Christogram 

East Walton. Norfolk. Weight 5.66 g. 

Note orthographical error in obverse legend. 

A.B.M. 

51 Valens (364-78), plated siliqua, imitating mint of 
Lyon. See RIC 19. 

Obv. [ ... ]!AVGS? diad. dr. and cuir. bust. r. 

Rev. VOT X MVLT XX in wreath, SLVG in ex. 

Kenninghali, Norfolk. Weight 1.34 g. (Not illustrated.) 

A.B.M. 

52. Valentinian II (375—92), clipped siliqua , mint of 
Milan, RIC 14a. 

Obv. (DN VALENTINIANVS PF AVG], diad. dr and cuir. 
bust r. 

Rev VOT X MVLT XX in wreath. 

Upwell, Norfolk. Weight 0.65 g. 

A.B.M. 

53. Constantine III (407-11), siliqua of Lyon, RIC 1529 
(407-8). 

Obv D N CONSTAN-TINVS P F AVG, diad., dr. and cuir. 
bust r. 

Rev. VICTOR1-AAAAVGGGG / SMLD in ex.. Roma std. I. 
Weight 1 .09 g. Die axis 0L 

Sleaford, near. Lincolnshire. M/d find by D.A. Wright. 

2002 . 

E.W.D. 


Rev DEVIERI MONI: (N reverse-barred), figure standing, 
holding staff and palm, in pseudo-wreath. 

Weight; 1 .32 g. Die axis 0° 

Brancaster, Norfolk. M/d find, November 2001. Found by 
Robbie Gould. 

The obverse appears to be pseudo-imperial, in the name 
of Maurice Tiberius, with an inscription that it perhaps to 
be completed DN MAVCR PPA. Comparable forms are 
found on coins of Provence (S.E. Rigold. ‘An imperial 
coinage in southern Gaul in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies?'. A/C* 14 (1954). pp 91-133. esp. nos 55-60). The 
reverse has the name of an unidentified moneyer and a 
very distinctive reverse type which is also found on a 
number of coins of Clermont-Ferrand and nearby mints, 
e.g. Prou nos 1724-5. 1727-34 (Clermont), 1785 
(Briode), 1840 (Mauriac), 1846-7 (Saint-Amand- 
Tallende), 1864-5 (Clermont region). The style of the 
reverse figure and wreath on the present coin is very close 
to that on one of Clermont (Prou 1728, pi. 26.2) justifying 
the attribution to that city. Its combination with a pseudo- 
imperial obverse, if correctly interpreted, appears to be 
previously unrecorded. 

[EMC: 2001.13021 

M.A.S.B. 

56. Gold tremissis , Rheims. moneyer Filamarius 
Obv. REMUS FIT 

Rev. F1L AMARIUS VII 
No weight available. 

Tankerton beach, near Whitstable, Kent, found by 
Mr Rigden. Photo sent to the British Museum for identifi- 
cation 13 August 2002. 

See Belfort 3767, but notice the ring of pellets around 
the globe under the cross. 

A.G. 

57. Gold tremissis, Lafaurte, (Rbi 1996), IX. no. 62, 
Quentovic, Dutta. 

Obv VV1COFIT, diademed bust r. 

Rev DVTTA MONET, cross on steps. 

Weight not recorded. 

Great Mongeham. near Deal, Kent. M/d find, 1994. Found 
by W. Martin. 

[EMC: 2002.0288] 

M.R.A. 


54. Anastasius (491-518), gold tremissis, mint of 
Constantinople, MIBE 12. 

Obv. DN ANASTA / SIVS PP AVG, diad.. dr. and cuir. bust r. 
Rev. VICTORIA AVGVSTORVM, Victory advancing r., 
holding wreath and orb; to r., star; in ex., CONOB 
Weight: 1.53 g. Die axis 180° 

Coddenham, Suffolk (not from the productive site at 
Coddenham). M/d find, late 1996. Information from John 
Mitchell. 


[EMC: 2001.00141 


M.R.A. 


Merovingian Coins 

55. Gold tremissis. pseudo-imperial mint in the name of 
Maurice Tiberius (582-602)?. Clermont-Ferrand, mon- 
eyet uncertain (Devieri?), Prou -, cf. 1728. 

Obv. DN[ ]RPPA. diademed bust r. 


58. Base gold or silver imitation of tremissis. Dronrijp 
type, Frisia, mid-7th century, cf. MEC 1.5 17-20. 

Obv Pseudo-inscription, crude diademed bust I. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross-on-step-and-globule. 
Weight: 1 .22 g. Die axis 1 80° 

Ludborough, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, October 2001. 
Information from Dr John Sills. 

This coin belongs to a well-known group of Frisian tre- 
misses which were present in the hoards from Dronrijp, 
Nietap and Crondall. Although the style of this specimen 
is regular, specific gravity analysis at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum shows that it is silver with little if any gold. 
[EMC: 2001.0978] 

M.A.S.B. 

59. Silver denier, mint of Marseille. Cf Belfort 2759, 

Obv. Monogram with M and A, two annulets and pseudo 
lettering 
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Rev Cross-cross lei overlaid on a saltire. 

Britain, detail uncertain. 

A.G. 

60. Silver denier, uncertain mint, Belfort 5723-31 var. 
Obv. Diademed bust r., cross and S before face. 

Rev. Cross with curved bifurcated based, within arc with 
curved ends. 

Weight not recorded. 

Dry Doddington, Lincolnshire, M/d find, c.2002. 
Information from Steve Adam, 

[EMC: 2002.0273) 

M.R.A. 

61. Silver denier , Interlace or ‘Maastricht’ type, MEC , 
1.634-5. 

Obv. Diademed head l. 

Rev. Four-pointed interlace pattern with central pellet, 
three pellets in each angle. 

Weight: 1.10g. 

Kingston Deveril), Wiltshire. M/d find, 20 September 
1997. Found by Mr Brian Read. 

[EMC: 2001.0051] 

M.R.A. 

Shilling 


Weight: 1.20 g. 

Trimley St Martin, Suffolk. M/d find, c.2001. Suffolk 
SMR: TYN 013 area. 

[EMC: 2002.0275) 

J.N/M.R.A. 

66. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series A3 (Type 2a), North 40. 
Obv. Radiate bust r,, TIC in front of face, A and two 
annulets behind 

Rev ToT II in standard. 

Weight; 1.24 g. Die axis 0 s . 

Leaden Roding, Essex. M/d find, by 2002. 

[EMC: 2002.0243] 

M.J.C./M.R.A. 

67, Early penny (‘sceat’), Series Bla (Type 27b), North 
126. 

Obv. TAVMVAHV[AT] (A without crossbar), diademed 
head r. 

TAVHMVAHVA (A without crossbar), bird on cross 
with two annulets in field. 

Weight: 1.12 g. Die axis 270°, 

Blythburgh, Suffolk. M/d find, 2002. Found by Tony 
Rand. 

[EMC: 2002.0260] 

A.B.M./M.R.A, 


62. Shilling (‘thrymsa’), temp. Eadbald of Kent 
(616-40), Canterbury. 

Obv. [ ]N[V?]ALD / R£C[ ] or REG[ ]N[V?]ALD, diademed 
bust r. 

Rev +DOR.[ JNIS.M, cross-on-globule. 

Weight: 1.28 g. Die axis 0°. Fineness c.74% (SG 15.910). 
Goodnestone, Kent. M/d find, September 2001. Found by 
Cliff Bradshaw, Acquired by the Fitz william Museum. 

This previously unknown type of Anglo-Saxon shilling 
appears to be a Canterbury issue paralleling Eadbald’s 
well-known London coinage. It will be discussed in a 
forthcoming article. 

[EMC: 2001.1003] 

M.A.S.B. 


Pennies (Scealtas) 

63. Penny (‘sceat’), Pada, Pall I 

Obv ‘Visigothic style’ bust with pseudo inscription 
Rev Small Greek cross with four annulets in beaded ring 
surrounded by inscription reading ‘pada’ in runes, plus 
blundered Latin legend. 

Weight: 1.0 g. Diameter: 11 mm 
Bedford, near, Bedfordshire, 2002, 

A. A. 

64. Penny (‘sceat’). Primary Series A, BMC Type 2a, 
Kent, c. 680-700. 

Information from the catalogue of Davisson Ltd, Cold 
Spring, Minnesota, Auction 18 (closing 21 November 

2002), p. 10. 

Burgh Castle, Norfolk, 

No weight available, 

A.G. 

65. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series A2 (Type 2a), North 40. 
Obv Radiate bust r„ TIC in front in face, A and two 
annulets behind. 

Rev ToT II in standard. 


68. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series Bib (Type 27b), North 
126. 


Obv OAV[ ]+ (A without crossbar), diademed bust r., 
cross in field r. 

Rev [ ]VASMA[ ] (S on side, A without crossbar), bird on 
cross with three annulets in field. . 

Weight: 1. 1 g (weight recorded to one decimal place). Die 

axis 0*. 

Wickhambreaux, Kent. M/d find, November 2000. Found 
by D. Friell. 

[EMC: 2001.1000] 


D.J.H./M.R.A. 


69. Early penny (‘sceat’), imitation of Series Bla-c, 

Obv. Diademed bust r. 

Rev. Bird on cross with two annulets in field. 

Weight: 0.86 g. Die axis 150°. 

Good Easter, Essex. M/d find, by 2002. 

[EMC: 2002.0233] 

M.J.C7M.R.A. 


70. Early penny (‘sceat’), uncertain series, Head/bird-on- 
cross type, probably English. 

Obv. Head r,, with two annulets before face. 

Rev Pseudo-inscription, bird on cross, pellet in each angle 
of cross. 

Weight: 1,04 g. Die axis 270° 

Longford, near, Derbyshire, M/d find, 2001. Information 
from Jeff Wright. 

This, apparently unparalleled coin, appears to derive its 
basic type from Series B or I, rather than Merovingian 
prototypes, but stylistically it is far removed from these. 
[EMC: 2001.0979] 

M.A.S.B. 


7 1 . Early penny (‘sceat’). Series C (Metcalf Cl ; 
Blackburn A), moneyer /Epa. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., tepa (runic) before. 
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Rev. ToT II in standard 
Weight: 1 .00 g. 

Trimley St Martin. Suffolk. M/d find, c.2001. Suffolk 
SMR:TYN 013 area. 

[EMC: 2002.02741 

J.N./M.R.A. 

72. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series C (Metcalf C2; 

Blackburn C), moneyer /Epa. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r.. with oAo behind head and 
ivpa in runes before. 

Rev. ToT II in standard. 

Weight: 1.14 g. 

Great Bromley, Essex. M/d find. October 200 1 . Found by 
G. Blake. 

[EMC: 2001.1211] 

H.G./M.R.A. 

73. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series C (Metcalf R2; 

Blackburn D; Rigold Rlx), moneyer Epa. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r.. with TAT behind head and 
epa (outwardly) in runes before. 

Rev. ToT II in standard 
Weight not recorded. 

Lichfield, Staffordshire. M/d find, 1995. Found by Kevin 
Blackburn. 

[EMC: 2001.0053] 

M.R.A. 


Weight: 1.11 g. 

West Rudham, Norfolk. M/d find. November 2002. Found 
by Barry Mears. 

[EMC: 2002.0293] 

A.B.M /M.R.A. 

78. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 2c), North 
163/168. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r.. with pseudo-runic inscrip- 
tion before face. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1.10 g. 

Whitecliff Farm, Brixton Deverill, Wiltshire. M/d find. 
13 August 1998. Found by Valerie Macrae 
[EMC: 2001.00491 

M.R.A. 

79. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series D (Type 2c), North 
163/168. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r.. with pseudo-runic inscrip- 
tion before face. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 0.94 g. 

North Elham. Kent. M/d find, June 2001. Found by 
Christopher Wren. 

[EMC: 2001.0882] 

M.R.A. 


74. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series C (Metcalf R2; 
Blackburn D; Rigold Rlx), moneyer Epa. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., with TAT behind head and 
epa (outwardly) in runes before, 

Rev. ToT II in standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Congresbury, North Somerset. M/d find, c. 1997. Found by 
David Woodhouse. 

[EMC: 2001.1024] 

A.G./M.R.A. 

75. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series C (Metcalf-; Blackburn 
E). 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r.. epa in nines before. 

Rev. ToT II in Standard- 
Weight: 1.12 g. 

Great Waltham, Essex. M/d find, bv 2002. Found by G. 
Bell. 

[EMC: 2002.0241] 

M.J.C./M.R.A. 

76. Early penny ('sceat'), Series C (Metcalf -; Blackburn 
E). moneyer Epa. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., with oAo behind head and 
epa (runic) before. 

Rev. ToT II in standard, 

Weight: 1.20 g. 

Kingston Deverill, Wiltshire. M/d find, 20 September 
1997. Found by Valerie Macrae. 

[EMC: 2001.0048] 

M.R.A. 

77. Early penny ('sceat'). Series D (Type 2c), North 
163/168. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 


80. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 2c), North 
163/168.' 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., with pseudo-runic inscrip- 
tion before face. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1.18 g. Die axis 90°. 

Sheriff Hutton, near, North Yorkshire. M/d find. 2001 
Found by Jason Myers. 

[EMC: 2002.0007] 

M.R.A. 


81. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 2c). North 
163/168. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1 .04 g. 

Haversham, Milton Keynes. M/d find, 2001. Found by 
Mark Schollar. 


[EMC: 2002.0226] 


M.R.A. 


82. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series D (Type 2c). North 
163/168. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommde with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight not recorded. 

Fridaythorpe. East Yorkshire. M/d find, c.2002. Found by 
David Wayper. 

[EMC: 2002.0285] 

M.R.A. 


83. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 8). North 50. 
Obv. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellet in 
each angle. 
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Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.21 g. 

Great WiJbraham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, c. 1990. 
Found by Richard Womb well, 

[EMC: 2001.00551 

M.R.A. 

84. Early penny (‘sceat’), contemporary forgery, Series E, 
plumed bird K (Type 6), North 49. 

Obv. Plumed bird r., with cross pommde below neck. 

Rev. Standard, 

Weight: 1 .06 g. Silver plated on copper-alloy core; part of 
silver surface has come away on reverse. 

Piddletrenthide, Dorset. M/d find, 2001. 

[EMC: 2001.0013] 

M.S./M.R.A. 

85. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E, plumed bird L var., 
with left-facing bird (Type 6), North 49. 

Obv. Plumed bird 1., with annulet below. 

Rev. Standard with pellets and five annulets. 

Weight: l.Og (weight recorded to one decimal place). 
Longridge Deverill, Wiltshire. M/d find, 9 April 1999. 
Found by Valerie Macrae. 

[EMC: 2001.0047] 

M.R.A. 

86. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series E (VICO type lb). 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. VICO in standard. 

Weight: 1,14 g. 

Trimley St Martin, Suffolk. M/d find, 2001, Suffolk SMR: 
TYN 013 area. 

[EMC: 2001.1212] 

J.N./A.G. 

87. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series E (VICO type lb). 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. VICO in standard. 

Weight: 1.22 g. 

Dowsby, Lincolnshire. M/d find, c. 1992. 

[EMC: 2001.0044] 

A.G./M.R.A. 

88. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series E (VICO type 3). 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. VICO in standard. 

Weight: 1.14 g. 

Good Easier, Essex. M/d find, by 2002. 

[EMC: 2002.0234] 

M.J.C./M.R.A. 

89. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series E (VICO derivative), 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.16 g. 

Ickleton, near, Cambridgeshire, M/d find, by 2001. 
Information from A.R. Arbon. 

[EMC: 2001.0981] 

M.R.A. 

90. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E, variety Gl. North 45. 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.24 g. 


Scottlethorpe, Lincolnshire. M/d find, c.1995. 

[EMC: 2001.0041] 

M.R.A. 

91. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E, variety G2, North 45. 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 114 g. 

Wicken. near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, January 2001. 
Found by Mark Tovell. 

[EMC: 2001.0001] 

M.R.A. 

92. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E, variety G2, North 45, 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard, 

Weight: 1.21 g. 

Akenham, Suffolk. M/d find, 2000. Suffolk SMR: AKE 
006. 

[EMC: 2001.0007] 

J.N./M.R.A. 

93. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E, variety G2, North 45. 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.13 g. 

Good Easter, Essex. M/d find, by 2002, 

[EMC: 2002,0235] 

M.J.C./M.R.A. 

94. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E, variety G3, North 45. 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.19 g. 

Great Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, c. 1990. 
Found by Richard Womb well. 

[EMC: 2001.0056] 

M.R.A. 

95. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series E, variety G3, North 45. 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Dry Doddington, Lincolnshire. M/d find, c.2002. 
Information from Steve Adam. 

[EMC: 2002.0291) 

M.R.A. 

96. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E, variety G4, North 45. 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard, 

Weight: 1.16 g. 

Blythburgh, Suffolk. M/d find, 2002. Found by Tony 
Rand. 

[EMC: 2002.0261] 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

97. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1 .04 g. 

Heydour, Lincolnshire. Found c. 1995, 

[EMC: 2001.0025] 


M.R.A 



98. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.81 g. 

Hecklmgton. Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 1993. 

[EMC: 2001 .0042 J 

M.R.A. 

99. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series E. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.88 g. 

Baston, Lincolnshire. M/d find, c. 1998. 

[EMC: 2001.0043] 

M.R.A. 


Weight: 1.12 g 

North Elham, Kent. M/d find, April 2001. Found by 
Christopher Wren. 

[EMC: 2001.0881] 

M.R.A. 

106. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E, stepped cross (Type 
53). North 150. " 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. ‘Stepped’ cross. 

Weight: 1 .02 g. 

Haversham, Milton Keynes. M/d find, 2001. Found by 
Dale Kirkton. 

[EMC: 2002.0227] 

M.R.A. 


100. Early penny ( ‘sceat’). Series E. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: I.10g. 

Kingston Deverill, Wiltshire. M/d find, 20 September 
1997. Found by Brian Read. 

[EMC: 2001.0050] 

M.R.A. 


107. Early penny ( 'sceat'). Series F (Metcalf b.i). North 
61. 


Obv, Bust r., simplified legend. 

Rev. Cross and four annulets. 

Weight: 113 g. Die axis 30°. 

Good Easter. Essex. M/d find, by 2002. 
[EMC: 2002.0236] 


M.J.C. /M.R.A. 


1 0 1 . Early penny (‘sceat’), Series E. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Chickerell, Dorset. M/d find. 20 January 2002. Found by 
Carl Wamisley. 

[EMC: 2002.0010] 

M.S./M.R.A. 


102. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E. 

Obv Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.98 g. 

Clare, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by A. Allen. 
[EMC: 2002.0237] 

M.J.C./M.R.A. 

103. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series E, later variety. 
Continental, c.7 15-50. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight 0.82 g. 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find by D.A. Wright, 

2002 . 

E.W.D. 

104. Early penny (sceat), Series E. later variety 
Continental, c.7 15-50. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight 0.81 g. 

Sleaford, near. Lincolnshire. M/d find by D.A. Wright. 
2002 . 

E.W.D. 

105. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series E (derivative of variety 
D). 

Obv. Left-facing porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 


108. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series F (Metcalf b.i). Type 
24b. North 62. 

Obv. Bust r., simplified legend. 

Rev. Cross on steps with six annulets and TT. inscription. 
Weight not recorded. 

Great Mongeham, near Deal, Kent. M/d find, 1992. Found 
by W. Martin. 

[EMC: 2002.0286] 

M.R.A. 


109. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series F (Metcalf c.i), Type 
24a, North 61. 

Obv. Bust r., simplified legend. 

Rev. Cross and three annulets. 

Weight: 1 . 1 3 g. Die axis 1 80°. 

Sledmore, East Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2002. Information 
from the late Mr Alan Fordham. 

[EMC: 2002.0254] 

M.R.A. 


110. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series F (Metcalf d), Type 
24a, North 61. 

Obv. Large head r.. simplified legend. 

Rev. Cross and three annulets. 

Weight: 1.20 g. 

Hindringham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by D. 
Fox. 


[EMC: 2002.01371 


H.G, /M.R.A. 


111. Early penny ( ‘sceat’), Saroaldo Group (Types 3b and 

ID. 

Obv. Bust r. 

Rev. FIT / RV in standard. 

Weight: 1.13 g. Die axis 210° 

Lichfield, near, Staffordshire. M/d find, c. 1995. Found by 
Michael Styles. 

[EMC: 2002.0002] 


M.R.A. 
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112. Early penny (‘sceaf ), Vemus Group 1, 

Obv. Stylised head r. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.10 g (chipped). Die axis 270°. 

Great Mongeham, near Deal. M/d find, 1992. Found by 
W. Martin. 

[EMC: 2002.0287) 

M.R.A. 

113. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series G (Metcalf Gl) (Type 
3a), North 43. 

Obv. Diademed bust r., with cross before face. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Eccleshall, Staffordshire, M/d find. 1993. Found by Kevin 
Blackburn. 

[EMC: 2001.0052) 

M.R.A. 

114. Early penny (‘sceaf ), Series G (Metcalf G2c) (Type 
3a). North 43. 

Obv. Diademed bust r., triangular ear, with cross before 
face 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.04 g. 

Homcastle, near, Lincolnshire, M/d find, Summer 2001. 
Found by Anthony Wootton. 

[EMC: 2001.0884] 

M.R.A. 

115. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series H (Type 49; Metcalf 
lc). North 103, 

Obv. Facing, moustached head, nine pellets in annulets 
around. 

Rev. Bird with wing raised over back. 

Weight: 0.9 g (weight recorded to one decimal place). 
Kingston Deverill, Wiltshire. M/d find, 22 July 2000. 
Found by Brian Read. 

[EMC: 2001.0030] 

M.R.A. 

116. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series H (Type 49; Metcalf 

2a), North 103. 

Obv. Facing, moustached head, seven pellets in annulets 
around. 

Rev. Bird with wing raised over back. 

Weight not recorded. 

Morestead, Hampshire. M/d find, 10 May 2002. Found by 
Kevin Field. 

[EMC: 2002.0145] 

C.R./M.R.A. 

117. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series J (Type 85; Rigold 

BOIb), North 128. 

Obv. Diademed head r. 

Rev. Bird r on cross, annulet each side. 

Weight: 0.71 g. 

Louth, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, c. 1993. 

[EMC: 2001.0045] 

M.R.A. 

118. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series J (Type 37), North 128, 
Obv. Two confronting diademed busts with cross between 
them. 


Rev. Four stylised birds in cross pattern. 

Weight: 1.07 g. The metal appears to be base. 

Sprotbrough, South Yorkshire. Excavation find, by 2002, 
[EMC: 2002.0148] 

A.V./M.R.A. 

119. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series J (Type 36), North 134. 
Obv. Diademed bust r.. with cross before face. 

Rev. Walking bird r., with cross in front and smaller bird r. 
above. 

Weight: 0.98 g. 

Homcastle, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, Summer 2001. 
Found by Anthony Wootton. 

[EMC: 2001.0883] 

M.R.A. 

120. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series J (Rigold ‘BIUc’), 
(Type 27 b). 

Obv. Diademed bust r. 

Rev. Bird on cross with two annulets and pellets in field. 
Weight: 1.00 g. Die axis 200°. 

Undley, Suffolk. M/d find, October 2002. Found by A. 
Harvey. 

This variety is influenced by the two main types within 
Series J (37 and 85); cf. Metcalf, Thrymsas and Sceatias, 
p. 364 and no. 305. 

[EMC: 2002.0262] 

A.B.M./M.A.S.B. 

121. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series K (Type 33), North 94. 
Obv. Diademed bust r., with cross before face. 

Rev. Animal’s head )., with tongue curling below chin. 
Weight: 0.87 g. Die axis 0° 

Ickleton, near. Cambridgeshire. M/d find, by 2001. 
Information from A.R. Arbon. 

[EMC: 2001.0982] 

M.R.A. 

122. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series ?K/R mule c.740-50. 
Obv. Quilled snake right, facing cross, open mouth with 
pellets. T in the field. 

Rev. Pelleted square standard with annulet and pellet 
within. Possible degenerated legend on the outside. 

Weight: 0.9 g. Diameter not recorded but reported to be 
small. 

Burnham Market, Norfolk, m/d find by Mr S. Calver late 
2001 . 

Mr A. Abramson, who originally reported the find, 
interprets the obverse design as a porcupine with female 
figure below. Working only from scans and not having 
seen the actual coin, it is difficult to reach a positive con- 
clusion, but the design and combination of 
obverse/re verse are probably closer to those illustrated in 
Metcalf, nos 357 and 358. 

A.G. 

123. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series L (Type 18), North 72. 
Obv. Diademed bust r., with cross before face. 

Rev. Standing figure with cross to I. and bird to r. 

Weight: 0.70 g (chipped). 

Ely (West Fen Road), Cambridgeshire. Excavation find, 
199 9- Information from Richard Mortimer, Cambridge 
Archaeological Unit. 

[EMC: 2001.0671] 


M.R.A. 
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124. Early pennv ('sceat’), Series N (Type 41b), North 
99 

Obv. Two standing figures, holding three crosses. 

Rev. Monster 1„ with head r. 

Weight: 0.87 g. Die axis 180° 

Tunbridge Wells, near. Kent. M/d find. 2001. Information 
from Paul Murawski. 

[EMC: 2001.0672] 

M.R.A. 

125. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series O, North 114/1. 

Obv. Diademed bust r. 

Rev. Dragon r. 

Weight: 1 . 1 6 g. Die axis 0°. 

Kiveton. Rotherham. M/d find, 19 September 2002. 
Found by Gary Brookes. 

Same obv. die as Metcalf, Thrymsas and Sceatias, lii, 
no 373. 

[EMC: 2002.0250] 

M.R.A. 

126. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series K/Q? 

Obv. Wolf’s head r., with tongue curling below. 

Rev. Fledgling-like bird, open beaked, with long claws, 
running right; tail (or tongue) knotted. 

Weight: 0.57 g. 

Trimley St Martin, Suffolk. M/d find, 2001. Suffolk SMR: 
TYN 013 area. 

[EMC: 2001.1213) 

J.N. 

127. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series Q(R) (Type 73). North 
157/142. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., er in runes (retrograde) 
before face. 

Rev. Quadruped walking r., pellets in field. 

Weight: 0,91 g. 

Castle Acre. Norfolk. M/d find, 2 May 2001. Found by 
Roy Davies. 

[EMC: 2001.0039] 

M.R.A. 

128. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series Q(R) (Type 73), North 
157/142. ' 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r.. er in runes before face. 

Rev. Quadruped walking 1., pellets in field. 

Weight: 0.67 g. 

Quidenham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by B. 
Love. 

[EMC: 2002.0160] 

K.H./M.R.A. 

129. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series Q(R), c.740-50. 

Obv. Head right, runic inscription 'epa' before and A 
behind. 

Rev. Striding bird right, cross before and above over back. 
Pellets in the field, beaded border. 

Weight: 0.6 g. Diameter: 11.5 mm. Die axis 15°. 
Freckenham, Suffolk. Autumn 2002. (Not illustrated.) 

A. A. 

130. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series R (Metcalf R8; 
Blackburn I). 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r„ corrupt epa in runes before 
face. 


Rev. Saltire-Standard. 

Weight: 1.07 g. 

Freckenham. Suffolk. M/d find, March 2001. Suffolk 
SMR: FRK 038. 

[EMC: 2002.0162] 

H.G./M.R.A. 

131. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series R (Metcalf R8: 
Blackburn I). 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., corrupt runic epa inscrip- 
tion with form pipi before face. 

Rev. Saltire-Standard 
Weight: 1.0 1 g. 

Wormegay, Norfolk. M/d find, July 2002. Found by J. 
Coggles. 

[EMC: 2002.0248] 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

132. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series R, derivative with 
cross-and-annulets reverse. 

Obv. Radiate crowned bust r., epa (outwardly) in runes 
before face. 

Rev. Cross with annulet in each quarter, within triple-pel- 
leted border. 

Weight: 1 .09 g 

Harston, near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 28 October 
2001 . 

Information from Paul Murawski. 

This derivative of Series R is typologically related to a 
small group of coins with annulets at the ends of the 
reverse cross (Metcalf, Thrymsas and Sceatias. iti. 
pp. 510-11). The arrangement on this specimen with the 
annulets in the angles of a cross puttee may be influenced 
by some of the Celtic cross types of Series L. 

[EMC: 2001.1070] 

M.A.S.B. 

133. Early penny (‘sceat’), Saltire-Standard/Double 
Croix Ancree (cf. Type 5 1 ). 

Obv. Saltire-standard. 

Rev. Double cross ancree. within border of pellets. 

Weight: 1.21 g. 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire. Found by 1999. Information 
from William Mackay. 

Metcalf, Thrymsas and Sceatias. iii, p 531, notes three 
specimens of this type. 

[EMC: 2001.0002] 

M.A.S.B. 

1 34. Early penny (‘sceat’). Type 70. cf. var. g. 

Obv. Annulet in standard within circle. 

Rev. Saltire-standard. 

Weight: 0.71 g. 

Cambridgeshire/Hertfordshire border. M/d find. 2002. 
Found by Roy Davies. 

[EMC: 2002.0140] 

A.A./M.R.A. 

135. No coin. 

136. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series S (Type 47). Metcalf 
SI, North 121. 

Obv. Female centaur standing 1. 

Rev. Whorl of four wolf heads clockwise. 

Weight not recorded, 
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Dry Doddington, Lincolnshire. M/d find, c.2002. 
Information from Steve Adam. 

[EMC: 2002.0290] 

M.R.A. 

137. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series S (Type 47), Metcalf 
S2a var., North 121. 

Obv. Female centaur standing r. 

Rev. Whorl of four wolf heads clockwise, around a central 
rosette. 

Weight: 0.92 g. 

Micheldever, Hampshire. M/d find, November 2000. 
Found by Charles Prewitt. 

The lateral reversal of the obverse suggests that this 
may be an imitation or derivative. The central rosette on 
the reverse is paralleled in Metcalf, Thrymsas and 
Scealtas, no. 441, but its style is very different. 

[EMC: 2001.0022] 

M.A.S.B, 

138. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series U, Type 23b/d, c . 720 
Obv. Standing figure between two crosses, balancing on a 
lunette-shape 

Rev. Bird-in-vine 
Weight: 1 .09 g. 

Ashford, near, Kent, metal detector find, found in the 
1990s, shown at the British Museum on 1 October 2002. 

The coin, which is a very fine specimen, can be closely 
compared to those from Hollingboume, Kent and 
Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex discussed in Metcalf p. 567, and 
is a die duplicate of a coin from the Woodham Walters 
hoard (Essex). 

A.G, 

139. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series X (Type 31), Barrett 
class Cc, Danish, Ribe, North 116/117. 

Obv. Facing ‘Woden’ head within border of pellets. 

Rev. Beast 1., with head turned back biting tail, within bor- 
der of pellets. 

Weight: 1.07 g. 

Wansford, Peterborough. M/d find, 1997. 

[EMC: 2001 .0046] 

M.R.A. 

140. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series X (Type 31), Danish, 
Ribe. North 116/117, contemporary forgery? 

Obv. Facing ‘Woden’ head within border of pellets. 

Rev. Beast 1., with head turned back biting tail, within bor- 
der of pellets. 

Weight: 1.20 g. Copper-alloy 

Riby, Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2001. Information from 
Geoff Taylor. 

This striking in copper-alloy is probably based on coins 
of Barrett’s class Be. It is presumably a contemporary for- 
gery. Two other copper-alloy examples were found in 
excavations at Ahus, Sweden. 

[EMC: 2001.0006] 

M.A.S.B. 

141. Early penny (‘sceat’). Insular Wodan head/annulet 
cross type, Type 81. 

Obv. Wodan head. 

Rev. Cross with pellet in annulet ends, pellets around. 
Weight: 0.99 g. chipped. 

Great Walsingham, Norfolk. M/d find, October 2002. 
Found by D. Fox. 


This type is recorded from the Southampton excava- 
tions (no. 124) and a find from the Norwich region 
(Metcalf, Thrymsas and Sceat las, ii, p. 292). While influ- 
enced by the Danish Series X, it shows stylistic features 
of other insular Wodan types such as type 30. 

[EMC: 2002.0294] 

A.B.M./M.A.S.B. 

142. Early penny (‘sceal’), Series Y, Aldfrith of 
Northumbria (685-704), North 176, York. 

Obv. +ALdFfUdUS (S reversed) 

Rev Triple-tailed quadruped. 

Weight not recorded. 

Dunning ton, East Yorkshire. M/d find, 6 October 2002. 
Information from Tony Bardsley. 

[EMC: 2002.0255] 

M.R.A. 

143. Early penny (‘sceat’). Series Y, Eadberht of 
Northumbria (737-58). Booth class E var., North 177, 
York. 

Obv. EOTBERITVS (S as inverted L), pellet in beaded circle. 
Rev. Quadruped r,, with long tail and raised foreleg; cross 
under tail and triquetra under body. 

Weight: 1.10g. 

Kingston upon Hull, near. M/d find, 2001, Information 
from Paul Murawski. 

This coin appears to belong to Booth class E, although 
its obverse has two anomalous features. The inscription, 
which normally reads anti-cjockwise in this class, here 
goes clockwise. This is found on one other coin which 
Booth classified as a D/E mule but which Metcalf 
(Thrymsas and Scealtas , iii, pp. 585-6) argues is a late 
class E coin. The second anomalous feature is the central 
circle of pellets around a small cross or pellet. This is evi- 
dently inspired by coins of class F, which Metcalf argues 
IS the work of a different die-cutter. In other respects the 
general style and epigraphy place the present coin within 
class E. 

[EMC: 2001.0574] 

M.A.S.B. 

144. Early penny (‘sceat’), Series Y, Alhred of 
Northumbria (765-74), North 179. York. 

Obv. ALCH / RID (runic l). Cross. 

Rev. Quadruped r., with long tail and raised foreleg, cross 
below body. 

Weight: 1 ,06 g. Die axis 0°. 

Sprotbrough. South Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2002. 

(EMC: 2002.0147] 

A.V./M.R.A. 

Sr\'cas 

145. vEthelred D of Northumbria, first reign (c.840-44?). 
copper-alloy styca, North 188, York, Aldhere 

Obv. +AEDILRE RX (R and X ligated), cross. 

Rev. +ALDHERE, cross with pellet in each angle. 

Weight not recorded. 

Burton Fleming parish. East Yorkshire. M/d find, c.2002. 
Found by David Way per. 

Same dies as Pirie, Coins of the Kingdom of 
Northumbria . no. 500. 

[EMC: 2002.0289] 


M.R.A. 
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146. /Ethelred LI of Northumbria, first reign (c. 840 — 44?). 
copper-alloy styca. North 188, York, Monne. 

Obv. +EDILRED X, cross in circle of pellets. 

Rev. +MONNE, cross in circle of pellets. 

Weight: 0.93 g Die axis 260°. 

Tacolneston, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by A.J. 
Womack. 

[EMC: 2002.02531 

MR. A. 

147. ^Ethelred II of Northumbria, second reign 
(844-48/50?), copper-alloy styca. North 190, York, 
Eardwulf. 

Obv. +EDILRED REX, cross. 

Rev. +EARDVVLF, cross. 

Weight: 0.79 g. Die axis 90°. 

Sheriff Hutton, near. North Yorkshire. M/d find, 2001. 
Found by Jason Myers. 

[EMC: 2002.0008] 

M.R.A. 

148. Northumbria, copper-alloy styca, irregular coinage. 
mid-9th century, in the name of 4Ethelred n, North 191/8. 
Obv. +EDILRED (retrograde) 

Rev. +[ JVRLE1 (retrograde and R inverted) 

Weight not recorded. 

Dunnington, East Yorkshire. M/d find, 6 October 2002. 
Information from Tony Bardsley. 

[EMC: 2002.0256] 

M.R.A. 

149. Wigmund, Archbishop of York (837-54?), copper- 
alloy styca, North 196, York, /Ethelweard. 

Obv. +VIGMV[ ]EP 

Rev. +EDELV[ ]D (retrograde) 

Weight: 1.06 g. 

Quidenham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found bv E. 
Crick. 

[EMC: 2002.0161] 

K.H./M.R.A. 

Carolingian Coin 

150. Louis the Pious (814-40). silver denier. Christiana 
Religio type 

Weight: 0.82 g. 

Tumworth. Winterbourne Valley, Dorset. M/d find by 
Mr C. Gibbs. 

Shown at the British Museum on 14 November 2002. 
Possibly an imitation: notice the lack of pellets under the 
arms of the cross. However, the lettering of the inscription 
is very neat. 

A.G. 

Islamic Coin 

151. Abbasid Caliphate, al-Rashid (ad 786-809) silver 
dirham, Al-Muhammadiya mint, ah 193 (ad 808/9). 
Weight: 2.88 g. A whole coin with no sign of secondary 
treatment. 

Ramsholt, Suffolk. M/d find, 2001. Suffolk SMR: RMS 
001 . 

[EMC: 2001.1210) 


Later Anglo-Saxon Coins 

152. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Portrait 
type, Blum 75. North 295, Canterbury, Peohtweald. 

Obv. +OFFA REX+, bust r. 

Rev. PE / HT / VA / Ld (H and T ligated), Celtic cross. 
Weight: 1.09 g. Die axis 180°. 

Northamptonshire. M/d find, by 2002. 

[EMC: 2002.0009] 

J.P./M.R.A. 

153. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage. Blunt 42, 
North 318, Alhntund. 

Obv. +OFFA REX 
Rev. +ALHMUND 
Weight: 1.29 g. 

Minster Sheppey, Kent (on local farmland by 
Mr Mahoney); sent for identification to the British 
Museum on 22 July 2002. 

The coin, which is bent, has a die-duplicate in the 
Yorkshire Collection ( SCBI 21, 953). 

A.G. 

154. Cvnethryth, Light Coinage, Non-Portrait type. Blunt 
124, North 340, Eoba. 

Obv. CENE3PRE3 REGINA, inner circle containing M with 
bar of contraction. 

Rev. +E / O / B / A on leaves of a quatrefoil. 

Weight: 1.28 g. 

Cobham. Kent. M/d find, September 2001. 

Struck from the same obverse die as a find from 
Richborough, Kent. 

[EMC: 2002.0163] 

D C /M A.S B. 

155. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Heavy Coinage, Non- 
Portrait type. Blunt 89. North 328, Canterbury, Ealhmund. 
Obv. OFFA. REX below. M above. 

Rev. EALHMVNd around Celtic cross 
Weight: 1 .29 g. Die axis 240°. 

Kelvedon, near. Essex. M/d find, 1 7 November 2002. 
Found by G. Blake. 

[EMC: 2002.0278] 

P.J.W./M.R.A. 

156. Archbishop /Ethel heard of Canterbury (793-805), 
third issue, with Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821) as over- 
lord, BMC type 24, North 233. Canterbury. 

Obv. +/EDILHEARD A-R EP 
Rev. +COENVLFREX M 
Weight: 1 . 1 2 g. 

Tumworth, Winterbourne Valley. Dorset. M/d find by 
Mr C. Gibbs. Shown at the British Museum 14 November 
2002 . 

A.G. 

J57. Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), Group 1. Non- 
Portrait type, Cn. 3, North 343, London, Ibba. 

Obv. COENVVL across the field. REX F below. M above. 
Rev. IB / B / A between arms of a tribach. 

Weight: 1.40 g. Die axis 330°. 

Swavesey, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, April 2002. Found 
by Chris Gander. 

Same dies as Coin Register 1997. no. 1 16. 

[EMC: 2002.0169] 


J.N./ L.T. 


M.R.A. 
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158. Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), Group II, 
Portrait/Cross-and- wedges type, BLS Cn. North 344, 
Canterbury, Dud da, 

Obv. +COENVVLF REX M, portrait r. 

Rev. +DVDA MONETA, cross pomm6e with wedge in each 
angle. 

Weight: 1.09 g (chipped). Die axis 0°. 

Saffron Walden, near, Essex. M/d find, by 2002. 
Information from T.J. Scotney. 

Dudda is not recorded in BLS for this type, but a speci- 
men from the same obverse but a different reverse die was 
found at Colney, Norfolk in 1983 (M. Blackburn and M. 
Bonser, ‘Single finds of Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins - 
I’, BNJ 54 (1984), pp. 62-73. no. 6.) The obverse die was 
then recognised as having been altered from one of 
Cuthred of Kent (798-807) by recutting pan of the 
obverse legend. The coin probably belongs early in 
Coenwulf’s coinage at Canterbury (c.807-10) before 
Dudda adopted his own distinctive Cross-and-Quatrefoil 
reverse design (BLS Cn. 31). 

[EMC: 2002.0266] 

M.A.S.B. 

159. Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), Portrait type, Cn. 
36, North 347, Canterbury, Tidbeorht. 

Obv. COENVVLF REX M 

Rev. +T1DBEARHT (H and T ligated), double pincer-shaped 
cross on cross pommee with wedges. 

Weight not recorded, cracked. Die axis 270°. 

Uncertain findspot. M/d find, 19 September 2002. Found 
by Mark Scholl ar. 

[EMC: 2002.0247] 

M.R.A. 

160. Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), Portrait type. BLS 
Cn. 108, North 364, East Anglian mint, Wihtrad. 

Obv. +COENWLF [ ]EX M 

Rev [ JWIHTRED META (META retrograde) 

Weight: 1,05 g, chipped. Die axis 270°. 

Uncertain findspot. M/d find, 1998. Information from T.J. 
Scotney. 

Same reverse die and possibly same obverse die as BLS 
Cn. 108 (BM, ex Barnett). 

[EMC: 2002.0268] 

M.A.S.B. 

161. Ceolwulf I of Mercia (821-3), BLS Cl. 13, North 
382, Rochester, Ealhstan. 

Obv. +CEOLWLF REX M 

Rev. +EALHTAN MONET (N and E ligated). 

Weight: 1 .24 g, chipped. Die axis 0°. 

Stutchbury, Northamptonshire. M/d find. c. 1999. Found 
by Dale Kirkton. 

(EMC: 2002.0228] 

M.R.A. 

162. Ceolwulf 1 of Mercia (821-3), BLS Cl. 29. North 
388, East Anglian mint, Waerbeald. 

Obv. +CEOWLF REX M 

Rev. PER / BALD / MONE in three lines 

Weight: 1.09 g, chipped. Die axis 180°. 

Winchester, near. Hampshire. M/d find, October 1999. 
Information from T.J. Scotney. 

[EMC: 2002.0267] 


163. jEthelstan of East Anglia (c. 825-845), Non-Portrait 
type, North 442, Torhtbelm. 

Obv. +EPELSTANI 

Rev. +TORHTHE-LM, cross moline. 

Weight: 1 .25 g, chipped. Die axis 270*. 

Wendover, Hampshire, M/d find, by 2002. Information 
from T.J. Scotney. 

[EMC: 2002.02691 

M.R.A. 

164. Wulfred, Archbishop of Canterbury (805-32), 
Group U Transitional Monogram type, North 240, 
Canterbury, Sajbeorht. 

Obv. +VVLFREDI ARCHIEPJSCOPI 
Rev. +SAEBERHT MONETA 
Weight: 1.43 g. Die axis 180°. 

Harrietsham, Kent. M/d find, Autumn 2001. 

[EMC: 2002.0004] 

D.C./M.R.A. 

165. Ecgberht of Wessex (802-39), Early Portrait type, 
North 562, Canterbury, Sigestajf. 

Obv. +ECGBEORHT REX, head r. 

Rev. +SIGESTEF, cross -cross let. 

Weight not recorded, chipped. 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find, by 2002. Found 
by G. Payne. 

(EMC: 2002.0001) 

M.R.A. 

166. Ecgberht of Wessex (802-39), Non-Portrait type. 
North 567, Canterbury, Waerheard. 

Obv. -f-HECBEARHT REX (H and T ligated), six limbs issuing 
from a central pellet. 

Rev. PERHEAR'D, six limbs issuing from a central pellet. 
Weight: 1.25 g, chipped. Die axis 90°. 

Southampton, near. M/d find, by 2002. Information from 
T.J. Scotney. 

[EMC: 2002.0270J 

M.R.A. 

167. Ecgberht of Wessex (802-39), Portrait type. North 
Rochester, .Ethel mod. 

Obv. +ECGBEORHT REX: 

Rev. +EDELMOD MONETA (N and E ligated), cross-crosslet. 
Weight: 1.27 g. Die axis 180°. 

North Waltham, Hampshire. M/d find, c. 2002. Found by 
Edward Carter. 

The reverse type of a cross-crosslet is apparently 
unrecorded from the Rochester mint in the reign of 
Ecgberht, but it is well-known for the Canterbury mint. 
[EMC: 2002.0277] 

M.R.A. 

168. Alfred (871-99), Two-Line ‘Doro’ type, North 638. 
Canterbury, Beorn weald. 

Obv. +ELFRED REX DORO 

Rev. BARNV / ALDO 

Weight: 1.49 g, chipped. Die axis 1 80°. 

Compton, near. West Berkshire. M/d find, by 2002. Found 
by Edward Carter. 

[EMC: 2002.0281] 


M.R.A 


M.R.A. 
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169. Alfred (871-99). halfpenny, Two-Line type. North 
640. London. Tilwine. 

Obv. XELFRED RE 
Re v. TILVV- / INE:- 

Weight: 0.56 g. appears to be pecked. Die axis 0°. 

Great Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 2001. 
Information from T.J. Scotney. 

Despite the unusual spelling of the moneyer’s name 
(normally TILEVV1NE). the style suggests that this is an 
official London coin rather than a Danelaw imitation. 
[EMC: 2002.0271] 

M.R.A. 

1 70. St Edmund Memorial coinage. North 483, Iohannes. 
Obv. SC EANDVI- 

Rev. +IOANNII 

Weight: 1.11 g. Die axis 120°. 

Moggerhanger. Bedfordshire. M/d find. 9 May 2002. 
Found bv Simon Tough. 

[EMC: 2002.0142] 

M.R.A. 

171. Regnald I (c.9 19-921). Viking king of York, Hand 
type. North 531, York. 

Obv. +RACIITI (or L?). open hand with fingers down- 
wards. 

Rev. +EIORACI1, blundered Karolus monogram. 

Weight not recorded. 

Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2002. Found by Simon Garey. 

Same reverse die as SCSI Copenhagen. 624 (= Blunt 
and Stewart, NC 1983, no. 4). 

[EMC: 2002.0298] 

M.A.S.B. 

1 72. St Peter coinage. Phase II, North 553, York. 

Obv SCI PET. R and key below. 1 and cross with three pel- 
lets in each angle above. 

Rev +MA-CFC 
Weight not recorded. 

Uncertain findspot. M/d find, by 2002. Information from 
Alan Lowton. 

This coin belongs late in the sequence of Swordless St 
Peter coins (c.905-c.919) when the St Peter inscription, 
rather than being uniformly set out in two lines SCI PE / 
TRI MO, is sometimes reduced to one line with the final 
letters inserted above or below. A variety of symbols also 
often appear: a cross, a key, as here, or a tree of life look- 
ing like a candelabrum. This coin is struck from the same 
dies as a specimen in the National Museum. Copenhagen, 
found in the Bossal (Yorks.) hoard deposited c.925 (NC 
1983, pi. 23, no. Nl). The reverse inscription has become 
so blundered that the original EBORACE CIVITAS is almost 
entirely lost. 

[EMC: 2002.0141] 

M.A.S.B. 

173 /Ethelstan (924/5-39), Two-Line type. HT1 NEI, 
Blunt 393, North 668, Landuc. 

Obv +/E-BEISTAN RE 
Rev. LAND / VC MON 
Weight: 1.59 g, 

Wymondham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by 
Francis Gamer. 

[EMC: 2002.01521 


174. Edmund (939-46), Bust Crowned type. North 698, 
uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. EADMVND REX 

Rev. N(?)[ JET MONETA NDA (first A inverted) 

Weight: 1. 15 g, chipped. Die axis 0°. 

Oxwick. Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by Nigel 
Abram. 

| EMC: 2002.01571 

K.H./M.R.A. 

175. Eadred (946-55), Bust Crowned type. North 713. 
uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +EADRED REX 

Rev. +SPROAANGTRX (S retrograde and on its side) 
Weight: 1.46 g. Die axis 270°. 

Burnham Market. Norfolk. M/d find, September 2002. 
Found by George Parsons. 

[EMC: 2002.02581 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

176 Eadred (946-55). Two-Line type, HTCI, North 724. 
Otic, probably Winchester. 

Obv. +E-ADRED REX 

Rev. OTIC / MONE (bar of contraction over MO) 

Weight not recorded, chipped. Die axis 90°. 

Winchester, near. Elampshire. M/d find, June 2002. Found 
by Robert Chamberlain. 

Otic is recorded on mint-signed coins of Winchester in 
the reigns of Alhelstan and Eadwig. The only coin of Ihis 
HTC 1 variety recorded in CTCE is by the moneyer Osulf 
(CTCE no. 87). 

[EMC: 2002.0166] 

M.A.S.B. 

177. Edgar (957/59-975), Circumscription Cross type, 
BMC in, North 749, York, moneyer probably Thorstan 
(new moneyer for type). 

Obv. + EADGAR-RE[ 1NGLOR (N and G ligated). 

Rev. +[ JRSTAN-MONETA'EFO: (N and E ligated). 

Cross in obverse and pellet in reverse fields at 12 o'clock, 
partly erased. 

Weight not recorded (fragment). Die-axis: 90°. 

Middleton on the Wolds, Yorkshire (East Riding). M/d 
find, February 2002. (Not illustrated.) 

See S. Lyon and S. Holmes. ‘The Circumscription 
Cross penny of Edgar from Middleton on the Wolds’, 
NCirc 110(2002). 192. 

C.S.S.L./S.H. 

178. Edgar (957/59-975), Reform Portrait type, North 
752. Axbridge, /Elfsige. 

Obv. +EADGAR REX ANGIOX 
Rev. +/ELFSIG M-O AXAN- 
Weight: 1 .64 g. Die axis 1 80°. 

Winchester, near. Hampshire. M/d find, by 2002. 

See S. Lyon and M. Sharp. ‘An Edgar Reform penny of 
Axbridge’, BNJ1\ (2001), 161. 

I EMC: 2002.0011] 

M B S /M. R A 

179. Edward the Martyr (975-78), sole type. BMC i. 
North 763, Lincoln. Levig. 

Obv. +EADVVARD RE+ IIGL (L inverted). 

Rev. +LEVIG N-O LNDLOIG (Ns reversed). 

Weight not recorded. Die-axis: 90°. Dies: Mossop Ad. 
Waddington. near. Lincolnshire. M/d find by Mr M. Head. 
February 200 1 . 


K.H./M R.A. 


C.S.S.L 
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180. Edward the Martyr (975-78), sole type, BMC i. 
North 763, York, Beolan. 

Obv +EADPEARD FLEX ANG 

Rev. +BEOLAN MO EFERP (R and P ligated) 

Weight: 1,47 g, chipped. 

Oxwick, Norfolk, M/d find, by 2002. Found by Nigel 
Abram. 

[EMC: 2002.0158] 

K.H./M.R.A. 

181. /Ethel red II (978-1016), cut farthing, First Hand 
type. North 766, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +/£€>£[ ] 

Rev [ ]COEN[ ] (E over O?) 

Weight: 0.23 g. Die axis 90°. 

Grendon, Northamptonshire. M/d find, October 2002. 
Found by Peter Woods. 

[EMC: 2002.0280] 

M.R.A. 

182. ^thelred II (978-1016), Crux type, North 770, 
uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. /£€>E[LR/ED REX A]NGLOX 

Rev. Illegible 

Weight: 0.45 g, chipped. 

Coney Weston, Suffolk, M/d find, 2001, 

[EMC: 2002,0012] 

H.G./M.R.A. 


187. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type, North 790, York, 
Hildulf. 

Obv. +CNVT RECX 
Rev. +HILDVLF ON EOFER- 
Weight: 1.05 g. 

Chilton, Suffolk, M/d find, February 2002, 

[EMC: 2002.0133] 

H.G7M.R.A. 

188. Harold I (1035-40), Jewel Cross type, North 802, 
York, Crucan. 

Obv. +HAR[0]LD RE+ 

Rev +CRVCA[ ]N EOFER 

Weight: 0.87 g, fragment. Die axis 90°. 

Rowington, Warwickshire. M/d find, October 2001. 
Found by R. Brown. 

D.J.S. 

189. Harthacnut (1035-7, 1040-2), Arm and Sceptre 
type, North 811, Lincoln, Kolgrimr (Colgrim), 

Obv. +HAR-BCNVT R 
Rev. +COLGR1M ON LIN: 

Weight: 1.07 g. Die axis 90°. 

Lowestoft, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2002. Information from 
T.J. Scotney. 

[EMC: 2002.0272] 

M.R.A. 


183. Cnut (1016-35), Quatrefoil type, North 781, 
Colchester, /Elf wine, 

Obv. +CNVT REX ANGLOX-i-E 
Rev +/ELPINE M COl 
Weight: 0.98 g. Die axis 90°. 

Morley, Norfolk. M/d find, November 2002. Found by D. 
Howlett. 

[EMC: 2002,0295] 


A.B.M./M.R.A. 


190. Harthacnut (1035-7, 1040-2), cut halfpenny, Arm 
and Sceptre type. North 81), London, uncertain moneyer. 
Obv. [ ]-E)AC[ ] 

Rev. [ ]ON LVN 
Weight not recorded. 

Trimley St Martin, Suffolk. M/d find, c.2002, Suffolk 
SMR: TYN 008. 

[EMC: 2002.0276] 

J.N./M.R.A. 


184. Cnut (1016-35), Pointed Helmet type. North 787, 
Lincoln, Wulfbeom. 

Obv. +CNVT: EX ANG 
Rev. +PVLBARN MO UNC 

Weight: 1. 1 g (weight recorded to one decimal place). 
Langford, Nottinghamshire. M/d find, 23 March 2002. 
[EMC: 2002.0135] 

H.G./M.R.A. 

185. Cnut (1016-35) Short Cross type, North 790, 
Wallingford (?), Leofwine. 

0)rv. : Die duplicate of BMC 555. 

Rev.-. +LEOFWINE ON WEA, probably a blundered inscrip- 
tion for Wallingford mint 
Weight: 1 .09 g; diameter 1 8 mm. 

Arreton, Isle of Wight. Found by Mr J. Trout in December 
2002. (Not illustrated.) 

A.G. 

186. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross Type, North 790, 
Cricklade, .Elfwine 

Obv. +CNVT RECX 

Rev E/tLFPINE ON CR'OGf: 

Weight not recorded. 

Owlesbury, near Winchester, Hampshire. Shown at the 
British Museum on 1 October 2002, 

A.G, 


191. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Small Flan Type, 
BMC ii, North SIS, York, Amgrim. 

Obv. +EDPE RDREX 

Rev +ARNGR.1M ON EO (N and G ligated) 

Weight: 1 .05 g. 

York. Yorkshire. Sent for identification to The British 
Museum in August 2002. 

This coin is a die duplicate of BMC 264, 

S.H./A.G 

192. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Expanding Cross 
type, light issue. North 820, Maldon, Dtegniht. 

Obv +EDP/BRD REX 

Rev. +D/ENI ON M/ELDVNE (N and E ligated) 

Weight: 1 .05 g. Die axis 90°. 

Ashen, Essex, M/d find, by 2002. 

[EMC: 2002.0230] 

M.J.C./M.R.A. 

193. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), gilded coin 
brooch made from Expanding Cross type, heavy issue, 
North 823, Bedford, /Ethelman, 

Obv. +ED[ ]RD REX: 

Rev /ELMON ON BEDEFO 
Weight not recorded. 

Liston, Essex. M/d find, by 2002. 



Gilded on the reverse, pierced and nveied to fix a pin 
and catch plate (both now missing). From the same dies as 
R.C. Lockett, lot 2810. 

[EMC: 2002.0259] 


J.N./M.A.S.B. 


194. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Sovereign/Eagles 
type, North 827, Lincoln, Manna. 

Obv. EADPARD REX ANG 
Rev. +MANNA ON L1NCO 
Weight: 1.13 g. Die axis 270°. 

Bawtry, near, Nottinghamshire. M/d find, 2001. 

[EMC: 2002.0003] 

D.C./M.R.A. 


195. Edward the Confessor (1042-66). Pyramids type. 
North 83 1 . London. Ealdgar, 

Obv. EADPARD REX 
Rev. +ALD-GAR ON LVND 
Weight: 1.04 g. 

Framlingham. Suffolk. M/d find, April 2002. 

[EMC: 2002.0176] 

H.G./M.R.A. 


Watton, Norfolk. M/d find. 2002. Found bv A. Harvev, 
[EMC: 2002.0263] 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

200. William 1 (1066-87). Two Stars type, BMC v. North 
845, Norwich, Edwold. 

Obv. [ ]IILEM RE[ ] 

Rev [ |LD ONOR-BI 

Weight: 0.85 g, fragment. Die axis 270°, 

Roudhatn, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by T. 
Harcourt, 

[EMC: 2002.0297] 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

201. William I (1066-87), Two Stars type, BMC v. North 
845, Thetford, Coenric 

Obv. +PILLEM REX ANI 
Rev +CINRIC ON -BETFR 
Weight: 1.11 g. 

Colkirk, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by Nigel 
Abram. 

[EMC: 2002.0165] 

K.H./M.R.A. 


Post-Conquest Coins 
English Coins 

196. William I (1066-87). Profile/Cross Fleury type, 
BMC i. North 839. Thetford. Godric. 

Obv. +P1LLEMVS REX I 

Rev. +GODRIC ON TEOTFORI 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 90°. 

Oxborough. Norfolk. M/d find, 25 November 2002. 
Found by Ian Hinton. 

[EMC: 2002.0279] 

M.R.A. 

197. William I (1066-87). cut halfpenny, ‘Profile/Cross 
fleury' type, BMC i. North 839, Lincoln, Garvin. 

Obv. +P1LLEMV[SREX] 

Rev. [+GA]RVIN ON Ll[NCO] 

Weight: 0.60 g. Die axis 240°. 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire. M/D find by Mrs Alice 
Wright. Information and identification by Mr E.W. 
Danson of Darley Abbey. Derby. 

Same dies (Aa) as Mossop plate LXXX, 25 

A.G. 

198. William 1 (1066-87), Bonnet type, BMC ii. North 
842, Norwich, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +PI[ ]REX 
Rev. +1 ]NOR-E>PI 

Weight: 0.90 g, fragment. Die axis 270°. 

Oxwick. Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by Nigel 
Abram, 

[EMC: 2002.0156] 

K.H./M.R.A. 

199. William 1 (1066-87), cut halfpenny. Two Sceptres 
type, BMC iv. North 844. Thetford, uncertain moneyer 
(God ... ). 

Obv. [ ]ANG[ ] 

Rev +GOD[ ]OTF 

Weight: 0.50 g, chipped. Die axis 90°. 


202. William I (1066-87), PAXS type, BMC viii. North 
848, Lincoln, Ulf. 

Obv. +PILLELM REX 

Rev. +VLF 0[N IINJCOLN 

Weight: 1.31 g, chipped. Die axis 0°. 

Rackheath, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by P. 
Thomas. 

Same dies as Mossop, The Lincoln Mint. PI. LXXX1II, 
27 (dies Be). 

[EMC: 2002.0 155J 

K.H./M.R.A. 

203. William I (1066-87). PAXS type, BMC viii. North 
850, Thetford, Goding. 

Obv. +P1LLELM RE 

Rev +GODI[N]C ON -BTFRD 

Weight: 1.28 g. 

Quidenham, Norfolk M/d find, by 2002. Found by E. 
Crock. 

[EMC: 2002.0159] 

K.H./M.R.A. 

204 William II (1087-1100), Cross in Quatrefoi) type, 
BMC ii. North 852, Exeter. Beorhtwine. 

Obv +P1LLELM RE 

Rev +BRIHTPINE ON XEI (N and E ligated) 

Weight: 1.00 g. 

Arundel, near. West Sussex. M/d find, Autumn 2001 . 
[EMC: 2002.00051 

D.C./M.R.A. 

205. William II (1087-1100), Cross Voided type. BMC 
iii. North 853, Norwich, jElfric. 

Obv. +PILLELM RE 

Rev +/ELFRIC ON NORD1 

Weight: I 29 g. Die axis 180°. 

Morley, Norfolk. M/d find, November 2002. Found by D. 
Howlett. 

[EMC: 2002.0296] 


A.B.M./M.R.A. 
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206. Henry I (1100-35), Profile/Cross Fleury type, BMC 
ii. North 858, Norwich, Howard. 

Obv. +H£N[ ]EX 
Rev. +HOP[ ]ON[ ] 

Weight; 1.26 g. 

Bergh Apton, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. 

[EMC; 2002.0154] 

K.H./M.R.A. 

207. Henry I (1100-35). cut farthing, Profile/Cross 
Fleury type, BMC ii, North 858, uncertain mint and mon- 
eyer. 

Obv. ( ]Rl Rl[ ] 

Rev. ( ]GNO+ 

Weight: 0.35 g. Die axis 0°. 

Eltisley, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 2002. Found by 
Wayne Davies. 

[EMC: 2002.0134] 

M.R.A. 

208. Henry I (1100-35), round halfpenny. North 872, 
Winchester, Ail wine. 

Obv. +HENR.IC REX 
Rev. +A1LP1NE ON PI 
Weight: 0.46 g. Die axis 180°. 

Marlborough, near, Wiltshire. M/d find, October 2001. 
Found by Mark Gillett. 

[EMC: 2002.0013] 

M.R.A. 

209. Henry 1 (1 100-35), Quatrefoil with Piles type, BMC 
vii. North 863, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +[ ] 

Rev. +A1[ ]A: 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 180°. 

Han slope. Milton Keynes. M/d find, 2002. Found by 
Mark Sc hollar. 

[EMC: 2002.0265] 

M.R.A. 

210. Henry I (1100-35), Star in Lozenge Fleury type, 
BMC xiii. North 869, Lewes, Os weald. 

Obv. +HENRICVS:REX 
Rev. +OSPOL l>ON'L AP A : 

Weight not recorded. 

Jevington, East Sussex. M/d find, January 2002. (Not 
illustrated.) 

[EMC: 2002.0136] 

D.C./M.R.A. 

211. Henry I (1100-35), Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury 
type, BMC xv. North 871, uncertain mint, Osbem. 

Obv. +h[ ] 

Rev. [ ]OSBERN[ ] 

Weight: 1.26 g. Die axis 20°. 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find by D.A. Wright, 

2002. 

Approximately half of each side is flat. Osbem is 
recorded for this type at London and Ipswich. 

E.W.D 

212. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i. 
North 873, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. I ]R£X 


Rev. [ ]AN[ ] 

Weight: 1 .24 g. 

Scarrington, near, Nottinghamshire. M/d find, 20 January 
2002. Found by Jeff Wright. 

[EMC: 2002.0006] 

M.R.A. 

213. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i. 
North 873, Warwick, Eadred. 

Obv. STIEF RE[ ] 

Rev. +E[ ]D:{ ]N:[ ]G 
Weight: 1.35 g. Die axis 0°. 

Barton Hill, near, Bedfordshire. M/d find. c. 1995. Found 
by Simon Tough. 

(EMC: 2002.0143] 

M.R.A. 

214. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny. Cross Moline 
type, BMC i, North 873, Gloucester, uncertain moneyer. 
Obv. +ST1[ ] 

Rev. [ ]N=GOL[ ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Stutchbury, Northamptonshire. M/d find, 15 September 
2002. Found by Mark Schollar. 

[EMC: 2002.0244] 

M.R.A. 

215. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i, 
North 874, Lincoln, Reinald. 

Obv. +ST[ ]EF[ ] 

Rev. +[ ]WNICO 

Weight: t.llg. Die axis 180°. 

Tacolneston, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by A.J. 
Womack. 

Same dies as Mossop, The Lincoln Mint. PI. LXJQCVII, 
7-8 (dies Bb). 

(EMC: 2002.0251) 

M.R.A. 

216. Stephen (1 135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i, pel- 
lets on rev. cross, North 876, Ipswich, Rodger. 

Obv. ST1EFN[ ] 

Rev. [+RODG(]ER:ON[:GIPE£] 

Weight: 0.99 g. Die axis 150°. 

Ely, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 25 May 2002. Found by 
Wayne Davies. 

Same reverse die as Mack, BNJ 35 (1966), no. 163. 
[EMC: 2002.0150] 

M.R.A. 

217. Stephen (1135—54), cut halfpenny. Cross Moline 
type, BMC i, annulet on shoulder and annulets on reverse. 
North 888, Northampton, Paien. 

Obv. STIE[ ] 

Rev +P[ ]Oh: 

Weight not recorded. 

Loughton, Milton Keynes. M/d find, 1995. Information 
from M. Faint ich. 

[EMC: 2002.0151] 

M.R.A. 

218. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Moline type, BMC i. local 
variant, uncertain mini and moneyer. 

Obv. | )IEENEN 
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Rev. [ 1RENOI-1 ]NCI:OP 
Weight: ! .09 g. 

Tacolneston. Norfolk. M/d lind. by 2002. Found by A.J. 
Womack. 

The anomalous style, blundered inscriptions and light 
weight indicate that this coin is not an official issue, and it 
may be a contemporary forgery. 

[EMC: 2002.0252] 

M.A.S.B./M.R.A. 


219. Stephen (1135-54). Cross Moline type, BMC i. local 
variant. North 905, Southampton]?), Sanson. 

Obv. [S]TINE R 
Rev. +S[ ]N ANT 
Weight: 0.97 g. 

Pirton, Worcestershire. M/d find, September 2001. Found 
by D, Crawford. 

D.J.S. 


220. Stephen (1135-54). Cross Voided and Mullets type. 
BMC ii, North 878, uncertain mint. Gefrei. 

Obv. +STEFNE 


Rev. +GEFRE:ON[ 1 
Weight: 1.28 g. 

Mattishall. Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by G. 
Vernon. 

[EMC: 2002.0138] 


K.H./M.R.A. 


22 1 Stephen ( 1 1 35-54). cut halfpenny. Cross Voided and 
Mullets type, BMC ii, North 878, uncertain mint, Ailwine. 
Obv. +ST1FN[ ] 

Rev. +AILPl:OI[ ] 

Weight: 0.65 g. Die axis 0°. 

North Tuddenham, Norfolk. M/d find, 23 September 
2002. Found by A. Carter. 

[EMC: 2002.0284] 

M.R.A. 

222. Stephen ( 1 1 35-54). Cross and Fleurs type, BMC iii. 
North 896, Northampton. Paien. 

Obv. +STIEFNE.R 
Rev. +PAlEN:NORHA: 

Weight: 1. 14 g. Die axis 50°. 

Grendon, Northamptonshire. M/d find, 2002. Found by 
Peter Woods. 

[EMC: 2002.0257] 

M.R.A. 


223. Stephen (1135-54), Profile/Cross and Piles type, 
BMC vi, North 879, Norwich, Rawul. 

Obv. +ST1EFNE: 

Rev. +RAPVUON:NOR 
Weight: 1.27 g. Die axis 180°. 

Bergh Apton, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by Terry 
Brown. 

[EMC: 2002.0249] 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 


224. Stephen (11.35-54). cut halfpenny. Awbridge type, 
BMC vii, North 881, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. | ]E 
Rev. | ]AL[ ] 

Weight: 0.57 g. 


Thomdon, Suffolk. M/d find, February 2002. 

[EMC: 2002.0132] 

H.G./M.R.A. 

225. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny. Awbridge type. 
BMC vii, North 881. Norwich]?), uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +[ ]: 

Rev. [ ]ILL[ ]OR: 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 0°. 

Colkirk, Norfolk. M/d lind, by 2002. Found by Nigel 
Abram. 

[EMC: 2002.0168] 

K.H./M.R.A. 

226. Stephen (1135-54), cut farthing. Awbridge type. 
BMC vii. North 881, uncertain mint and monever. 

Obv. f ]E: 

Rev. +[ JO: 

Weight: 0.30 g. Die axis 180°. 

Dickleburgh, Norfolk. M/d lind, by 2002. Found by John 
Clarke. 

[EMC: 2002.0144] 

K.H./M.R.A. 

227. Henry 11 (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class A2, North 952/2, Bury St Edmunds, Willem. 
Obv. hENRI REX ANGL 

Rev. +WILLEM:ON:SCED: 

Weight: 1.35 g (20.8 gr). Die axis 165°. 

Penkridge. Staffordshire. M/d find by Mr D. Robinson in 
autumn 2002. 

From the same dies as BMC 45-8. 

D.J.S./A.B. 

228. Henry II (1154-89). Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C, North 956-7, Norwich, Gilbert. 

Obv. [ |RI:R:[ ] 

Rev. +G1L[ ]RW 

Weight: 1 .31 g. Die axis 30°. 

Beeston Hall Farm. Cheshire. M/d find. March 2002. 

Possibly from the same reverse die as BMC 641. 

[EMC: 2002.0149] 

A.J.P.C./M.R.A. 

229. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class C3, uncertain mint and 
monever. 

Obv. [ ]E[ 1 
Rev. +[ |N 

Weight: 0.55 g. Die axis 30°. 

West Rudham. Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by 
Barry Mears. 

[EMC: 2002.0164] 

K.H./M.R.A. 

230 Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class C or D, Lincoln, Lanfram. 
Obv. | ]NR[ JEX 
Rev. +l[ ]:L1N 

Weight: 0.75 g. Die axis 320°. 

Blythburgh, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by K 
Whitelock. 

[EMC: 2002.0167] 


KH./M.R.A. 



231. Henry II (1)54-89). Cross -and-Crosslets (Tea I by) 
type, class Dl, North 958/1, Thetford, Willem. 

Obv. [ ]|:R£X 

Rev. +W1LLA[ ]N:TH [or IT?) 

Weight: 1.37 g (21.1gr). Die axis 270*. 

Sludley, Warwickshire. M/d find by MrC. Tough, 2002. 

D.I.S./A.B. 

232. Henry II (1154-89), Cross -and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class D or E, uncertain mint and morteyer. 

Obv. [ JRE[ ] 

Rev. Illegible. 

Weight: 0.70 g, fragment. 

North Tuddenham, Norfolk. M/d find, 27 August 1999. 
Found by A. Carter. 

[EMC: 2002.0283] 

M.R.A. 

233. Henry II (1154-89), cut farthing, Cross-and- 

Crosslets (Tealby) type, class E or F, North 960-1, 
Carlisle or Newcastle, Willem. 

Rev. +W1L[ 1 

Weight: 0.38 g. Die axis 140°. 

Balderton, Nottinghamshire. M/d find, 17 February 2002. 
Found by D. Matthews. 

[EMC: 2002.0131] 

M.R.A. 

234. Henry II (1154-S9), cut farthing, Cross-and- 

Crosslets (Tealby) type, class F, uncertain mint and mon- 
eyer. 

Obv [ )NR[ ] 

Rev. ( ]ON:[ ] 

Weight: 0.25 g. 

Knap wort b/Els worth, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, c.2000. 
Found by Ian Gardner. 

[EMC: 2002.0225] 

M.R.A. 

235. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. [hENR]|:RE 
Rev. [ ]OL[ ] 

Weight: 1.18 g. 

Cawston, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2002. Found by N. Paul. 
[EMC: 2002.0139] 

K.H./M.R.A. 

236. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, Thetford, uncer- 
tain moneyer. 

Obv hEN[ ] 

Rev [ ]ONrr[ ] 

Weight: 0.58 g. Die axis 180°. 

Harling, Norfolk. M/d find, 2002. Found by M. Barker. 
[EMC: 2002.0224] 

A.B.M. /M.R.A. 

237. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslet (Tealby) type, uncertain class, North 952-961, 
uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. [ ]ENRI[ ] 

Rev. [ ]ENI[ ] 

Weight: 0.61 g (9.4 gr) 


Sirat ford-on- Avon, Warwickshire. M/d find by Mr J. 
Carpenter in July 2002. 

The same field also produced the James HI penny and 
the Venetian soldino in this Coin Register, as well as an 
Irish cut halfpenny of Henry HI (Dublin, Ricard, uncertain 
class): a halfpenny (class lOab, North 1050) and a farthing 
(class 10, North 1058) of Edward I; a halfpenny (probably 
North 1353) of Henry IV; a halfpenny (class F, North 
1411) of Henry V; a farthing (London, probably Leaf- 
Pellet, North 1513) of Henry VI; and a penny (i.m. two 
pellets. North 2268), halfpenny (North 2274) and two 
Rose farthings (both i.m, illegible. North 2287-93) of 
Charles I. These finds suggest that this is likely to be the 
site of a rural fair or market. 

D.J.S./A.B. 

238. Henry n (1154-89), cut halfpenny. Cross- and - 
Crosslet (Tealby) type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer. 
Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. [ ]A[ ] 

Weight 0.64 g. 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find by Mrs A. Wright, 

2002. 

E.W.D 

239. ‘Charles P, counterfeit half crown, ‘Exurgat’ type 
dated 1643. 

Obv. King on horseback left, OX below. 

Rev. [ ]:pROREC I ANG-LIB PA I 1643 
Weight: 7.45 g. clipped. Silver plated on copper alloy. 
Newport, Pembrokeshire. M/d find by Ms H, Duffield, 
February 2002. 

The OX signature on authentic issues appears on the 
reverse only. 

E.M.B. 

Seventeenth - Centmy Token 

240. Ludlow, Shropshire, copper alloy octagonal half- 
penny of Jeremiah Bright, mercer, nd.: BW,-; Dickinson 

Norweb -. 

Obv. IEREMIAH ■ BRIGHT ■ IN ; Grocers’ arms 

Rev. LVDLOW - MER[CER]; in field, SQVARE I DEALING 

Weight: 0.78 g, corroded. Die-axis: 270°. 

Walterston, Vale of Glamorgan. M/d find by Mr J. Stock, 
August 2002. 

E.M.B. 

Scottish Com 

241. James 111 (1460-88), silver penny (of 3d,). 
Edinburgh, Light issue of e.1482, Seaby 5283. 

Obv. +IACOBVS : DEI s GRA s REX s SC, 

Rev. -EVIL LA 5 E DEIN BO[ ]. 

Weight: 0.61 g. Die axis 350°. 

Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire. M/d find by MrJ. 
Carpenter in July 2002. 

D.J.S./A.B. 

Irish Coins 

242. James II (1685-88), ‘gun money’ half-crown. 

Obv. IACOBVS II DEI GRATIA, Laur. head, I. 

Rev. MAG BR FRA ET HIB REX 1690, XXX, May , Crown and 
sceptres. 

Wymondham, Norfolk. Weight 6.90 g. 


A.B.M, 



243. Edward IV, penny. Suns and Roses/Rose on cross 
coinage. 

Obv. [ ] RD DNS hYBF. [ ] (stops double saltires) 

Rev. [ | - ADR - OGh - EDA 
Weight: 0.5 1 g. Die-axis: 280°. 

Horsley. Gloucestershire. M/d find by Mr E. Pesticcio. 
May 2002. 

E.M.B. 

Continental Coins 

244. Germany, Lower Saxony. Dietrich III. count of 
Katlenburg (1085-1106). with Hartwig. archbishop of 
Magdeburg (1079-97). mint of Gittelde (Havemick. Kbln. 
397 (pi. 45); Dannenberg 689), struck 1085-97. 

Obv. [+THEDER1IC[VS AD], facing bust of the count, 
draped in a cloak and holding a sword. 

Rev. [+AHRT]VICH[EDG], church with three towers behind 
wall with rectangular gate. 

Weight: 0.78 g, worn and heavily abraded in the soil. Die 
axis 310°. 

St Nicholas-at-Wade, Kent. M/d find. August 2002. Found 
by Cliff Bradshaw, and donated by him to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 

[EMC: 2002.0264] 

M.A.S.B./D.J.H. 

245. France, Bishopric of Valence (1150-1250), silver 
denier, Poey d’Avant nos 4686 ff. 

Obv. S APOLLINARI[S], Cross with rounded expanded 
ends, annulet in one quarter. In the inscription, the O is of 
an unusual shape compared to other specimens, where it is 
square and made up from separate lines. 

Rev. VRBS V] AL]ENTIAI. Angel, possibly originally 
intended as St Apollinarius (patron saint of Valence). 
Inscription begins at 7 o’clock. 

Wickham Skeith, Suffolk. Found by Mr J. Stringer. 

These coins were widely used in the Holy Land, but 
this is the first known example found in the UK. Probably 
it was a souvenir from the Crusades, 

H.G. 

246. Liege. Bishop Hugh of Chalon (1296-1301). silver 
sterling. Statte, Mayhew 102. 

Obv. +MONETA4LESTAT, Facing bust. 

Rev. hVG ONI SEP ISC, Long-cross design. 

Snettisham. Norfolk. Weight 1.07 g. (Reverse only illus- 
trated.) 

A.B.M. 

247 John of Avesnes (1280-1304), Count of Hainaut, sil- 
ver sterling, Mons, Mayhew 36. 

Obv. +[ ||:CO| ]IE (Stops - columns of triple pellets). 


Rev. MON ETA: M[ ] f ] (Stop - column of triple pellets). 
Weight: 1.11 g. Die axis 270°. 

Brailes, Warwickshire. M/d find by Mr Gardner in 
October 2002. 

D.J.S./A.B. 

248. Robert of Bethune (1305-22), Count of Flanders, 
silver sterling. Alost. Mayhew 211 var. 

Obv. R.CONES.FLAhDR IE (Lombardic N in FLANDRIE). 

Rev. MOh ETA ALO TEN (Lombardic N in MON). 

Weight: 0.84 g. Die axis 225°. 

Leigh, Worcestershire. M/d find by Mr P. Dunmall in 
summer 2002. 

This specimen varies in reading CONES for COMES and 
in having two saltires after FLANDRIE. 

D.J.S./A.B. 

249. Brabant, Arnold V (1279-1323), silver sterling. 
Loos. 

Obv -FCOMES ARNOLDVS (stops, double annulets) 

Rev. MONETA COMIT1S 
Weight: 1.10 g. 

Kington St Michael, Wiltshire. M/d find by MrC. 
Chandler, October 2002. 

Cf. Mayhew 63. but with double annulet stops rather 
than rosettes. 

E.M.B. 

250. Lorraine, Ferry IV (1312-28), silver sterling. 
Mayhew 311. 

Obv. +ECMONETANOSTRA, facing crowned bust. 

Rev. LUN TOL ENG IEN, long-cross design. 

Elsing, Norfolk. Weight not recorded. 

A.B.M. 

251. Louis IV of Bavaria (1314-1347), Holy Roman 
Emperor, silver sterling, Aachen, Mayhew 334 or 336-37. 
Obv [ ]VS ROM( ] 

Rev. MON E[] [ ] [ ]SIS 

Weight: 0.86 g (chipped). Die axis 90°. 

Upton Snodsbury. Worcestershire. M/d find by MrJ. 
Bridgewater in May 2002. 

D.J.S./A.B. 

252. Italy. Venice, uncertain Doge, silver soldino. 

Obv. Uncertain legend. Kneeling Doge kneeling left with 
banner. 

Rev. 4-[ ]V, Winged, nimbate lion left, holding gospel 
Weight: 0. 19 g. 

Rowington, Warwickshire. M/d find by Mr A. Rose in 
June 2002. 


D.J.S./A.B. 



REVIEW ARTICLE 


‘ST PATRICK COINAGE’, BY BRIAN J. DANFORTH, 

IN THE COLONIAL NEWSLETTER , THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, NEW YORK, 2002 


In CAL- 121 Dr Danforth presented convincing evidence that the semi-official seventeenth cen- 
tury Irish issue of halfpennies and farthings, known as the ‘St Patrick’s Coinage’ (although some 
have suggested that perhaps they were intended to circulate as pennies and halfpence), were 
struck by Pierre Blondeau on order from Lord-Lieutenant Ormonde between 1667 and 1669. His 
paper effectively answers the principal questions the author poses: Who was involved in their 
minting? When were these coins struck? What was the historical context in which these coins 
were conceived and uttered? However, it misinterprets some of the available evidence and makes 
an unwarranted assumption about the gold and silver strikings. 

Although a few earlier writers have speculated that the St Patrick coins might have been pro- 
duced during the Civil War in the 1640s, numismatic opinion now agrees that they were struck 
after the Restoration of 1660. During Charles II’s early years, Sir Thomas Armstrong had been 
granted a patent to strike farthings for Ireland during twenty-one years. Armstrong’s copper coins 
were struck in 1660-1, but Ormonde opposed these small pieces and few reached circulation. 
Nevertheless, production of a new, heavier issue could not begin until the ‘Armstrong Patent’ was 
seen to have failed to solve the problem of a lack of small change in that country. A terminus ante 
quem for the St Patrick coppers’ circulation was established when two of the small-size pieces 
were among the 273 coins recovered from the yacht Mary, which sank on 24 March 1675 on a 
voyage from Dublin. 

The Players 

Pierre Blondeau, an engineer at the Paris mint, came to England in 1649. After Cromwell’s death, 
Blondeau returned to Paris in 1659, only to be recalled in 1661, after the Restoration of 1660. In 
1662, Blondeau obtained ‘a warrant appointing him a free denizen, in order to enable him to better 
govern his workmen (at the Mint, and gave him leave) to exercise any trade within the kingdom’, 
which Danforth interprets as giving him license to undertake projects outside the mint, including 
making farthing tokens. 2 In April 1664 Blondeau travelled to Poland to obtain screw presses, and 
these could be used to stamp private tokens. 

James Butler, Earl, Marquess and Duke of Ormonde (1610-1688), served three terms as Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland: 1644-9, 1661-9, and 1677-84. It was during the second period that the St 
Patrick pieces must have been struck. In 1667, Ormonde had obtained a ‘king’s letter’ from 
Charles II granting him sole authority to suppress all tokens in Ireland that did not have his 
approval. ‘Such an instrument was commonly followed by a proclamation pertaining to a new 
coinage. This is a strong indication that Ormond (sic) had secured at least preliminary support to 
issue copper money.’ 3 


Acknowledgements: The author wishes to express his thanks to Eric T. Newman and Peter P. Gaspar who examined multiple speci- 
mens of the St Patrick coinage and advised on the implications of their observations. 

1 Vol. 42, No. 3, December 2002, 2371-402 (henceforth Danforth). 

2 Ibid., p. 2378. 

3 Ibid., p. 2389. 
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In that same year, Ormonde had requested approval from London to mint £30,000 in farthings. 4 
‘His motives were directed toward satisfying two main objectives. First was the desire to reestab- 
lish a Dublin Mint that would enable the Kingdom to achieve better control over its finances. The 
second objective was to pay the troops at a time of fiscal crisis when soldiers were needed to quell 
what was perceived as mounting unrest in the countryside. It is the convergence of these two 
objectives on Ormond’s agenda in the 1667-9 era that fostered the creation of a semi-official 
coinage.’ 5 

Once Ormonde had received the ‘king’s letter’ of approval, it may be assumed that he would 
have moved quickly to begin the production process by authorizing the manufacture of ‘petition- 
ing’ St Patrick coppers while awaiting final formal approval. The coins were urgently needed to 
pay the army stationed in Ireland - some of whom had not been paid in seven months and were in 
a restive, even mutinous, mood. 

When Blondeau came to England, he brought his secret process of marking coin edges. 
Danforth claims that the coins were struck in a one-step process within a collar that marked the 
edges at the same time as impressing the obverse and reverse designs and not by the parallel-bar 
method. 6 This thesis is inconsistent with an examination of some two dozen specimens, both cop- 
per and silver, which reveals that the St Patrick coins were struck on Blondeau’s screw-presses 
and were indeed marked by a parallel-bar edging machine. The lettering shows bifurcated (‘fish- 
tailed’) bases and metal flow of the beading towards the rims and thus could not have been struck 
in a collar. The edges show overlapping graining - a frequent occurence with parallel-bar 
edge-marking. 

In his paper, Danforth refers several times to silver shillings, and towards the end he summa- 
rizes his belief that coins other than coppers were meant to circulate: 

‘A final aspect of the St Patrick coinage that basically confirms their semi-official status is that this series was 
produced in four denominations, which is unlike any other token series for the era. The gold coin is listed as 
unique. The silver coin is referred to as a shilling .’ 7 

These two sentences do not really support any of his arguments for an issue of the copper coins 
and should not have been included. There are five principal problems with this claim: 

1 . No denomination is posited for the gold striking, nor is there any indication of why a gold coin 
would have been much use in Ireland in the late 1660s. True, the Lord Justices of Ireland had 
produced the so-called ‘Inchiquin Money’ gold double-pistoles and pistoles in 1646. These 
were not true coins with a stated value, however, and were meant to be exchanged for whatever 
their bullion weight, marked in pennyweights and grains, would bring under troublesome 
wartime conditions when large amounts of supplies had to be procured for the armies. If 
intended for circulation, surely the small size St Patrick’s piece in gold would have had some 
indication of a fixed weight or even denomination; otherwise it was just a piece of bullion. 
Much more likely, it was a ‘favor piece’ - perhaps a gift to help assure approval of the project. 

2. Although Danforth only states that the small-size silver pieces have been referred to as 
shillings, it might have been better not to dignify this obviously false speculation. Why obvi- 
ously ? In the first place, as with the gold striking, there is no indication of value and no surviv- 
ing contemporary record to identify them as circulating coins. Thirty years after the St Patrick’s 
appeared, the diarist John Evelyn (1620-1706) included the smaller silver piece in his book on 
British medals. 8 


4 £30,000 worth of farthings would amount to 28,800,000 coins. Of course halfpennies were produced also, although apparently in 
fewer numbers than the farthings. Even if the entire £30,000 worth were not struck, many millions of farthings would have been pro- 
duced. 

5 Danforth, p. 2385. 

6 Ibid., p. 2376, el seq. 

7 Ibid., p. 2396. 

8 John Evelyn, Numismata. A Discourse of Medals, Antient and Modern (London, 1697), p. 133, pi. lxiv. 
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A short generation later, the indefatigable collector Ralph Thoresby (1658-1725) also 
described his piece as a medal: 

‘481. An Irish (Silver) Medal, with a crowned King playing upon a Harp, as K. David is represented, over which 
the Crown of England, FLOREAT.REX. Rev. St Patrick, or a mitred Bishop, with a double Cross, 
QVIESCAT.PLEBES.(d). These were also originally of Copper, and were current, I presume, for Half-pence and 
Farthings, for they are of different Dimensions.’ 9 

Writing at a few years later, Bishop William Nicolson (1655-1727) follows Evelyn and 
Thoresby in calling them medals: 

‘There is also a silver Irish Medal, with a Crown’d King playing upon the Harp, as King David is represented; 
over which is the Crown of England with this Inscription FLOREAT REX. On the Reverse, St Patrick (or some 
other mitred Bishop) with a Crosier in his Hand inscrib’d QUIESCAT.PLEBS. These are still common in Copper 
and Brass; and being of different Dimensions are Current for Half-pence and Farthings.’ 10 

Another generation after Nicolson, James Simon (originally Jaques Simon de Lessiard, of 
Chatelleraud, Poitou province, western France; died in Dublin, 8 January 1757), the ‘First Irish 
Numismatist’, thought that the small size silver pieces were struck in 1642, at which time they 
might have been intended as shillings. 

‘There are still preserved, by the curious, some few silver pieces, with the same impressions and inscriptions of these 
copper pieces: it is thought that they were struck as medals, but for my part I think they were struck upon the same 
occasion, and intended by the Kilkenny-assembly to pass for shillings.’ 11 

This speculation can be shown to be wrong on both counts. One genuine small-size silver 
piece has been weighed at 108.1 grains, with a specific gravity of 10.495. An English shilling 
of the time was struck at approximately 92.9 grains .925 fine silver and although the weights of 
the copper pieces vary considerably (farthings 77-110 grains; half-pennies normally 142-9 
grains), 12 silver (and gold) coins of a fixed denomination would have adhered much more 
closely to uniform weights. 

3. And even if the small-size silver pieces had been intended as shillings, how does one explain 
the large-size specimen in silver (which Danforth ignores)? The only record of this is in a 
paper published by Dr Aquilla Smith (1806-90) in 1854: 

‘I happen to be the possessor of one of the silver pieces alluded to by Harris. It is the identical coin which 
belonged to Mr Putland, and from a careful comparison of it with one of the larger copper Patricks, it is evident 
that it was struck from the same die as the copper coin. The existence of this piece, which as far as I know is 
unique, is of considerable importance respecting the question before us, for if the smaller pieces were issued as 
shillings, we must conclude that the larger pieces were intended to pass at some higher denomination. 

This piece is somewhat worn, and weighs 176? grains. Of three of the smaller pieces of silver in my cabinet, one, 
which is in the highest state of preservation, weighs 123 grains; the other two are somewhat worn, and weigh, 
respectively, 108 and 107 grains. Now taking the weight of one of the smaller pieces which is worn, to that of the 
larger piece which is in similar condition, it is as 1 to 1 .64, consequently, it cannot be believed that they were 
intended to pass for shillings and six-pences. 

... (T)he conclusion I draw from the evidence now adduced is, that they are “model,” or proof pieces from the 
dies of the copper coins, which is supported by the existence of a proof in lead in my cabinet, from the dies of the 
smaller copper coin. I may also add, that proofs in silver of the Irish half-pence of Charles the Second, date 1680 
and 1681, and of William the Third, 1696, as well as of the different kinds of James the Second’s gun-money, are 
not uncommon.’ 13 


9 Ralph Thoresby, Ducatus Leodiensis - Musteum Thoresbyanum (Leeds, 1715), pp. 82-3. 

10 William (Nicolson). Lord Bishop of Derry, The Irish Historical Library (Dublin. 1724). p. 170. 

11 James Simon, An Essay towards an Historical Account of Irish Coins, and the Currency of Foreign monies in Ireland, with an 
Appendix containing Several Statutes, Proclamations, Patents, Acts of State and letters relating to the same (Dublin, 1749), p. 49. 

12 Anthony Dowle and Patrick Finn, The Guide Book to the Coinage of Ireland (London. 1969), p. 67. 

13 Aquilla Smith, ‘On the Copper Coin commonly called St. Patrick's’, Proceedings and Transactions of the Kilkenny and South- 
eastern Archaeological Society (vol. 3. 1854/5). pp. 71-2; reprint, pp. 5-6. 
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Unfortunately this large-size St Patrick piece in silver has disappeared. Smith’s collection 
went to the Royal Irish Academy. 14 The R.I.A. coins were later transferred to the National 
Museum of Ireland, but during a visit to the Museum in October 2001 Dr Smith’s piece could 
not be located. No other specimen of the large-size St Patrick’s in silver has been recorded. 

Silver strikings exist of the ‘Armstrong’ patent Irish farthing of 1660-1 and the Dublin half- 
penny of 1679, as well as all denominations of the ‘Gunmoney’ coins, and it should be added 
that since Dr Smith’s paper, one each of silver strikings of the Irish halfpence for James II and 
William & Mary have been located. The weights of five silver strikings of Irish halfpence 
between Charles II and William III vary from 70.2 grains to 127.3 grains, from which we may 
conclude that weights were relatively unimportant in what are now called proofs and were 
likely used as presentation ‘favor pieces’, meant to sweeten the approval process and help to 
assure continuation of the minting franchises. 

4. The small-size silver pieces were struck from the same designs as the coppers, in at least sev- 
eral examples from the identical dies. This should never occur for two circulation pieces of dif- 
ferent metals, when it would be only too easy to silverplate a copper to pass for the higher 
denomination. 

5. The clinching evidence that the small-size silver pieces were not intended to be circulating 
coins, whether shillings or any other denomination, is the specific gravity of 10.495 — essen- 
tially pure silver, which wears quickly and is too soft for coinage. Pure silver was sometimes 
employed for medals and proof or presentation strikings but not for issued coins. 

Danforth’s paper concludes: 

‘The St. Patrick coins were the finest coppers that had ever been produced for Ireland up to that time. They were 
a tribute to the technology employed in their manufacture and to the men who participated in their production. It 
was a reflection of their determination to produce a coinage that would meet the needs of ordinary citizens in 
their every day transactions, giving them a degree of fair value unlike token issued by others.’ 15 

Although Danforth’s paper is a convincing contribution on when and by whom the St Patrick 
coppers were struck, there are problems with his edging theory and it would have been better if he 
had not included references to the gold and silver pieces as coins intended for circulation. 

HARRINGTON E. MANVILLE 


14 G. Coffey, Catalogue of Irish Coins in the Collection of the Royal Irish Academy (Dublin, 1895), p. 103; second edition (Dublin, 
1911), p. 89. 

15 Danforth, p 2397. 
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Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles 51. Estonian 
Collections. Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman and later 
British coins , by Ivar Leimus and Arkadi Molvogin. 
(Published for the British Academy by Oxford University 
Press and Spink & Son Limited 2001), viii + (2) + 237 + 
(l)pp,, 54 photo plates. Publisher’s cloth. 

The 1510 coins catalogued in the present volume, pre- 
dominantly held either in the Institute of History of the 
Estonian Academy of Sciences or in the Estonian History 
Museum, span the period between the end of the tenth 
century and the middle of the fourteenth century. It is 
not necessary here to review the complicated history of 
these two institutional collections, except to note that 
the collection now held in the Institute of History 
incorporates coins from the former collections of the 
Gelehrte Estnische Gesellschaft, founded in 1838, and the 
Estlandische Literarische Gesellschaft, founded in 1842, 
but what is clear is that all but a handful of the coins in the 
volume were found in Estonia, Of these, a few are grave 
finds, or single finds made in other circumstances, but the 
great mass derive from coin hoards discovered on 
Estonian territory between the early nineteenth century 
and the present day. 

The volume begins with one solitary coin of Aethelred 
H’s First Small Cross type, seven coins of his First Hand 
type, and eight of his Second Hand type, but the Crux type 
of Aethelred II is the first to be properly represented, with 
107 coins of the type proper, and there is good representa- 
tion of coins of subsequent types both of Aethelred II 
and of Cnut, providing much research material for the 
specialist. The coinage of the reign of Harold I is also 
relatively well represented, his Jewel Cross type by 29 
coins (nos 937-65), and his Fleur-de-Lis type by 42 coins 
(nos 966-1007). Coins of Harthacnut, by contrast, num- 
ber 9 only (nos. 1008-16), and the long reign of Edward 
the Confessor provides just 69 coins, predominantly of his 
first three types. 

The individuality of the volume lies in what follows. 
Coins of the Norman period are customarily ill-repre- 
sented in coin hoards found in Scandinavia and the Baltic 
region, for by the second half of the eleventh century no 
great sums of newly coined money were leaving England 
either as booty or in trade to the nearer parts of the 
Scandinavian world. It has however been known for some 
time that hoards from Estonia with deposition dates in the 
twelfth century customarily include a scatter of English 
coins struck in the reigns of William I, William II, Henry I 
and Stephen, and the publication of the present volume 
will enable numismatists to get a more precise idea of the 
number of coins involved and of the contribution that they 
make to our knowledge of the activities of mints and 
moneyers under the Norman kings. 

As regards the number of coins, the number actually 
catalogued here is only 87, but the authors demonstrate 
in their introduction that a remarkable parcel of Norman 
coins now in the Pushkin Museum in Moscow, published 


by Blunt and Elmore Jones in a past volume of this 
Journal, is a parcel once held in the Estonian Provincial 
Museum, and that it derives from a hoard deposited in 
the late twelfth century which was found at Vaida in 
Estonia in 1896. They also draw attention to coins of this 
nature with Estonian hoard provenances now held or 
probably held in the collections at Berlin and St 
Petersburg, and their review of (he hoard evidence 
repays careful study. 

Additionally, the Nonman coins catalogued in the 
present volume include a surprising number that are 
novel and which add new moneyers or even new mints 
for types. They commence with a mule between William 
I’s Profile type and the Hammered Cross type of Edward 
the Confessor (no. 1086, London mint, moneyer 
Aelfweard). Nine specimens of William’s Profile Right 
type include a new moneyer for Bristol in the type 
(no. 1089) and the first known coin of Maldon for the 
type (no. 1093). There are no novelties among the coins 
of William’s PAXS type, but eight coins of William IPs 
Profile type include new moneyers in the type for 
Hereford and Oxford (nos 1116, 1117), and twenty-two 
coins of his Cross in Quatrefoil type include new money- 
ers in the type for Dorchester and Lincoln (nos 1126, 
1128). More remarkably, the sixteen coins of various 
types of Henry I include eight that provide new mints or 
new moneyers for the relevant types. Those of new 
mints for the types are a coin of a moneyer Edword of 
the Profile/Cross Fleury type, with mint signature BUR 
(Barnstaple or Peterborough?) (no. 1152), a coin of the 
moneyer Osmund of the Quatrefoil and Stars type, with a 
mint signature probably of Wallingford (no. 1157), and a 
coin of the Tam worth moneyer Heming for the Large 
Profile/Cross and Annulets type (no. 1158), while the 
remaining coins provide new moneyers for types at 
London, Norwich, Nottingham, and Salisbury (nos 1153, 
1154, 1159, 1 163, 1164). There is also a new moneyer for 
Stephen’s Profile Left/Cross and Piles type (BMC vi), 
although the mint of the coin concerned is not clear 
(no. 1171). 

This reflects the fact that our knowledge of the issues of 
the Norman kings remains extraordinarily patchy, and that 
it is only very gradually that the picture of these issues 
provided by older coin hoards from Britain is being filled 
out by the evidence of newer hoards, single finds and 
hoards discovered on the European continent. 

It would be wrong to conclude a review of this volume 
without also drawing attention to the astonishing fact that 
these Estonian institutional collections contain between 
them no fewer than three specimens of Aethelred IPs 
excessively rare Agnus Dei type (nos 363-5), of which 
two, respectively of the Leicester moneyer Aethelwi 
and of the Salisbury moneyer Goldus, are unique for 
the type. 

HUGH PAGAN 
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Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles 56: The J.P. Mass 
Collection of English Short Cross Coins 1180-1247, by 
Jeffrey P. Mass (Oxford University Press and Spink and 
Son Ltd., 2001 ), ix + 470 pp., 82 pis. 

Publication of private collections in sylloge form is 
relatively rare and confined to collections considered of 
such importance that their publication would benefit 
numismatic studies in both the short and long term. 
Authorship by owner is even more rare and, like Jeffrey 
North before him. Jeffrey Mass was the author of his. 
Professor Mass, an established author and lecturer on 
Japanese mediaeval history at Stanford University, 
decided to collect and study English coins of the same 
period, this sylloge is the result. 

His principal study was of class la (see ‘Of dies, design 
changes and square lettering in the Opening Phase of the 
Short Cross Coinage’, BNJ 63, 20), but he determined to 
represent as much of the entire series as possible and. as 
those who knew him could testify, he was a very deter- 
mined collector. He acquired a phenomenal representation 
of mints and moneyers for types, exceeding the holdings of 
Evans, Lawrence, Elmore Jones and Doubleday. 
Furthermore he had the great joy of discovering a coin of 
a previously unknown and still not fully identified mon- 
eyer (see 592 in sylloge), the first such discovery for over 
half a century. The few major gaps in the collection have 
been filled by the inclusion of coins lrom other sources. A 
lb 1 of Rodbert F B of Oxford was at the top of his wants 
list. The Lainchbury specimen has not surfaced since its 
sale some thirty years ago, so the coin in the Ashmolean 
Museum (472) is illustrated. (I am sure Jeffrey looked at it 
every time he visited the Heberden Coin Room!) 

The sylloge begins with an evaluation of the study of the 
series from the works of Evans and Lawrence, who like 
Mass was an American, through to the works of latter-day 
numismatists. The diagnostic features of the classes and 
sub-classes are meticulously detailed and well illustrated. 
Jeffrey Mass was quick to recognise the specialist studies 
of others and the sylloge has benefited from the contribu- 
tions of Dr Martin Allen, in the form of a most erudite and 
informative chapter on chronology, mints and moneyers 
and a listing of Short Cross hoards, and of Lord Stewartby, 
who has written on imitations. The collection is then listed. 

Omissions and errors are few, a remarkable feat in the 
listing of over two thousand coins. Numbers 1897 and 
1 898 are not listed under Canterbury in the index. 
Defects, such as piercings, cracks, edge chips and 
clippings, are mentioned but not always. 1149 being an 
example. The error mint signatures of 1 526 and 1 603 pose 
the question as to where the dies were made, but this is 
unanswered. Most of the illustrations are of good quality 
and bear scrutiny, The delight of this weighty tome, one of 
the largest in the series to date, is that it is intelligible to 
the layman and invaluable to the specialist - the hallmark 
of good authorship in my view. 

Professor Mass sadly died before its publication and 
therefore never held a copy in his hands. This definitive 
work is his legacy to numismatists and scholars, both 
present and future. The cover illustration of a coin of 
Jefrei of Oxford, where he was a visiting professor, was 
chosen by his fellow numismatists with affection and as a 
tribute to his great work. 

MICHAEL SHARP 


Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles. 57: Herbert 
Schneider Collection , Part II. English Gold Coins, 1603 to 
the 20th Century, by Peter Woodhead (Spink and Son 
Ltd., London, 2002), pp. xiv + 305 including 58 plates. 

The first volume of Peter Woodhead’s magnificent 
catalogue of the Schneider collection was reviewed in 
BNJ 1999. The second volume continues, with 674 coins 
from the reign of James I up to the present day (although 
there is not much more than a token representation of 
coins later than those of George III). It also presents 
twenty-three addenda to volume 1, acquired since that 
volume went to press: the Schneider collection is still 
growing. 

The quality of the coins, notably the hammered coins, 
is amazingly high; Frank Purvey’s photography is, as 
ever, legendary; and Peter Woodhead's exposition of the 
classification of the various series, their context in terms 
of bullion flows, and the mint records, is magisterial As 
Lord Stewartby observes in a foreword to this volume 
(which is dedicated to the memory of Herbert Schneider 
and of his son John Schneider), no volume devoted 
specifically to English gold coins having been published 
since 1884, the present sylloge seems destined to serve as 
a standard work of reference. 

There is a double paradox in the appearance of the gold 
coins. First, although their types are very traditional, one 
could even say unadventurous (e.g. crowned portrait / 
royal coat of arms), the quality of workmanship and detail 
in the dies is high - and die quality of striking is, in 
general, higher than it is for silver. The gold coins are, in 
short, sumptuous (in the proper meaning of that w'ord). It 
is curious that, at a time when medallic art was increas- 
ingly exploring the effectiveness of significant images, the 
coins should have been pictorially so austere. Secondly, 
although the pictorial element is unadventurous, it is 
accompanied by mottoes, some of which are highly 
political and even confrontational. Today, in an age of 
photography in newprint and on television, the spoken or 
written word no longer has the monopoly it once had upon 
our imaginations. In order fully to appreciate the coins 
of the seventeenth century, we need to make a mental 
adjustment, and to recognize the extent to which they are 
bookish. Schneider's beautiful gold coins carry us back 
into a thought-world where multi-cultural tolerance was 
no virtue, and which (for us) is best brought to life by. for 
example, historical novels such as Sir Walter Scott's Old 
Mortality - a world in which piety and texts drawn from 
scripture were energetically used in ihe promotion of 
civil conflicts. Divine providence was seen interwoven 
everywhere in human affairs. Faciarn eos in gentem imam 
(Ezekiel 37:22), say the coins of James VI and I. And, 
more aggressively, Exurgat Dens, dissipentur inimici (Ps 
68:1). And. to validate political events, A Domino factum 
est istud et est mirabile in oculis nostris. Royal ‘spin’ is 
not a twentieth-century invention. There are secular 
mottoes, too. which reflect the ‘new learning’ of the 
renaissance: Amor populi praesidium regis. and of course 
(still with us), the Virgilian Decus et tutamen. Nowhere 
are the coins more overtly political, one could say ‘in your 
face’, than on the reverse of the Oxford triple unites (of 
which Schneider had no fewer than 21!), with their 
manifesto, RELIG.PROT, LEG.ANG,. LrBER.PAR. Even 
the Commonwealth, in much plainer style, and eschewing 
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Latin* belongs to this same thought-world: GOD WITH 
US. 

It is not the task of a syllogizer to explore general 
themes: fresh meat, rather than an instant banquet, to 
quote Stanley Robinson. Peter Woodhead quite properly 
keeps to his role; but for the rest of us, the availability of 
all this splendid material should serve to turn our thoughts 
to wider considerations, and to a renewed awareness of 
the ways in which ‘the past is a foreign country'. 

D.M. METCALF 

Small Change II: The Halfpennies and Farthings of 
Edward III and Richard II, by Paul & Bente R. Withers 
(Llanfyllin, 2002), 56 pages + 10, ISBN 0*95 16671 -8- \, 
and Small Change HI: The Halfpennies and Farthings of 
Henry IV, V and VI, by Paul & Bente R. Withers 
(Llanfyllin, 2003), 68 pages + 10, ISBN 0-9543162-0-7, 

Hot on the heels of the inaugural volume in the Small 
Change series have come volumes II and III, covering the 
issues of Edward m, Richard II and the Lancastrians. One 
can only commend the indefatigable vigour and zeal of 
Paul and Bente Withers on their progress with this entirely 
admirable enterprise. 

The latest volumes continue the pattern established in 
the first. A preface briefly indicates the problems of the 
series and the approach taken by the authors. It also pays 
tribute to the creators of the principal collections used by 
them, above all that of the late David Rogers. Then comes 
a tribute to and memorial of David, bolstered in vol. Ill by 
a list of his published work. Next is a brief historical note 
to set the scene for the coinage. A ‘Quick Identifier’ is 
provided, to give assistance in entering the classification 
systems, and in vol. II there is also a discussion of the new 
classification system being applied. At the back of each 
volume is a bibliography and a concordance matching 
the Withers reference to North, Spink/Seaby and other 
relevant classifications (Woodhead, Fox, Potter, Whitton). 
Vol. Ill includes addenda and corrigenda for vols I and Q. 

Then of course the detailed classifications are provided, 
the heart of the volumes, illuminated by the usual Gal at a 
hallmark of excellent enlarged photographs. In vol. II the 
approach taken by the authors to the classification of the 
coins of Edward HI and Richard II is that employed in 
vol. I: to use the sequence of portraits and crowns as the 
backbone for the system. The halfpennies and farthings of 
each reign are each listed in a series of numbered Types, 
Types 1 to 17 of halfpennies of Edward ID, for example, 
running from the Star-marked coinage to the Treaty 
period, and ten types of farthings. 

Following the logic of their approach of using the 
sequence of portraits and crowns, they amend, for example, 
Woodhead’s recent classification of the Star-marked 
halfpennies, reversing the sequence of his types 2 and 3. 
and adding a fifth type, fitting in before his type 4. The 
Florin coinage is given eight types (some subdivided), 
but splitting into two broad groups defined by their 
obverse legends. Group 1 with EDWARD REX (Withers 
Types 6-10) or Group 2 with EDWARD REX A (Withers 
Types 11-13) (N.B. the description of these groups is to 
be found in the classification discussion (p. 15), not in the 
detailed type catalogue). The authors quite rightly rebuff 
firmly the suggestion that the latter group be detached 
from the Third Coinage and shifted to fill the halfpenny 
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vacancy in the Fourth Coinage, post-Treaty period 
(p. 14). 

For the Fourth Coinage of Edward III, the new 
approach does relatively little to disturb the traditional 
classifications, beyond absorbing them into the new 
system. Several new varieties are noted for halfpennies of 
Withers Type 17 (the Treaty period), and it is suggested 
that the apparent absence of post-Treaty halfpennies may 
be because older dies or tools continued to be used to 
strike the small halfpenny output that is known to have 
been produced: perhaps this factor can help account for 
the relative variety of Type 17 (the ‘Treaty’ type)? Fourth 
Coinage farthings seem to have a broader range, with 
several new pre-Treaty varieties noted, though the presen- 
tation of some of these seems at first glance a little 
unclear: the types and sub-types being well -described in 
themselves, but somewhat opaquely set down in their 
sequence. For instance, Type 7 is divided into Type 7 (the 
substantive version, as it were) and 7a (with variant 
obverse and reverse legends), rather than, say, 7a and 7b. 
The other types have similar divisions, the post-Treaty 
farthings, for instance, are now Type 10, but divided into 
Type 10, lOi, 10a and 10b. The logic for this is that Type 
10 is presumably the substantive type, lOi has a variant 
reverse legend, and 10a and 10b have variant legends on 
both sides: clear enough when you realize this, but the 
reader is not coddled by having it spelled out up front. 

For the coinage of Richard II, especially the quite 
plentiful halfpennies, the Withers have serious (and justi- 
fied) reservations about using the letter fonts as the basis 
for classification. They maintain their practice of giving 
priority to portraits, crowns and hair, to give five broad 
types of halfpennies and two of farthings. The structure of 
the classification differs a little from that they employ for 
the Edward III Fourth Coinage: For example. Type i has a 
substantive form with nothing on the breast, but sub- 
divided into sub-types la to Jo; coins of the type with a 
cross on the breast are Type 1A (with subtypes lAi and 
1 ii); those with an annulet on the breast are of Type 1 B 
(subtypes IBi, ii, and lit); those with an annulet and pellet 
are 1C (no subtypes). The remaining types of the coinage 
are less complicated. Overall, the great success of the 
Withers’ work on these fourteenth -century coinages has 
been to absorb the new material into the body of evidence 
and use this enhanced resource to establish an accurate 
sequence of types. 

In vol. Ill, the approach taken by the authors shifts in 
line with the increasing role played on the coinage by 
explicit mint and issue marks, which it would clearly be 
madness to ignore. Their earlier approach still allows 
them to subdivide the coinage of Henry IV by the 
sequence of portraits etc. as before, and thus to offer four 
types each of halfpennies in both the Heavy and Light 
Coinages, though with only one corresponding type of 
farthing for each period. With Henry V, the appearance of 
marks in the field allows the different approach to begin, 
and these are the sensible basis of the Withers’ sequence 
of twelve types of halfpenny. For Henry VI, this approach 
is. of course, unavoidable, and the system of numbered 
types is now abandoned in favour of the traditional 
approach of named issues (‘Annulet issue’ etc). Tradition 
is maintained only up to a point, however, since, in 
looking at the small change of this reign in isolation, the 
Withers have decided to introduce some renaming to 
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the issues. Looking at the results, this may not have been 
necessary, since the variations are not too extreme, and 
there may be a worry that this might inhibit use of their 
system. This would be a shame, since essentially their 
adjustments have simply allowed for the interpolation or 
clarification of some distinctive groups, e.g. their Plain 
issue and Rosette-mascle issue both fit within the old 
Rosette-mascle type, and their Leaf issue runs though 
the traditional Leaf-mascle and Leaf-trefoil issues. The 
variants within each issue are extensive, and a guide is 
provided to show how coins can be identified to reflect 
these possibilities (vol. III. p. 48): it is highly advisable to 
look at this before attempting to understand the issue 
details as laid out earlier in the catalogue. 

Bringing order to a neglected area of the currency is 
always to be praised, and such a response is wholly 
deserved for the Small Change series. Future volumes can 
be awaited with confidence, and that there is unlikely to 
be long to wait only adds to the achievement. 

B.J. COOK 


The Counterfeit Coin Story, by Ken Peters, 215 pages. 
400 illustrations, limp covers Available from Envoy 
Publicity, 8 Kings Road. Biggin Hill. Kent. TN16 3XU. 
England', £25 + £2.50 p + p. 

One can think of books on particular periods or particular 
forgers (e.g. Hill’s Becker the Counterfeiter ), but surpris- 
ingly I can not think of a general work on counterfeits. 
Our member, Ken Peters, has benefited the numismatic 
world, and added one more to the achievements of the 
Society, by largely filling this gap. 

Imitations, if not strictly counterfeits, began almost as 
soon as the first Lydian coins had been made in the sixth 
century bc (one of these was shown at the British 
Museum’s ‘Money under die Microscope’ exhibition in 
1994). Plated copies of Celtic gold rings, which may have 
circulated as an early form of primitive money, could pos- 
sibly be even earlier: they are not easy to date. 

The author traces counterfeiting through the Greek, 
Celtic and Roman periods. He regards the plated Roman 
denarii, numerous as they are, as forgeries, citing Pliny 
and Crawford in support of this view. Some were made 
with seriated edges, to show that they were of good 
silver all through - but even some of these are actually 
plated! 

The copies of Roman bronze types, found in England 
from the period after Claudius’s invasion (ad 43), may 
well have a different character. The author argues that the 
heavier, better executed, specimens may be authorised 
products, whilst the lighter and poorer examples are un- 
authorised forgeries. 

It gave the reviewer some amusement lo discover that 
one of his Trajan denarii had a Hadrian reverse! Forgeries 
of this period are often difficult to spot, by contrast with 
some of the barbarous radiates and fourth- to fifth-century 
‘minimi’ and ‘minimissimi’, where the problem is to 
guess which type, if any, was being copied! The book 
gives a good treatment of this important phenomenon. 

After the ‘Anglo-Saxon lull' (not completely so!) the 
author deals with the crockards, pollards and lushboumes 
(with comments from Piers Plowman and Chaucer). The 
Tudor period saw' the addition of two dots to the 


Elizabethan twopence, to discourage the gilding of such 
coins in order to pass them off as gold half-crowns. Every 
reign brings material for the book, with a positive 
‘epidemic’ in Georgian times! Even the modem bimetallic 
£2 has now been forged, along with the Irish euro. 

There are brief chapters on Ireland and Scotland, and 
quite an extensive, and sometimes amusing, account of 
the forgers themselves. (Cavino and Becker are not 
forgotten.) Penalties are detailed in the final chapter. 

The author has certainly done his homework — one feels 
that this is the fruit of a long period of study. He does not 
in this volume, extensive as it is, deal with the coinage of 
the East, nor of America, nor, except incidentally, with 
that of Europe. However, a whole series of monographs is 
intended, and if they are indeed published, we shall know 
a great deal more about forgeries. Some of the Indian 
rajahs are said to have allowed favoured merchants to 
make copper coins, and the variable quality of their 
coinage is consistent with this; I do not envy anyone 
trying to write an account of Indian forgeries! 

The reader is cheered on his way by many contempo- 
rary quotations; may 1 offer one more, which Mr D. Sealy 
drew to my attention once: 

‘Romena’s there, the city where 1 learned 
To falsify the Baptist’s coin, up yonder 
For the offence. I was condemned and burned. 

They brought me into this gang of min and loss 
They caused me coin the florins that brought me hither 
Whose gold contained three carats by weight of dross.’ 

(Dante’s Divine Comedy, (Hell) canto XXX; Adam of 
Brescia, burned in 1281 for counterfeiting the gold florins 
of Florence - which showed John the Baptist as a well- 
known type.) 

A.J. HOLMES 

Romano-British Coin Hoards, by Richard Anthony 
Abdy (Shire Archaeology no. 82. 2002). 72 pp., numerous 
illustrations. £5.99. 

The late Anne S. Robertson’s Inventory, published in 
2000, was a massive labour of love to record and 
summarise all known Romano-British coin hoards. Richard 
Abdy has now, in effect, produced for us a pocket-sized 
guide lo the larger work - and very welcome it is, too. An 
introductory ‘overview’ is followed by a well-structured 
chronological narrative and discussion relating hoards and 
hoarding to the principal phases of coin supply and use in 
Britain from the first century ad to the mid-fifth. The 
many spectacular finds of the past quarter-century or so 
have stimulated modern study and much has been learned, 
even for those periods already well supplied with hoards. 
Abdy does an excellent job in condensing all this to the 
needs of the Shire series. His account is interspersed 
with many valuable observations, for instance on wear 
(p. 31) and in bringing out the distinctiveness of the late 
hoards from Britain (p. 62). Occasionally, however, the 
phraseology becomes a little over-excited: can Shapwick 
be both ‘largest and most typical’ (p. 29) and were the 
radiate copies ‘sinister’? 

The condensed nature of any summary account can 
sometimes, however, lead to over-simplification - here, 
for instance, in discussing Cunetio (p. 44). The accumula- 
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tion and deposition of this massive hoard was distinctly 
more complex than Abdy suggests. The bulk of the hoard 
(‘Cunetio I’, in the pot) was probably buried no more than 
a year after the ‘Ml Motorway’ hoard of c.270; and the 
600 or so denarii were almost certainly all in the later 
‘Cunetio IT, in the lead box. Cunetio is distinctly atypical 
for a British hoard of the early 270s and I have suggested 
(in CHRB IX) that the closest parallels are to be found on 
the Continent. 

Abdy concentrates, understandably, on hoards found 
during recent years, which are both numerous and on the 
whole well recorded. However, this has led to the odd 
missed trick. To take Tetrarchic hoards as an example: 
Bridgend (p. 50), tine though it is ( NC 2002), is not the 
largest early nutnmits hoard from Britain - Evenley 
(Northants) and Fyfield (Oxon.) are much bigger. Nor is 
Langtoft (p. 46) unique in Britain: Evenley and Budock 
(Cornwall) both contained a mixture of pre- and post- 
reform coins. 

Occasionally, in seeking comparisons with other 
ages, Abdy repeats interpretations that appear to me to 
be questionable. I am not aware, for instance, that the 
English Civil War was a period of rampant dipping 
(p. 62), over and above the endemic abuse of the 
currency, which itself varied regionally. The ‘recruiting 
grounds’ explanation of Civil War hoards (p. 7, an 
interpretation favoured, curiously, by classical numis- 
matists) is likewise not borne out by the facts - more 
and more, the hoards do indeed seem to relate to the 
‘zones of conflict’. (It remains the case, though, in 
the late third century as for the Civil War. that for all the 
numerous existing hoards there are still surprises to be 
had.) 

The above comments should not detract from the fact 
that Abdy has produced what is by Shire standards a 
substantial and readable introduction to a large topic, and 
he is to be congratulated. The quality of production is 
good and illustrations clear. However. Shire Publications 
have demonstrated in other subject areas (for instance 
British ceramics) an ability to produce highly attractive 
books illustrated in colour. It would have been marvellous 
had that policy been pursued here. 

EDWARD BESLY 

Coins of Northumbria: An Illustrated Guide to Money 
front the Years 670 to S67 by Elizabeth J.E. Pirie (Galata 
Print Ltd., Llanfyllin, Powys. 2002). SO pages, numerous 
enlarged illustrations of coins in text. £15. 

The publication of Elizabeth Pirie’s long-anticipated 
Coins of the Kingdom of Northumbria in 1996 filled a 
conspicuous gap in the literature relating to this hitherto 
frequently overlooked series. A true labour of love, CKN 
has been an invaluable addition to the specialist's book- 
shelf but, at £75. has perhaps proved a little too expensive 
for the general reader. Miss Pirie’s latest work is more 
modestly priced and, as the author herself observes, is 
intended to be a practical handbook that will be accessible 
to a far wider readership and ‘bridge a gap in outlook' 
between amateurs and specialists. 

Following a brief introduction, the work is broken 
down into five parts. Part 1. entitled ‘Explanations', 
helpfully addresses the topics of terminology and the 
processes of coinage manufacture. Part 2. ‘Context of the 


Coinages’ provides the reader with a concise and useful 
historical framework within which to set what follows, 
together with a brief summary of the key points relating to 
denominations, issues and the distribution of finds. 

The bulk of the monograph (pp. 10-67) is taken up by 
Part 3. Under the heading ‘Content of the Coinages’ this 
sets out and illustrates the various coinages and issues, 
illustrating numerous specimens at a magnification of 3:2. 
In reviewing Coinage of the Kingdom of Northumbria in 
BNJ 66, Stuart Lyon drew attention to what he identified 
as a number of flaws in Miss Pirie’s arrangement of the 
various styca issues. Some readers may be disappointed to 
find that these criticisms are not addressed in the current 
work, which instead adheres faithfully to the classificatory 
system established by CKN. 

Part 4 (‘Further Topics') touches on the influences of 
Celtic culture on the coinage, as well as the problems of 
modern forgeries and the provenance of Series J sceattas; 
whilst Part 5 - simply entitled ‘Practicalities’ - explains 
the need adequately to record new finds, and provides 
practical advice on a range of topics including the storage, 
housing and display of collections. An index and a brief 
bibliography are also included, although the latter is 
restricted to works by the author. Welcome mention is 
made of the Portable Antiquities Scheme, although the 
absence of any references to the Fitzwilliam Museum's 
on-line Early Medieval Corpus or indeed to the implica- 
tions of the Treasure Act (1996) in relation to base-metal 
coins are to be regretted. 

Elizabeth Pirie and her publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on having set out to bring an understanding and 
appreciation of this most demanding of coinages to a new 
readership. It may be that the labyrinthine complexities of 
the Northumbrian coinage will continue to bewilder all 
but the most dedicated of students, but the publication of 
Coins of Northumbria nevertheless represents a solid step 
on the path to enlightenment. 

CRAIG BARCLAY 

The Sovereign: The World’s most Famous Coin, a History 
and Price Guide. Daniel Fearon, Brian Reeds and James 
Mackay (London. 2001). 

The intention behind the publication of this book was that 
it would appeal to a wider audience than the traditional 
numismatic readership or the collector specialising in gold 
coins generally and sovereigns in particular. What is 
immediately apparent from its coffee table format and 
from the numerous illustrations, the dramatic design style 
and the clear hint in the title that readers would be buying 
into a celebrated story, possibly even a romantic story, is 
that an intelligent effort has been made to attract people 
who would not ordinarily buy a book on coins. From this 
point of view there is much to praise in the authors’ work. 
The illustrations ate well chosen and the narrative in 
general moves along at a jaunty pace, picking out with a 
confident touch the main personalities and the obvious high- 
lights in the life of the sovereign since its reintroduction 
in 1817. 

Daniel Fearon 's opening comments summarise, from 
the perspective of a dealer, the challenge that might face 
the collector embarking upon putting together a compre- 
hensive series of sovereigns. Thereafter, the first century 
of the coin's life, from the reign of Henry VII to James I. 
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is dealt with in a few pages that are aimed at setting the 
scene, more than anything, else for the last coinage of 
George III and the birth, as the authors see it. of the 
numismatic phenomenon which is the modem sovereign. 
Although the book does not set itself up as a catalogue, 
there is a tendency in this direction and the next chapter, 
the main chapter in the book, by taking us reign by reign 
from the waning years of George III to modem collector 
gold coins, gives the impression of being too consciously 
structured. A thematic approach might have been more 
rewarding, one that could have included as a separate 
section, for example, an account of the artists who have 
designed sovereigns over the last two hundred years. 
Some of the more detailed mintage figures, which at times 
unnecessarily slacken the pace of this part of the story, 
could also have been saved for later in the volume and the 
aesthetic history of the coin, which very evidently is of 
some interest to the authors, could thereby have been 
given the prominence that one suspects was actually 
intended. 

The branches of the Royal Mint in Australia, Canada. 
India and South Africa at which sovereigns were struck 
are dealt with in the next section. A further chapter 
discusses succinctly but with ample clarity the role of the 
sovereign in international monetary affairs, focusing in 
particular on the operation of the gold standard, It is a 
shame that the approach adopted in this part of the book, 
with its stories of salvage teams uncovering fabulous 
hoards of sovereigns from the holds of sunken ships and 
the turbulent times that collectors of gold coins endured in 
the postwar period, could not have been repeated else- 
where in die text. It is here that the narrative achieves a 
balance between being authoritative in tone and readable 
in style. A comprehensive if somewhat indigestible price 
table follows, which is supplemented by basic guidance 
on how coins are graded, 

Although the structure ts not entirely satisfactory, it is 
clearly not without merit, but the main difficulty arises 
with the manner in which the authors have throughout 
assumed more knowledge or more fortitude on the part of 
their readership than was probably reasonable. Taking the 
price table as an example, the suspicion is that nineteen 
pages of detailed figures on what sovereigns of a host of 
different grades can cost is probably not what the general 
reader is likely to gain much use from. This, indeed, is 
one of the most obvious weaknesses in the book; it 
attempts to take the reader from the potential position of 
non specialist through to confirmed collector within the 
pages of a single volume and, however well written or 
appropriately illustrated the book might be. such an im- 
plicit objective is rather too ambitious for an introductory 
work. 

Set against the authors’ objectives one suspects that yet 
more remains to be done. What the literature on gold 
coins really lacks is a volume that would do for gold coins 
what the English Silver Coinage has done for silver. 
Michael Marsh has gone some way to achieving this with 
his catalogues on the sovereign and the half-sovereign and 
Mark Rasmussen and Alex Wilson have also added 
usefully to the existing pool of knowledge with their 
book on gold patterns, trials and proofs. But what is not 
available within the covers of one book is a catalogue that 
provides a listing of the gold coins that have been struck 
in Britain since the middle of the seventeenth century, and 


if such a work were to contain details of uniface pieces as 
well it would have a claim to being comprehensive in a 
wav that even ESC has never been. 

KEVIN CLANCY 

Medals of British India with rarity and valuations, Volume 
I: Commemorative and Historical Medals from 1750 to 
1947 by Robert P. Puddester (Spink. London 2(X)2). xviii 
+ 544 pp„ I map. 931 half tone ills, in text. £45. 

This book, the first of a proposed four-volume work, is a 
much enlarged version of the author’s Catalogue of 
British India Historical Medals published in 1987 which 
listed some 400 medals. The new work catalogues 1.200 
medals, of which approximately 500 appear for the first 
time, thus rendering the 1987 edition virtually obsolete. 

In the Introduction the author has optimistically 
stated that volume II. dealing with Indian orders, deco- 
rations and military medals etc., will be published in 
2003/4; volume III. listing the medals of the Princely 
States and Historical medals etc., will be published in 
2004/5 and volume IV, cataloguing Passes, Tickets and 
Checks etc., is scheduled for 2005/6. This statement 
would appear, to the reviewer at least, to be a little rash. 
Surely it can rarely be the case that such ventures 
projected over four years finish on schedule? However if 
the production and publishing processes should for once 
run smoothly, the completed corpus will be well worth the 
wait 

In dealing with volume I. the first to be brought to the 
press, the author freely acknowledges his debt to his wife 
who travelled widely in India carrying out research on his 
behalf. She visited various educational establishments and 
other institutions in Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta, while 
the author served as a foreign service employee of the 
Canadian Government at Delhi. His w'ife obviously 
carried out her task thoroughly and garnered much useful 
information. 

The catalogue is essentially divided into two parts: the 
first lists the dated medals from J757 to 1947. numbered 
in the text 757. 1 to 947.4, followed by the undated pieces 
which are numbered 948,1 to 948.171. i.e. there are 171 
undated medals listed. Introductory articles are given on 
many subjects throughout the catalogue and are valuable 
sources of information, some of which is not readily 
found elsewhere. 

The main body of the catalogue is arranged chrono- 
logically with, frequently, an illustration of the medal 
following the description. These photographs, nearly till 
of which are by the author, add immeasurably to the value 
of the work and are generally of a good quality, although 
the author notes that some photographs were taken under 
less than ideal conditions and that some of the medals 
illustrated were in poor condition. Nevertheless, an 
illustration, even only half-way decent, is better than no 
illustration at all and there are very few here which could 
be counted as not worth while. 

These illustrations, it must be noted, are not necessarily 
actual size. Some perhaps have been enlarged to illustrate 
small pieces better or reduced to make optimum use of 
space. This is unusual in a numismatic work in which field 
we are used to seeing - as far as possible - specimens 
illustrated Same Size This variation may. perhaps, 
mislead those who do not read the text thoroughly. The 



size is quite clearly given in the text, but it is surprising 
how frequently this sort of information is overlooked by a 
user. The result, nevertheless, is not unpleasing and means 
that very little space has been wasted, an important factor 
in a work of this size. 

Each entry has a title, obverse and reverse descriptions, 
followed by a number of abbreviations, the explanations 
of which are to be found in the Introduction, It is here 
noted that E equals edge; P equals plain edge; D - diameter; 
M - metal; R - rarity and V - value. The bibliographical 
references to, for example, BHM (British Historical 
Medals) and WE ( Whin test one and Ewing ) are explained 
in that section of the book entitled ‘Format of Catalogue’, 
A comprehensive bibliography comprising some 1 50 
entries appears at the end of the book. 

There is also a section entitled Metal - Rarity - Value 
abbreviated to M - R - V in the catalogue entries. The 
scale of rarity runs from unique, through five R’s to one R 
and then to scarce, normal and, lastly, common. The value 
is expressed in American dollars. The assessments of 
rarity and value are, of course, entirely in the judgement 
of the author, having taken account of market prices 
gleaned from dealers’ lists and auction catalogues. 

In addition to the bibliography there is an index of 
medallists, designers and engravers etc., listing where 
their medals are to be found in the text. There is also an 
excellent subject index. 

The errors in this work appear to be few; there are, 
however, two which have escaped a vigilant editor. On 
page xv, the explanation of the abbreviation for S (scarce) 
should, presumably read ‘elusive’ rather than ‘illusive’ 
and the explanation for N (norma!) on page xvi should 
read ‘peruses’ and not ‘puruses’. 

This book is considerably more comprehensive than 
the previous work published in 1987 and yet, as one may 
suppose, it is not complete and indeed may never be so. It 
is interesting to speculate how the author came to omit 
the small (32 mm) size official medal by Percy Metcalf 
for the Silver Jubilee of the reign of George V in 1935. 
The dies for this were prepared in London and an issue 


made in both South Africa and India, the medals for the 
latter being identified by the letter ’I’ which appears near 
the lower rim on the reverse. This piece is noted in 
British Historical Medals , vol. Ill, No. 4249 and is illus- 
trated with the note that the Review of the Report of the 
Mints at Calcutta and Bombay for 1935-6, pp. 24-5 con- 
firms that 26,417 specimens were struck. Why did Robert 
Puddester not include this medal? It cannot be that he 
never saw any of them but perhaps, like many people, he 
simply assumed that all were struck at the Royal Mint at 
London, 

Among the many interesting medals listed are those 
which may be termed patterns or perhaps, more accurately 
since they are unfinished, trial strikings for the proposed 
presentation medals for the Viceroy of India as Marquess 
of Dufferin and Ava. They remained incomplete and 
unissued since the Marquess made a surprise decision to 
retire early from office. The example proposed for 
presentation in Burma, whilst lacking a reverse legend, is 
signed by Allan Wyon, The two trials for India are 
unsigned and the author correctly believes that they 
are die ‘product of the Wyon/Pinches workshop’. There 
are, in fact, two examples of these medals in bronzed 
copper, of which the author is presumably unaware, bear- 
ing the Wyon identification numbers on the edge - 
Number 753 on the proposed Viceroy of India medal that 
Puddester calls type I (catalogue number 884.1.2), and 
749 for Puddester type II (catalogue number 884,1.3), 
perhaps suggesting that type II is the earlier. It has to be 
admitted, however, that the numbers that are to be found 
on a very small number of Wyon medals designed by 
various members of the family appear to have been 
allocated entirely arbitrarily. 

This is a substantial, well made and reasonably priced 
book and is a considerable improvement both visually and 
texiually on its predecessor. The author is to be congratu- 
lated on his diligence in producing a more comprehensive 
work; it should prove a most useful book and one looks 
forward to the completion of the projected volumes. 

LAURENCE BROWN 
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D.W. DYKES 

It is customary in this Society for a President at an early stage in his review of the year to reflect 
upon the state of our membership. At our last Anniversary Meeting it seemed that what had 
become an achievable - if somewhat artificial - millennial target of 600 members had proved elu- 
sive by just a smidgen. In the event, by the actual close of the calendar year, we had reached this 
figure and, indeed, exceeded it - by one! With the election of thirty new members during 2002 the 
steady growth that the Society has experienced over the past decade has been more than consoli- 
dated. Allowing for the 5 amovals reported earlier and 9 resignations we should end this session 
with 617 members (eight honorary members, 497 ordinary, two junior and one hundred and ten 
institutional). For the first time in my Presidency I do not have to announce the death of any cur- 
rent members but I should refer to two former members of long standing who resigned only 
within the past few years and whom many of you will remember with regard: Henry Grunthal 
(1965-98), a former Corresponding Member of Council for the United States of America 
(1965-82); and Alex Stone (1957-99), the co-author with the late Howard Linecar of English 
Proof and Pattern Crown-Size Pieces in 1969.' 

This expansion of our numbers and the continuity of membership underlying it are very 
encouraging. They are a material measure of the Society’s health and reflect a growing apprecia- 
tion of the pivotal role played by the Society in fostering and furthering the study of British 
numismatics in its widest compass. Awareness of our existence and of our aims is, moreover, 
rapidly extending beyond the confines of the British Isles. In part this is due to our web site. Still 
very much a tyro operation, set up only two years ago, it is a something that your Council is 
determined to develop and make into a truly valuable and effective resource. For what we have 
achieved so far, though, I am grateful to our Honorary Secretary and to our friends in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Without their help and expertise our ascent into cyberspace, if that is the 
right dimension, would not have been possible. 

What is disappointing, though, is our continuing failure to attract the interest of younger 
recruits. I have remarked upon this before and it was with this problem very much in mind that, as 
I presaged last year, a working group, under the chairmanship of our Vice President, Peter 
Woodhead, was set up to examine the future shape and direction of the Society, our promotion of 
research, our role in education and the encouragement of young numismatists, and our productive 
harnessing of the computer and its associated wizardry. MrWoodhead’s colleagues were 
Professor Norman Biggs, Dr Kristin Bomholdt, Dr Robin Eaglen and Dr Philip de Jersey and it 
says much for the expedition with which they approached their complex task that the group was 
able to submit its final report to Council earlier this evening. It will be the subject of urgent and 
detailed consideration by Council next year. 

What became obvious at an early stage of the working group’s deliberations was that the consti- 
tutional changes to our By-Laws that you approved earlier this evening would be a necessary pre- 
requisite to the more general modernization it had in mind. Apart from an up-dating of our rules to 
bring them more into line with current practice - for example, changing the accounting year to 
end in December (XIV.2f) - the main changes are a revised and simplified - but no less rigorous - 
method of electing new members (II.3), the abolition of a separate category of junior membership 
and the introduction of reduced subscriptions for those in full-time education and/or under the age 


1 Sadly, a few weeks after the Anniversary Meeting, Mr B.M. Greenaway - a member of the Society since 1995 - died suddenly. 
As at 31 December 2002 the membership of the Society thus stood at 616: eight honorary members, 498 ordinary and junior, and 110 
institutional members. 
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of 21 (IV. 1), and the creation of specialist roles within Council for the advancement or improve- 
ment of the Society (XVI.9). Mr Pagan - with his considerable knowledge of our history - and Dr 
Eaglen - with his legal expertise - have both, together with the Secretary, Mr Charles Farthing, 
played a critical role in the revision of the By-Laws and Mr Woodhead and I are deeply apprecia- 
tive of the contribution they have made to the effective deliberations of the working group. 

As you have heard from our Treasurer the Society’s finances remain resilient despite the fall in 
our investment income that was envisaged last year. Operationally, our major item of expenditure 
is the Journal, the cost of which we have traditionally tried to contain within the return from 
members’ subscriptions. Despite the savings in production costs that we have achieved over the 
past two years the need to preserve the Journal’s high academic standing, its style and range of 
content have necessitated inroads into our general funds, which is why Council has recommended, 
and you have tonight approved, an increase in our subscription to £32. 1 hope that the subscription 
may be maintained at this level for some time at least but I doubt that we will be able to match the 
eleven years’ stability that has now come to an end. 

One way in which we would be able to augment our income at no extra cost to members is 
through Gift Aid Benefit that, to all intents and purposes, replaces the old covenant scheme. The 
Inland Revenue has agreed that the Society qualifies for this scheme and it should, therefore, be 
possible for the Society, as a Registered Charity, to claim a proportion of tax paid by members. A 
Gift Aid Declaration Form was sent to all United Kingdom members in the summer. The response, 
I have to say, was not as heartening as I would have wished, and I do hope that eligible members 
will return completed forms to the Secretary if they have not already done so. I cannot but repeat 
the catch phrase of what I believe is the country’s leading supermarket: ‘every little helps’. 

As I explained in my summer Newsletter since little use was being made of the Thursday 
opening of the Library it was decided to discontinue that facility and to open instead on certain 
Saturday afternoons, chosen to coincide with major coin fairs. Experience so far suggests that 
this arrangement is proving useful especially for country members who come to town on that 
day. The Library is, of course, regularly open each Tuesday from 1 2 to 5 pm. The key holders are 
willing to come in on other days, if members - those coming from a distance, for example - can- 
not get to the Library on the Tuesdays when it is regularly open but it would naturally be helpful 
- and courteous - to have reasonable notice to arrange for someone to attend; and the more 
notice that is given the easier it will be to find someone to come in. 

To turn to more personal matters, in May I had the great pleasure of presenting the Council 
Prize for 2002 to Kevin Clancy, Assistant Curator at the Royal Mint, a member of the Society 
since 1993 and our Director for the past year. Dr Clancy is, of course, well known to an audience 
extending well beyond our own membership through his frequent lectures and his published work 
which, I hope, before very long, will be joined by a version of his substantial PhD thesis which he 
is now revising for publication as a volume in our Special Publications series. The words I used in 
making the presentation will be published in the volume of the Journal carrying this address. 

I was delighted, too, to learn in the autumn that the 2002 Book Prize of the International 
Association of Professional Numismatists was to be awarded to Harrington E. Manville for his 
book on countermarked foreign silver coins, Tokens of the Industrial Revolution, the third volume 
in our series of Special Publications. The award ceremony took place at Spink and Son in October 
during COINEX. Unfortunately, and to my great personal regret, I was unable to be present but 
the Society was represented by our Vice President, Hugh Pagan at what was, I understand, a very 
happy occasion. 

Mention of COINEX and Vice Presidents reminds me of another debt we owe to Mr Woodhead 
who organized a BNS stand throughout the exhibition, ably supported by Dr Eaglen, Mr Tony 
Holmes and Mr Merson. I am very grateful to them all for their efforts in enhancing the Society’s 
visibility at this prime event in the collectors’ calendar - the first time, I believe, that the Society 
has been formally represented there. I don’t know whether our presence at COINEX has resulted 
in potential members coming forward but certainly a great deal of interest was shown in the 
Society and its activities. 

The broad sweep of the Society’s interests to which I referred at the outset of this address was 
adroitly reflected in the lecture programme our Director devised for the year. Ranging from the 
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coinage of Allectus to the imagery of British paper money and from sceattas to nineteenth-century 
campaign medals, it brought into our perspective, too, the documentary evidence for the Scottish 
recoinage of 1707-9 and the operation of the first lustre of the Treasure Act. Most of our speakers 
were very well known to us but it was especially agreeable to welcome Roger Holmes, the 
recently retired Deputy Master of the Royal Mint and a consistently good friend of the Society, 
and Athol Murray, a former Keeper of the Records of Scotland. 

I should say that throughout the year the numbers attending meetings were particularly gratify- 
ing and notably so on those occasions when London’s transport system was disrupted and evening 
travel was to be relished even less than usual. 

Our Special Summer Meeting, this year, was held at the Guildhall in Bath on Saturday, 6 July. 
Its theme, ‘Coins and Ceremony’ - appropriate to the cult centre of the goddess Sulis Minerva - 
was the non-monetary usage of coins, a subject that attracted a large and appreciative audience, 
confirming - if confirmation were at all needed - that the summer gathering is now an established 
and popular event in our calendar. 

Turning again to our publications, the final proofs of volume 7 1 of the Journal are now with 
the printers and the volume should be published shortly after Christmas. It should, therefore, be 
with members resident in the United Kingdom in the New Year. I may just add that the 
Secretary is listing the names of those members who would be prepared to collect the Journal 
from the Library in lieu of posting. It is an arrangement that will help to reduce costs and any- 
one who would like to participate in the scheme is asked to let Mr Farthing know as soon as 
possible. 

There have been some unavoidable delays over Martin Allen’s The Durham Mint, our fourth 
Special Publication but the final proofs have been corrected and the expectation is that the work 
will now be published during the spring. 

Next year - my final year as your President - will mark the centenary of the Society. To com- 
memorate the hundred years of our existence a special volume of the Journal, containing a nar- 
rative history of the Society by Mr Pagan and a series of articles by members focusing on the 
advancement of knowledge in the Society’s fields of interest over the past century, will be pub- 
lished, I hope, in time for the Anniversary Meeting in November. In addition a Centenary 
Commemorative Medal is being commissioned and in early July, to coincide very approxi- 
mately with the foundation date of the Society, the Special Summer Meeting - combined with a 
reception - will be held in the British Museum on the theme of the development of British 
numismatics over the life span of the Society. I hope that as many of you as possible will be 
able to attend. 

Again, I conclude as always with a word of thanks to the Society’s Officers for their hard work 
throughout the year. I think, perhaps, it is only when one is President that one fully appreciates the 
considerable degree of effort that the Officers put in to their various tasks and the measure of 
responsibility they carry. I am very grateful to them all. As indeed I am to the Council generally 
for its help and advice 

In the normal course of events, I should, at this point, have invited you to join me, after the 
second part of my address, in toasting the health of the Society, a gesture that would have been 
made possible this evening through the generosity of Lord Stewartby and Mr Woodhead who, 
this year, have each completed fifty years’ membership of the Society. Alas, because of the 
strike by the Fire Brigade Union the rules of the Warburg Institute preclude our festivities 
tonight. I have every hope, nevertheless, that the party will take place on another occasion and 
before too long. 

(The President then delivered a paper entitled ‘The Token Coinage of William Fullarton’, the 
text of which is published at pages 149-163, above). 



PRESENTATION OF THE COUNCIL PRIZE 
TO DR KEVIN CLANCY, 28 MAY 2002 


In making the presentation, the President said: 

The Council Prize is a triennial award that may be made every third year to a younger scholar, 
not necessarily a member of the British Numismatic Society, who your Council deems is making a 
significant contribution to the study of those areas of numismatics that fall within our ambit. The 
list of previous recipients does not want for distinction and tonight it gives me the greatest per- 
sonal pleasure to present the Prize for 2002 to Dr Kevin Clancy. 

Dr Clancy, Assistant Curator at the Royal Mint for the past ten years, is well known to you 
all. He has been a member of our Society since 1993, has served on our Council and is currently 
our Director. His commitment to British numismatics has been demonstrated by his enthusiastic 
support of organizations such as the British Association of Numismatic Societies and by the lec- 
tures he has given not only to us but also to many other societies, lectures always marked by 
punctilious preparation and scholarship. For Dr Clancy is no mean scholar. He graduated from 
the University of Leeds with a First Class Honours degree in history and, while at the Mint, in 
tandem with the demands of his professional responsibilities he has recently completed a Ph.D. 
thesis on ‘The Recoinage and Exchange of 1816-17’. This, I am told by those best placed to 
know, was an excellent piece of work which found ready favour with his examiners. Dr. Clancy 
is now revising his text for a volume in the Society’s Special Publications series to be published 
in the next year or so. In the meantime he has contributed a paper - ‘The Reducing Machine and 
the Last Coinage of George III’ - to the last volume of the Journal, while a further article - 
‘The Ricardo Ingot: Experimental Dies in the Royal Mint Collection’ - is already in the press 
for Volume 71. 

I am delighted to be able to hand Dr Clancy the Council Prize for 2002, a token of Council’s 
recognition of his numismatic achievement and of its assurance that his commitment to our disci- 
pline will be productive of much to come. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 2002 


( For Officers and Council for 2002, see Volume 71 ) 

The President, Dr D.W. Dykes, was in the chair at all 
meetings, which were held in the Warburg Institute. 

22 JANUARY 2002. Messrs Michael Peter David 
Blackmore, Stephen James Lloyd, David Michael Powell 
and James Lindsay Stewart were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Virginia Hewitt then read a paper entitled 
Ploughed fields and washing lines: Images of identity on 
British paper money. 

26 FEBRUARY 2001. The President announced the 
death of Mr H. Grunthal in September 2001, a member 
between 1965-98 and former Corresponding Member of 
Council for the United States of America (1965-82). 
Felicity Aoibhinn Brown and Messrs Nigel Prevost and 
Peter Thompson-Hill (USA) were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. The President then admitted Felicity Brown 
and David Powell members of the Society. Dr Barrie 
Cook read a paper entitled Coin designers and pattern 
coins in Tudor and early Stuart England. 

26 MARCH 2002. Messrs James Michael Thornton 
Fumer and Michael John Boulden Trenerry were elected 
to Ordinary Membership. Mr Roger Holmes then read a 
paper entitled Modem commemorative coins: Confessions 
of a Deputy Master. 

23 APRIL 2002. Revd Derek James Leyland and Messrs 
Ronald Andrew Harrison, Robert Laurie and Paul Percival 
Turnbull were elected to Ordinary Membership. Dr Athol 
Murray then read a paper entitled The Scottish re-coinage 
of 1707-1709 and its aftermath. 

28 MAY 2002. The President announced the death of 
Mr A.G. Stone, a member between 1957-99. Messrs 
Nicholas Clarke, Alan Dunlop, James Michael Finlay and 
Michael Lewis were elected to Ordinary Membership, and 
the President presented the Council Prize to Dr K. Clancy. 
Dr Roger Bland then read a paper entitled The Treasure 
Act; the first five years. 

25 JUNE 2002. Angela Bolton and Messrs Patrick 
Edward Berwick (Eire) and Peter Savage were elected to 
Ordinary Membership. Mr Edward Besly then read a 
paper entitled The Rogiet hoard and coinage of Allectus. 

24 SEPTEMBER 2002. Mr Robert William Matthews 
was elected to Ordinary Membership. The President 
referred to a general revision of the Society’s By-Laws 
which had been circulated to members. The main changes 
were a modernisation of format, provision for the election 
of new members by Council, deletion of Junior Member 
status with a concessionary reduction of membership sub- 
scription for those under age 21 or in full-time education, 
the creation of specialist roles within Council as and when 
necessary, and also adjustment of the accounting year end 
from October to December. The revised By-Laws had 
been displayed in the Society’s library since July. 
Professor Michael Metcalf then read a paper entitled How 


did sceattas circulate? Variations in the composition of 
the currency at different places in England. 

22 OCTOBER 2002. Messrs Michael Rogers (USA), 
Robert Bruce Sampson, Alan Mark Sawyer, Robert John 
Patrick Stevens and Dr Clive Thomas Walker (Germany) 
were elected to Ordinary Membership, and the University 
of Valencia to Institutional Membership. The President 
announced that the annual prize of the International 
Association of Professional Numismatists had been 
awarded to Mr H.E. Manville for his recent book (the 
Society’s third Special Publication) entitled Tokens of the 
Industrial Revolution. Phyllis Stoddart then read a paper 
entitled The nineteen century campaign medal. 

26 NOVEMBER 2002. Messrs Eldert Bontekoe (USA), 
Peter Duckers and Robert E. Puddester (Canada) were 
elected to Ordinary Membership. The President reported 
that there had been no material comment on the content of 
the revised By-Laws, which were then adopted upon the 
vote of members present. The following Officers and 
Council were elected for 2003: 


President: 

Vice-Presidents: 


Director- 

Treasurer: 

Librarian: 

Secretary: 

Council: 


D.W. Dykes 

C.E. Challis, C.S.S. Lyon, 

P.D. Mitchell, H.E. Pagan, 

Lord Stewartby and P. Woodhead. 

K. Clancy 
P.H. Mernick 
A.J. Holmes 
C.R.S. Farthing 

J. D. Bateson. E.M. Besly, N.L. Biggs, 

K. A. Bomholdt, P. de Jersey, V. 
Hewitt, S.A. Hill, N.M.McQ. Holmes, 
J.L. Morton, J. Porteous, J.E. Roberts- 
Lewis, D.L.F. Sealy, P.J.E. Stevens 
and D.J. Symons. 


A ballot of members approved Council’s proposal for the 
subscription for 2003 to be increased to £32.00 for 
Ordinary and Institutional members with a concessionary 
reduction to £15.00 for those under age 21 or in full-time 
education. The President, Dr D.W. Dykes, then delivered 
his Presidential Address and was thanked, on behalf of the 
Society, by Mr P.D. Mitchell who mentioned particularly 
the various modernising initiatives introduced by him. 


EXHIBITIONS 


November 

By Mr A.J. Holmes: 

50 and 10 lepta Euro coins of Greece (lepta instead of 
cent) exhibiting a small ‘F’ on the star at 8 o’clock to indi- 
cate that coins were struck in France (Paris). Some of the 
1, 2, and 5 lepta coins are also known with the *F’, some 
20 lepta have an ‘E’ to indicate striking in Espana 
(Madrid), and some 1 and 2 Euros have an ‘S’ indicating 
Suomi (Helsinki mint of Finland). 
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SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


The following adjustments relate to the 12 month period of 2002. 



Honorary 

Ordinary 

Junior 

Institutional 

Total 

1 January 2002 

8 

*482 

2 

109 

*601 

Since elected 


29 


1 

30 


8 

511 

2 

110 

631 

Deceased 


1 



1 

Resigned 


9 



9 

Amoved 


5 



5 

31 December 2002 

8 

496 

2 

110 

616 


*Two members amoved in November 2001 were later re-admitted upon payment of 
their dues. 


BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY-COUNCIL PRIZE 

STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE NOMINATION OF DR KEVIN CLANCY 

(Submitted by Dr C. E. Challis) 

Kevin Clancy, now thirty-five years old and Assistant Curator at the Royal Mint for the past ten years, is a well-estab- 
lished figure in the world of British numismatics. His Ph.D. thesis, completed in 1999 and entitled ‘The Recoinage and 
Exchange of 1816-17’, was a first class piece of work which found ready favour with his examiners. It is without doubt 
publishable virtually as it stands and, having been encouraged to think in terms of the Society’s Special Publications 
series, he is in process of preparing a final draft. Meanwhile he has had two articles accepted for BNJ: ‘The Reducing 
Machine and the Last Coinage of George III’, (BNJ 70, 118-23), and ‘The Ricardo Ingot: Experimental Dies in the 
Royal Mint Collection’, (BNJ 7 1 , 172-4). 

Quite apart from his scholarly work. Dr Clancy has demonstrated his commitment to British numismatics by address- 
ing not only the British Numismatic Society but also local societies. He has been a regular attender at BNS and BANS 
meetings; he has served on Council, and is presently our Director. 

His performance, commitment and potential mark him out as someone who would be a most worthy recipient of the 
Council Prize, and both Mr G.P. Dyer, our Immediate Past President, and I give him our unreserved endorsement. 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 OCTOBER 2001 


The British Numismatic Society was founded in 1903, and is a registered charity (No. 275906). The Society is 
established for the benefit of the public through the encouragement and promotion of numismatic science, and 
particularly through the study of the coins, medals and tokens of the peoples of the British Isles and Commonwealth and 
the United States of America, and of such territories as may at any time be, or have been, subject to their jurisdiction. 

The Society’s activities are governed by its rules, reprinted in 1995, by order of Council. 

The trustees of the Society for the year ended 3 1 October 200 1 were the officers and members of Council comprising: 
D.W. Dykes (President); C.E. Challis, C.S.S. Lyon, P.D. Mitchell, H.E. Pagan, Lord Stewartby, P. Woodhead (Vice- 
Presidents); E.M. Besly (Director); T.G. Webb Ware (Treasurer); A.J. Holmes (Librarian); C.R.S. Farthing (Secretary); 
N.M.McQ. Holmes and G. Williams (Editors); M.R. Allen, M.M. Archibald, N.L. Biggs, J. Bispham, K. Bomholdt, 
K. Clancy, R.J. Eaglen, C. Eimer, P. de Jersey, S.C. Minnitt, D.H. Saville and R.H. Thompson (Council). 

The registered address of the charity is now that of the current Treasurer, P.H. Mernick, 42 Campbell Road, London 
E3 4DT and the Society’s bankers are the National Westminster Bank PLC, PO Box 10720, 217 Strand, London, WC2R 
1AL. The Independent Examiner is R.A. Merson, FCA, Tanyard House, 13A Bridge Square, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 
7QR. 

Society meetings were held on the fourth Tuesday each month from January to June and September to November 
inclusive at the Warburg Institute, University of London, at which a substantive paper was read. On 7 July, a special 
one-day meeting on Colonial and Overseas Numismatics was held at the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 

In January 2001, the Society published Volume 69 of The British Numismatic Journal. This was a hardbound volume 
of 266 pages and 25 plates, and contained seven principal articles and thirteen short articles and reviews. It also 
incorporated the 1999 Coin Register, which listed in detail 148 single coin finds in Great Britain and Ireland, the 1999 
Presidential Address and Proceedings, and the Society’s financial accounts for the year ended 31 October 1998. In April 
the Society published number 3 in its Special Publications series; Tokens of the Industrial Revolution, Foreign Silver 
Coins Countermarked for use in Great Britain, c. 1787-1828 by H.E. Manville (308 pages and 55 plates). 

During the year, the Society maintained its own web-site ( www.britnumsoc.org ) which gives a mix of permanent 
factual information about the Society and details of its current programme of meetings and activities. In addition, UK 
members received three editions of the CCNB (Coordinating Committee for Numismatics in Britain) Newsletter 
containing short and topical articles, reviews and details of meetings and exhibitions. 

The Society holds a substantial library, jointly with the Royal Numismatic Society, which is located at the Warburg 
Institute, and actively maintains a programme of acquiring new books and rebinding existing books, as necessary. 
Books are available for loan to members, both in person and by post. 

Annual subscriptions were paid to the International Numismatic Commission and the British Association of 
Numismatic Societies (BANS). 

The Society is financed by an annual subscription of £24 paid by both ordinary and institutional members, together 
with interest on cash held on deposit and donations from members over and above their subscription. It also holds a 
stock of The British Numismatic Journal back-numbers which are available for purchase by members and non-members. 

All officers of the Society offer their services on a voluntary basis, and administrative costs were kept to a minimum 
consisting largely of stationery and postage. 

The Society is actively seeking to increase its membership, both in Britain and overseas, the total of which has 
steadily risen over the last decade from 500 to more than 600. 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 OCTOBER 2001 



General 

Designated 

Total 

Total 


Fund 

Funds 

2001 

2000 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

INCOME RESOURCES 

Subscriptions and Entrance Fees 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

received for 2001 and earlier years 

12,990 

- 

12,990 

13,083 

Interest received 

2,522 

4,164 

6,686 

8,236 

Donations 

Sale of Publications : 

63 

— 

63 

204 

Backnumbers 

588 

- 

588 

3,315 

Special Publications 

- 

4,580 

4,580 

114 

BNJ Index 

113 

- 

113 

20 

TOTAL INCOME RESOURCES 

16,276 

8,744 

25,020 

24,972 

RESOURCES EXPENDED 

British Numismatic Journal 

13,743 

- 

13,743 

12,039 

Special Publications 

- 

17.230 

17,230 

- 

CCNB Newsletter 

520 

- 

520 

520 

BNJ Index 

703 

- 

703 

- 

Sanford Saltus Medal 

200 

- 

200 

129 

Provincial Meetings 

- 

19 

19 

132 

Linecar Lecture 

- 

500 

500 

- 

London Meetings 

406 

- 

406 

258 

Library 

847 

- 

847 

690 

Subscriptions 

108 

- 

108 

105 

Bank Charges 

120 

- 

120 

120 

Other printing, postage and stationery 

1,502 

- 

1,502 

1,374 

TOTAL RESOURCES EXPENDED 

18.149 

17,749 

35,898 

15,367 

NET INCOMING RESOURCES. BEING 

NET MOVEMENT IN FUNDS 

(1.873) 

(9,005) 

(10,878) 

9,605 

FUND BALANCES (B/F) 1.11.00 

36,327 

101,019 

137,346 

127,741 

FUND BALANCES (C/F) 31.10.01 

34,454 

92,014 

126,468 

137,346 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3 1 OCTOBER 2001 



2001 

2000 


£ 

£ 

GENERAL FUND 

34,454 

36,327 

DESIGNATED FUNDS 

92,014 

101,019 


126,468 

137,346 

ASSETS: 

Library and Furniture at cost less amounts written off 

160 

160 

Stock of Medals 

326 

326 

Sundry Debtors 

Cash at Bankers and in Hand 

964 

1,052 

Bank - Deposit Account 

150,000 

164,000 

Current Account 

4,785 

2,034 


156,235 

167,572 

LIABILITIES: 

J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund 

400 

200 

Subscriptions received in advance 

261 

280 

Sundry Creditors and Outstanding Charges 

1,693 

2,179 

Creditors and Provision for Journals 

27,413 

27,567 


29,767 

30,226 

126,468 

137,346 


Registered Charity No. 275906 

The accounts were approved by Council on 24 September 2002 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 OCTOBER 2001 


1 . Accounting Policies 
General 

These accounts have been prepared under the historic cost convention and in accordance with applicable accounting 
standards and the Statement of Recommended Practice on Accounting by Charities. 

Subscriptions 

No credit is taken for subscriptions in arrears. 

2. Designated Funds 
Individual fund movements 



Linecar 

Osborne 

Benefactors’ 



Fund 

Fund 

Fund 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Balance at 1.11.00 

10,336 

81,318 

9,365 

101,019 

Income 





Interest received 

471 

3,265 

428 

4,164 

Sale Special Publications 

- 

4,580 

- 

4,580 

Expenditure 





Special Publications 

- 

17,230 

- 

17,230 

Birmingham Meeting 

- 

- 

19 

19 

Linecar Lecture 

500 

- 

- 

500 

Balance at 31.10.01 

10,307 

71,933 

9,774 

92,014 


The General and Designated Funds are all unrestricted. 

The Linecar Fund was started in 1986 with the bequest of £5.000 and Council has designated this Fund to provide an 
endowment for a biennial lecture in Mr Linecar’s memory. 

The Osborne Fund was started in 1991 with the bequest of £50,000 and Council has designated this Fund to finance the 
series of Special Publications. 

The Benefactors’ Fund consists of other bequests to the Society. 

3. Creditors and Provision for Journals £ 

British Numismatic Journal 70 (2000), published March 2002 14,413 

British Numismatic Journal 7 1 (2001 ), to be published December 2002 1 3,000 


27,413 



INDEPENDENT EXAMINER’S REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


I report on the accounts of the Society for the year ended 3 1 October 2001, which are set out on pages 2 to 4. 


Respective responsibilities of trustees and examiner 

Council as the Society’s trustees are responsible for the preparation of the accounts; and consider that the audit requirement 
of Section 43(2) of the Charities Act 1993 does not apply. It is my responsibility to state, on the basis of procedures 
specified in the General Directions given by the Charity Commissioners under Section 43(7)(b) of that Act, whether par- 
ticular matters have come to my attention. 


Basis of independent examiner’s report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the Charity Commissioners. An 
examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by the Society and a comparison of the accounts presented 
with those records. It also includes consideration of any unusual items or disclosures in the accounts, and seeking 
explanations from Council concerning any such matters. The procedures undertaken do not provide all the evidence that 
would be required in an audit, and consequently I do not express an audit opinion on the view given by the accounts. 


Independent examiner’s statement 

In connection with my examination, no matter has come to my attention: 

(a) which gives me reasonable cause to believe that in any material respect the requirements to keep accounting 
records in accordance with section 41 of the Charities Act 1993; and to prepare accounts which accord with the accounting 
records and to comply with the accounting requirements of that Act have not been met; or 

(b) to which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding of the accounts to be 
reached. 

R.A. Merson, F.C.A. 

Tanyard House, 

13A Bridge Square, 

Famham, 

Surrey, 

GU9 7QR 


24 September 2002 
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Specialists in the sale by auction of 
all types of coins, tokens, historical and art medals, 
orders, decorations, war medals and militaria, 
numismatic books and paper money 



Edward VIII Pattern nickel- 
brass Threepence, 1937, by 
T.H. Paget and Madge 
Kitchener, sold for £18,400 
on 11 December 2002 




• Four comprehensive auctions each year 
• Catalogue subscriptions: 4 catalogues - UK £30 Europe £35 World £40 
12 catalogues - UK £80 Europe £90 World £100 


The best of the three 
known 12th century 
Civil War pennies of 
Henry Murdac, 
Archbishop of York, 
sold for £7,130 on 
19 March 2003 


Mary, Fine Sovereign, 
1553, ex Sir John Evans 
and R.C. Lockett, sold for 
£9,545 on 24 June 2003 


Scotland, William II, 
Pistole, 1701, struck 
from gold of the ill- 
fated Darien Company, 
sold for £8,280 on 
8 October 2002 


To consign material or for further information, please contact: 
Christopher Webb, Peter Preston-Morley or Michael Sharp 


DIX * NOONAN * WEBB 

16 Bolton Street Piccadilly London W1J 8BQ 
Telephone 020 7016 1700 Fax 020 7016 1799 
E-mail: coins@dnw.co.uk 



www.dnw.co.uk 




BOOKS ON COINS, ON WEIGHTS, ON TOKENS! 

Our annual catalogue Sacra Moneta offers thousands of new and used numismatic books and 

some coins, tokens and medallions too. 

We publish the following standard reference works. Prices include postage and packing 

BRITISH COPPER TOKENS 1811 - 1820 The Tokens of England. Wales. Scotland and Ireland incl 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. P&BR Withers. 1999, 264pp Illustrated throughout £80 

LIONS SHIPS AND ANGELS. Identifying coin-weights found in Britain P&BR Withers 
1995. PB, 80pp. fully illustr. ‘No dealer, collector or museum can afford to be without it...' BNJ 1995 £25 

BRITISH COIN-WEIGHTS. A corpus of post-conquest coin-weights P&BR Withers. 

1993. 368pp, illustrated throughout, + 12pp price supplement. £99 

SMALL CHANGE A series of new classification and identification guides to the fractional silver 
coins. Edward I to the Commonwealth, based on the coins in the David Rogers collection and other major 


collections. By Paul & Bente Withers 

I: The Halfpennies and Farthings of Edward I and II 

A new classification. A5 Card covers 60pp. Illustrated throughout with 4: 1 enlargements £10 

II: The Halfpennies and Farthings of Edward HI and Richard II 

A5 Card covers 56pp. Illustrated throughout with 4; 1 enlargements £10 

III: The Halfpennies and Farthings of Henry IV to Henry VI 

A5 Card covers 68pp. Illustrated throughout with 4: 1 enlargements £12 

TOY COINS D J Rogers. 1990. A4 276pp. Illustrated throughout £80 

THRYMSAS, SCEATTAS AND STYCAS OF NORTHUMBRIA: An Inventory of 
Finds recorded, to 1997 E J E Pirie 92pp A4 Card covers. £30 


298 substantive entries, relating to hoards, excavation-finds and specimens without site-context, recovered 
both within the two provinces of Northumbria and beyond. Eighteen distribution-maps; ninety-four coins 
illustrated alongside the relevant text. Extensive bibliography. 

COINS OF NORTHUMBRIA: An illustrated guide to money front the years 670 to 867 

EJE Pirie 80pp A5 Card covers. £15 

A new and handy reference to the gold, silver and copper coins for the archaeologist, curator, collector and 
the detectorist. It identifies thrymsas, sceattas and stycas - shows which are which and when they were 


made. It includes practical notes on conservation, and on recording. Separate 4 page price guide. 

COINS OF THE KINGDOM OF NORTHUMBRIA c.700-867 EJE Pirie. 1996. 

288pp incl. 58 pi. 2300 coins illustrated. Standard reference. £79 

THE YORK HOARD, 1831 EJEPirie. 1994. PB 52pp incl. 8 pi. Early 9th c. Northumbrian coins £14 
We are distributors for 

DESIGNS ON POSTERITY DRAWINGS FOR MEDALS M Jones (ed.) 1994. 288pp. 

On the relationship of drawings to medals. Subjects range from the Renaissance to the 1930s £38.50 

Books by Norman Biggs: Card covers. A5, all fully illustrated. 

ENGLISH WEIGHTS An Illustrated Survey. 3rd reprint, 1998. 80pp £8.50 

APOTHECARIES WEIGHTS An Outline Catalogue. 1994. 32pp £5 

BULLION WEIGHTS An Outline Catalogue. 1995. 64pp. Few copies remaining £10 

VERIFICATION MARKS on W'eights The Administrative Background. 1996. 76pp £8.50 

ANTIQUE WEIGHTS The Nineteenth Century. 1998. 82pp + 4pp price guide. £8 


LEAD WEIGHTS: The David Rogers Collection N Biggs & P Withers. A4. PB 72pp. Almost 
300 items illustrated actual size and described. Weights with incuse symbols; Weights with embedded 
objects; Weights with cast designs; Standing weights; Shield-shaped weights; Coin and bullion weights; 
‘Apothecaries weights’; Weights with stamped marks: Royal monograms, Plumbers’ Company and 
Norwich. £16 

To order the above, or a copy of Sacra Moneta, write to 
GALATA, The Old White Lion, Market Street, LLANFVLLIN, Powys SY 22 5BX 
® /Fax 01691 648 765 E-mail Paul@galata.co.uk We buy books and libraries. 





in association with Sotheby's 45 Maddox Street London W1S2PR 



Auctions, Valuations and Private Treaty Sales 
of Coins, Medals, Decorations and Banknotes. 

For free advice without obligation, or to order our 
next catalogue, please contact James Morton, 

Tom Eden, Steve Lloyd or Paul Wood. 


telephone - 020 7493 5344 fax - 020 7495 6325 e-mail info@mortonandcdcn.com 





ACHIEVING RECORD 
PRICES AT AUCTION 


Charles II Pattern Crown, 1663, The 'Petition' Crown engraved by Thomas Simon. 

Sold at auction on 15 May 2003 for the record price of £138,000 
A new record for a British silver coin at auction 


Consignments accepted for future auctions and outright purchases 

made for stock 

Visit our website to buy from stock, bid on-line, view auction results and 
read the latest news from Spink 


Tel: +44 (0)20 7563 4000 Fax: +44 (0)20 7563 4066 Email: mfo@spink.com 

www.spink.com 



